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INTRODUCTION. 



It is hardly possible that the success of British West India 
Emancipation should be more conclusively proved, than it has 
been by the absence among us of the exultation which awaited 
its £3ulure. So many thousands of the citizens of the United 
States, without counting slaveholders, would not have suf- 
fered their prophesyings to be falsified, if they could have 
found whereof to manufacture fiufiknent.-. But ix is TeiTxarkablc 
that, even since the first of Au^t, 18B4, the cyilsrof West 
India emancipation on the lips of Iho advocates of slavery, or, 
as the most of them nicely prefer co be tenned,jt5^c opponents 
of abolition, have remained in the figure lense. . -Thq- bad re- 
ports of the newspapers, spiritldss as they'bav(^ be^n- compared 
with the predictions, have been traceable, on the slightest 
inspection, not to emancipation, but to the illegal continuance 
of slavery, under the cover of its legal substitute. Not the 
slightest reference to the rash act, whereby the thirty thousand 
slaves of Antigua were immediately " turned loose," now 
mingles with the croaking which strives to defend our repub- 
lican slavery against argument and common sense. 

The Executive Committee of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, deemed it important that the silence which the pro- 
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IV QVTBODirOTION. 

alavery press of the United States has seemed so desirous to 
maintain in regard to what is strangely enough termed the 
** great experiment of freedom," should be thoroughly broken 
up by a pubhcation of facts and testimony collected on the spot. 
To this end, Rev. James A. Thome, and Joseph H. Kimball, 
£sq., were deputed to the West Indies to make the proper in- 
vestigations. Of their qualifications for the task, the subsequent 
pages will furnish the best evidence : it is proper, however, to 
remark, that Mr. Thome is thoroughly acquainted with our 
own system of slavery, being a native, and still a resident of 
Kentucky, and the son of a slaveholder, (happily no longer so,) 
and that Mr. Kimball is weU known as the able editor of the 
Herald of Freedom, published at Concord, New Hampshire. 

They sailed from New York the last of November, 1836, 
and returned early in June, 1837. They improved a short 
stay at the Danish island of St. Thomas, to give a descripticm 
of slavery as it exists there, which, as it appeared for the most 
part in the anti-slavery papers, and as it is not directly connect- 
ed wiA*thaf|rQ^t'qilesfio^ aiii^, has not been inserted m the 
IM^sdat*VeltiQafe. I HbMuj toMtimg at some of the other British 
islands, th^y.iiiadQ ;AliligiiS^: Barbados, and Jamaica, succes* 
sively the«o5j^t^ 'of-lhSir xleliberate and laborious study — as 
&irly presqjiitiqg the $l3r^*^^'anfl phases of the ^< experiment " — 
Antigua, ex^f^^l^ffuk^ 'inunedifitte, unrestricted abolition ; Bar- 
bados, the best w(»rking ci the apprenticeship, and Jamaica the 
worst Nine weeks were spent in Antigua, and the remainder 
of their time was divided between the other two islands. 

The reception of the delegates was in the highest degree 
&vorable to the promotion of then* object, and then: work will 
show how well they have used the extraordinary £EunUties 
affi>rded them. The committee have, in some instances, re- 
■ioced testimonialB which their modesty led them to suppress, 
fldiowiiig in what astiBiatioii they themoelves, m well as the 
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INTRODUCTION. V 

object of their mission, were held by some of the most distin- 
guished persons in the islands which they visited. 

So wide was the field before tliem, and so rich and various 
the fruit to be gathered, that they were tempted to go far be- 
yond the strength supplied by the failing health they carried 
with them. Most nobly did they postpone every personal con- 
sideration to the interests of the cause ; and the reader will, 
we think, agree with us, that they have achieved a result wliich 
undiminished energies could not have been expected to exceed 
— a result sufficient, if any thing could be, to justify the sacrifice 
it cost them. We regret to add that the labors and exposures 
of Mr. Kimball, so far prevented his recovery from the disease* 
which obliged him to resort to a milder climate, or perhaps wc 
should say aggravated it, that he has been compelled to leave to 
his colleague, aided by a friend, nearly the whole burden of pre- 
paring for the press — which, together with the great labor of 
condensing from the immense amount of collected materials, 
accounts for the delay of the publication. As neither Mr. Thome 
nor Mr. Kimball were here while the work was in press, it is 
not improbable that trivial errors have occurred, especially in 
the names of individuals. 

It will be perceived that the delegates rest nothing of import- 
ance on their own unattested observation. At every point they 
are fortified by the statements of a multitude of responsible per- 
sons in the islands, whose names, when not forbidden, they 
have taken the liberty to use in behalf of humanity. Many of 
these statements were given in the handwriting of the parties, 

* We leam that Mr. Kimball closed his mortal career at Pem- 
broke, N. H., April 12th, in the 25th year of his age. Very few 
men in the anti-slavery cause have been more distinguished 
than this lamented brother, for the zeal, discretion, and ability 
with which he has advocated the cause of the oppressed. »' Peace 
to the memory of a man of worth !" 
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and are in the poesession of the Executive Committee. Most 
of these island authorities are as unchallengeable on the score 
of previous leaning towards abolitionism, as Blr. M cDuffie or Mr. 
Calhoun would be two years hence, if slavery were to be abd- 
ished throughout the United States to-morrow. 

Among the points established in this work beyond the power 
of dispute or cavil, are the foUowing : 

1. That the act of IMMEDIATE EMANCIPATION in 
Antigua was not attended with atay disorder whatever. 

2. That the emancipated slaves have readily, faithfully, and 
efficiently worked for wages from the first. 

3. That wherever there has been any disturbance in the 
working of the apprenticeship, it has been invariably by the 
feult of the masters, or of the officers charged with the execu- 
tion of the " Abolition Act" 

4» That the prejudice of caste is fast disappearing in the 
emancipated islands. 

5. That the apprenticeship was not sought for by the planters 
as a preparation for freedom. 

0. That no such preparation was needed. 

7. That the planters who have fairly made the experiment, 
now greatly prefer the new system to thex)ld. 

8. That the emancipated people are perceptibly rising in the 
0cale of civilization, morals, and religion. 

From these established facts, reason cannot fail to make its 
inferences in favor of the two and a half millions of slaves in our 
ropublic. We present the work to our countrymen who yet 
hold slaves, with the utmost confidence that its perusal will not 
leave in their minds a doubt either of the duty or perfect safety 
of immediate emancipation, however it may fail to persuade their 
hearts — ^which God grant it may not ! 

By order of the Executive Coomiittee of the American Anti. 
Slavery Society. 

New Yoek, April 28th, 183a 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The first edition which was published, now a little more than 
a year ago, produced a very strong impression in this country 
respectmg the safety of emancipation. Since that time, another 
important change has taken place in the British West Indies, 
promising still more iavorable results to the cause of liberty. 

The visit of the English delegates, Messrs. Sturge and Scoble, 
referred to above, and the reports they made on their return, 
had the efiect of opening the eyes of the nation to the enormous 
abuses still perpetrated under the apprenticeship system. So 
great an excitement was produced in favor of the immediate 
abrogation of that absurd contrivance of gradualism, that the 
Home Government could scarcely maintain it, and was obliged 
to enact such restrictions upon the power of the masters and of 
the colonial legislatures, as rendered the ^rther continuance of 
the apprenticeship valueless, if not impracticable ; and, to the 
surprise of all, the cdiniies spontaneously, and with almost en- 
tire unanimity among themselves, granted entire and uncondi- 
tiooal freedom to all their late slaves, to take efiect on the 

FIRST OP AUGUST, 1838. 

The preliminary discussions which led to this result are fiill 
of instruction and interest In the Legislative Council of Bar- 
bados, April 24, the Bishop of that diocese spoke of a visit he 
had made to some of the other islands, and said, 

** I am satisfied the measure can be safely carried in this island, 
and if safely, then I feel justly ; for I consider the very important 
interests which are involved in the measure. I mnst confess, too, 
that 1 am unwilling th«t Baitedos ahoiild be behind any otiier 
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viii mraoDuoTiON. 

island, cspecisdly in a measure which may bo carried botli safely 
and justly, and where its example may be of such beneficial con. 
sequence." 

In the Legislature of Jamaica, on the question of a Commit- 
tee to bring in a Bill, Mr. Good remarked, 

** He could say that the negroes, from their general giK)d conduct, 
were deserving of the boon. Then why not give it with a good 
heart ? why exhibit any bad feeling about the matter ? There 
were many honorable gentlemen who had benefitted by the prcs. 
sure from without, who owed their rank in society and their scats 
in that house to the industry of the negroes. Why should they 
now show a bad heart in the matter ? Nine-tenths of the propric. 
tors of this island had determined upon giving up the apprcn. 
ticeship.'* 

Mr. Dallas said, 

** The abolition of the remaining term of apprenticeship mu9t 
take place ; ht them then join hand and heart in doing it wellf and 
with such grace as we now could. Let it have the appearance of 
a boon from ourselves, and not in downright submission to the 
coercive measures adopted by the British Parliament** 

The day itself, when it came, was celebrated by the freed 
people in the mopt becoming manner. In Barbados, it was set 
apart by proclamation of the Governor, " as a day of devout 
thanksgiving and praise to Almighty God for the happy termi- 
nation of slavery. The Governor himdolf attended divine ser- 
vice in the cathedral, an immense building, wliich was crowded 
in every part of its spacious area, galleries and aisles, with a 
most attentive assemblage of people of all colors and conditions. 
Several clergymen officiated ; and one of them, at the opening 
of the services, read most appropriately the 58th chapter of 
Isaiah. Imagine for a moment the effect in such an audience, 
en such an occasion, where were many hundreds of emanci- 
pated slaves, of words like these : — * Is not tliis the fast that 
I have chosen, to loose the bonds of wickedness, to undo tlie 
heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye 
break every yoke V The sermon by the Bishop was, as might 
have been expected on such an occasion, interesting and im- 
preflsive. He spoke with great efiect of the unexpected pro- 
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greas of freedom, from island to island, from coIout to colony, 
until, with a solitary exception, upon that day the stain of sla- 
very was obliterated forever from every British possession. 
The progress of education, the gradual reformation of morals, 
and the increasing thirst for reh'gious instruction, were all dwelt 
upon with great force, and the glory of all ascribed, as was 
most fit, to the Great Giver of every good and perfect gift." 

W. R. Hayes, Esq., an American resident, from whose letter 
the foregoing extract is taken, says, 

" The close of the day was not less auspicious. Nothing was 
seen that could mar the decent and truly impressive solcmlty of the 
day. There were no dances, no merry-making of any sort ; not a 
solitary drunkard, not a gun fired, nor even was a shout beard to 
welcome in the new-bom liberty. The only groups we saw were 
going to or retummg from the different chapels and churches ; ex- 
cept in a few mstances, where families might be seen reading or 
anging hymns at their own dwellings.** 

In Jamaica, a similar spirit generally prevailed among the 
freed people. Some of the celebrations were very imposing. 

The following verses were sung in many places by the newly 
freed people on the first of August : 

*< The thorny bush we'll clear away. 
The emblem of old slavery — 
Let every fibre of it die, 
And all its vices cease to be. 

** Let indolence, deceit, and theft, 
Be of their nourishment bereft. 
Let cmel wrong now disappear. 
And decent order crown each year.** 

Among the results of emancipation in Barbados, we find in 
the Barbadian newspaper of Dec. 1, a table compiled from the 
returns of the magistrates, respecting the police. The table 
includes the period from Aug. 1 to Oct. 15^ in the year 1837, 
and the same in 1838. 

Complaints againstlaborers in 1837 (2^ months) 3746 
Punishments of do. . . 3490 

Complaints dismissed, &c. . . 256 

Complaints in 1838 . 1071 
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X INTEODUCTIOK. 

Punishments .... 657 

Dismissed, &e. . . . . 414 

Diminution of complaints under freedom, 2675 

" Punishments, . . • 2833 

Increase of cases dismissed, &c. . 158 

The present condition of this island may be gathered in part 
from the following extiact of a letter written by Charles Stuart, 
who, with Mr. Scoble, has again visited the islands on a voyage 
of inquiry. It is dated Dec. 11, 1838. 

1. " The colony is in a state of the most perfect tranquillity. 
Magistrates and missionaries, planters and private individuals, 
residing in town and in the country, concur in giving praise to the 
emancipated laborers. 

2. *♦ The cultivation of the country was never in a finer state 
than at present, and an abundant crop is expected. The laborers, 
with few exceptions, are all at work ; and although poorly paid, 
the attachment which they feel to their native spot prevents their 
wandering. Many of them, however, have suffered, and are suf- 
fering severely from the t3nrant power with which the masters still 
continue invested. 

3. " There has been a striking diminution of crime amongst the 
people since their emancipation. They are admitted to be a law. 
fearing people. They have great respect for it — and all the magis. 
trates whom we have met, unite in according them that praise. 

4. *' The price of land continues to increase. Take the follow, 
'ing example. A Mr. Samuel Inness, a merchant of this town, 

(Bridgetown, Barbados) was so much terrified at the slaveholder 
bugbears of liberty, that he was on the point of giving up business 
and making his escape. A black merchant, Mr. Bourne, with 
difficulty dissuaded him. His business has since been considerably 
increased ; and five weeks ago, he joined his brother in purchasing 
Welsh-town estate for jC36,000 currency. They sold it soon after, 
wards for £42,000 ; and Mr. St. John, who purchased it from 
them, has since been offered jC3000 advance upon his bargain. 
Similar cases are numerous. The prices now given and offered 
are indeed extravagant. They do not denote tiie sanity of the 
people — but they emphatically attest the confidence which is felt 
in the superior advantages of liberty over slavery.** 

In Jamaica, we have the testimony of the Governor, in his 
message to the Legislature, Oct 30, 1838 : 

" I am happy in being able to declare that the conduct of the 
laboring population, who were then the objects of your liberal and 
enlightened policy, entitles them to the highest praise, and amply 
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proves how WELL THEY HAVE DESERVED the boon of 
freedom. 

" It was not to be expected that the total extinction of the ap- 
prenticeship law would be followed by an instantaneous return to 
active labor, but feeling as I do the deepest interest in tlie success- 
ful result of the great measure now in progress, I sincerely con- 
gratulate you and the country at large on the improvement which 
is daily taking place in the resumption of industrious liabits, and I 
TRUST THERE IS EVERY PROSPECT OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL PROSPERITY." 

The House of Assembly, in their reply, say, 

" The House join your Excellency in bearing testimony to the 
PEACEABLE MANNER in which the laboring population have 
conducted themselves in a state of FREEDOM." 

The present state of things in Jamaica is differently repre- 
sented by difl^rent classes of persons. It seems to be agreed 
that many of the freed men are not at work ; and the reason is, 
that they and their employers cannot agree as to the prico of 
wages. This shows at least that they " know how to take care of 
themselves." There are strong reasons, to beheve that the disa- 
greement is fostered by interested men. The Governor, Sir Lionel 
Smith, is active in traversing from district to district, giving advice 
to both of the contending parties, and striving to promote a mutual 
understanding. His testimony to the designs of the planters, 
given to their faces, and not denied, is very important. In a 
company, met for the purpose, in October, he said a great som-ce 
of discontent was the oppressive conduct of the planters ; he did 
not question their right to do what they pleased with their pro- 
perty, but doubted its prudence. " The exercise of right by the 
planters, and getting the people to work, are different matters." 
He told the managers they were trying to get up a panic, " to 
reduce the value of property, to create dismay, in order that you 
may speculate, by reducing the present value of property ; but 
you will be disappointed.*' 

The Fahnouth (Jam.) Post of Dec. 26, says : 

»* We unhesitatingly declare, that on those properties on which 
the peasantry have been kindly treated, and honestly remunerated 
for their labor, the duties required of them have as honestly been 
performed. If on some estates, the workng of the free system 
lias not been profitable and satisfactory, the fault must be attribut. 
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ed to those grasping and avaricious proprietors, who require an ex- 
tensive cultivation of their plantations, while they offer to the De. 
gro an inadequate compensation for his services, and endeavor to 
rob him, at the same time, of the produce of his grounds.** 

The moral condition of the island is greatly improved in con- 
sequence of emancipation. The Rev. John Clark, Baptist mis. 
sionary, who spent the summer of 1837 in this country, in a 
letter to the editor of the N. Y. Baptist Register, dated January 
9, 1839, says, 

" On my return I found my different churches in a better state 
than I could have expected, through the blessing of God upon the 
faithful labors of the two native assistants I left in charge of them 
during my absence. Since, they have gone on increasing, and on 
Sabbath first we expect to baptize one hundred and sixty. 

** The schools, also, arc increasing ; and all, so far as mortal 
eyes can penetrate, bids fair for prosperity, and knowledge, and 
happiness, in this interesting isle of the West. Thepeople are 
working cheerfully for 1.8, 2.1, and 2.6, per day. The 1.8 is a 
quarter of a dollar ; the 2.1 is your two shillings and six pence ; 
and the 2.6 is with you three shillings. This is without any houae 
or ground ; when they are supplied with those, they work for less. 
I hear of tiiem getting irom 10 pence (i. e. your shilling) to 2.1, 
with hut and ground mcluded. 

** In our churches knowledge is increasing ; Bibles are procured 
and read ; many grown up people have pernevered at Sabbath and 
night schools, unm they have felt able to read intelligibly the word 
of eternal life for themselves. Fruits of righteousness frequently 
appear ; liberality abounds ; and a great desure prevails to send the 
gospel to Africa. Many here would gladly go, were they fit, to 
Sieir distant kinsmen ; and several of the Jamaica missionaries 
woidd, were others sent to take charge of their churches, gladly ffo 
to commence a mission, if practicable, on the banks of the 
Niger, or some other of the interior parts of the vast continent of 
Africa. Upwards of six hundred dollars have been speedily sail- 
scribed, by two or three churches, for this object ; and it is hoped 
that the society in England will take the important matter into 
their most serious consideration.** 

Another Baptist missionary of the same name, says, October 
30, 1838: 

** I have received upwards of 400 new inquirers since the first of 
August ; have a goodly number of candidates for baptism ; sold a 
great number of Bibles, &c. ; have received £1000 subscriptions, 
besides JC300 in June. God, I think, is blessing us; and it be. 
comes us to pray for greater showem of blessings.** 
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Rev. Thomas T. Abbott, of St Arm*s Bay, says : 

** As to the working of the free system, I can only say that the 
people are working in every instance in which they could reasona- 
bly be expected to do so. TJie greater part are working at Is. 8d. 
per day, house and grounds free, or at job-work, when they com. 
monly earn from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 4d. per day of eight or nine nours." 

The Falmoutli Post, in recommending the formation of an 
Anti-Slavery Society, says ; 

** It is now the time to act. It is not one man, nor a million, 
but the ^irit of Liberty that is to succeed. The waves which 
dash upon the shore are one by one broken, but THE OCEAN 
CONQUERS NEVERTHELESS." 

With regard to some of the other islands, we are enabled to 
present the following testimonies . 

Tbinidad- — The Trinidad Standard states, 

*' The conduct of the lately Uberated population in this colony is 
most exemplary, but still the planters are calling out as loudly as 
ourselves for emigrants." [Not, how to get rid of them.] 

St. Christophek. — The Trinidad Standard says, 

•* At St. Christopher the new system appears to work better than 
in any other colony in the Antilles.'* " A census of this island has 
been taken, and the total population on the 3l8t of July last, found 
to be 21,578." 

St. Vincent's. — ^Amos Townsend, Esq., cashier of one of the 
the banks in New Haven, in a letter dated February 21, pub- 
lished in the N. Y. Evenmg Post, says : 

** A Mr. Jackson, a planter from Sf. Vincents, has been in this 
city within a few days, and says that the emancipation of the slaves 
on that island works extremely well, and that his plantation pro. 
duces more and yields a larger profit than it has ever done before. 
The emancipated slaves now do in eight hours what was before 
considered a two days* task, and he pays the laborers a dollar 
a day." 

He was also anxious to procure a supply of laborers from the 
United Statea 
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CHAPTER I. 

■ Antigua is about eighteen miles long and fifteen broad : the 
interior is low and undulating, the coast mountainous. Prom 
the heights on the coast the whole island may be taken in at 
one view, and in a clear day the ocean can be seen entirely 
around the land, with the exception of a few miles of cliff in 
one quarter. The population of Antigua is about 37,000, of 
'whom 30,000 are negroes — ^lately slaves — 4500 are free people 
of color, and 2500 are whites. 

The cultivation of the island is principally in sugar, of which 
the average annual crop is 15,000 hogsheads. Antigua is one 
of the oldest of the British West India colonies, and ranks Iiigh 
in importance and influence. Owing to the proportion of pro- 
prietors resident in the island, there is an accumulation of talent, 
int^ligence and refinement, greater, perhaps, than in any Eng- 
lish colony, excepting Jamaica. 

' Our sohcitude on entering the Island of Antigua was intense. 
Chained with a mission so nearly concerning the political and 
cToinestic institutions of the colony, we might well be doubtfid 
as to the manner of our reception. We knew indeed that sla- 
very was abolished, that Antigua had rejected the apprentice- 
ship, and adopted entire emancipation. We knew also, that the 
firee system had surpassed the hopes of its advocates. But we 
were in the midst of those wlioso habits and sentiments had 
been formed under the influences of slavery, whose perjudices 
still clinging to it might lead them to regard our visit witli indif- 
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ference at least, if not with jealousy. We dared not hope for 
aid from men who, not three years before, were slavehdderst 
and who, as a body, strenuously resisted the aboUtion measure, 
finally yielding to it (xily because they found resistance vain. 

Mingled with the depressing anxieties aheady referred to, 
were emotions of pleasure and exultation, when we stepped 
upon the shores of an unfettered isle. We trod a soil from whidb 
the last vestige of slavery had been swept away ! To us, accus- 
tomed as we were to infer the existence of slavery from the 
presence of a particular hue, the numbers of negroes passing to 
and fro, engaged in their several employments, denoted a land 
of oppression ; but the erect forms, tlic active movements, and 
the sprightly countenances, bespoke that spirit of disinthraU- 
ment which had gone abroad through Antigua. 

On the day of our arrival we had an interview with the Rev. 
James Cox, the superintendent of the Weslcyan mission in the 
island. He assured us that we need apprehend no diiSiculty.in 
procuring information, adding, " We are all free here now ; — 
every man can speak his sentiments una wed. We have nothinur 
to conceal in our present system ; had you come here as the 
advoccUes of slavery you might have met with a very difierent ■ 
reception." 

At the same time we met the Rev. N. Gilbert, a clergyi^an. 
of the English Church, and proprietor of an estate. Mr. G* ex- « 
pressed the hope that we might gather such facts during* oih: 
stay in the island, as would tend effectually to remove the curse . 
of slavery from the United States. He said that the feilure of 
the crops, from the extraordinary drought which was still pre^ . 
vailing, would, he feared, be charged by persons abroad, to th^ , 
new system. »» The enemies of freedom," said he, *» will n^ ^ 
ascribe the failure to the proper cause. It will be in vain that * 
we solenmly declare, that for more than thirty years the islajo^'- 
has not experienced such a drought. Our enemies will p^iBukl 
in laying aJl to the charge of our free system ; men will look 
only at the amount of sugar exported, which will be less than 
half the average. They will run away with this fact, and 
triumph over it as the disastrous consequence of abohtion." 

On the same day we were introduced to the Rev. Bennet 
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Harvey, the principal of the Moravian micmon, to a merchant, 
an agent for several estates, and to an intelligent manager. 
Each of these gentlemen gave us the most cordial welcome, and 
exjnressed a warm sympathy in the objects of our viat On the 
following day we dined, by invitation, with the superintendent 
of the Wesleyan mission, in company with several missionaries. 
Freedom in Antigua was the engrossing and delightful topic 
They rejoiced in the change, not merely from sympathy with 
the disinthralled negroes, but because it had emancipated them 
from a disheartening surveillance, and opened new fields of use- 
fulness. They hailed the star of freedom "with exceeding 
great joy," because it heralded the speedy dawning of the Son 
of Righteousness. - 

We took an early opportunity to call on the Governor, whom 
we finmd afiable and courteous. On learning that we were from 
the United States, he remarked, that he entertained a high re- 
spect for our country, but its slavery was a stain upon the whole 
nation. He expressed his conviction that the instigators of 
northern mobs must be implicated in some way, pecuniary or 
otherwise, with slavery. The Governor stated various particu- 
lars in which Antigua had been greatly improved by the abolition 
of slavery. He said, the planters all conceded that emancipa- 
tion had been a great blessing to the island, and he did not 
know of a single individual who wished to return to the old 
system. 

His excellency profiered us every assistance in his power, and 
requested his secretary — a colored gentleman — ^to furnish us with 
certain documents which he thought would be of service to us. 
When we rose to leave, the Governor followed us to the door, 
repeating the advice that we should « see with our own eyes, 
and hear with our own ears." The interest which his Excel- 
lency manifested in our enterprise, satisfied us that the prevalent 
feeling in the island was opposed to slavery, since it was a mat- 
ter wen understood that the Grovemor's partialities, if he had 
any, were on the side of the planters rather than the peojde. 

On the same day we were introduced to a barrister, a mem- 
ber of the assembly and proprietor of an estate. He was in the 
asseml^ at the time the abolition act was under discussion. He 
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said that it was violently opposed, until it was seen to be inevi- 
table. Many were the jn-edictions made respecting the ruin 
which would be brought upon the colony ; but these predictions 
had failed, and abolition was now regarded as the salvation of 
the island. 

SABBATH. 

The morning of our first Sabbath in Antigua came with that 
hushed stillness which marks the Sabbath dawn in the retired 
villages of New England. The arrangements of the &mi]y 
were conducted with a studied silence that indicated habitual 
respect for the Lord's day. At 10 o'clock* the streets were 
filled with the church-going throng. The rich rolled along in 
their splendid vehicles with liveried outriders and postillions. 
The poor moved in lowlier procession, yet in neat attire, and 
witli the serious air of Christian worshippers. We attended the 
Moravian service. In going to the chapel, which is situated on 
the border of the town, we passed through and across the most 
frequented streets. No persons were to be seen, excepting those 
whose course was toward some place of worship. The shops 
were all shut, and the voices of business and amusement were 
hushed. The market place, which yesterday was full of swarm- 
ing life, and sent forth a confused uproar, was deserted and 
dumb — not a straggler was to be seen of all the multitude. 

On approaclung the Moravian chapel we observed the negroes 
wending their way churchward from the surrounding estates, 
along the roads leading into the town. 

When we entered the chapel the service had begun, and the 
people were standing, and repeating their liturgy. The house, 
which was capable of holding about a thousand persons, was 
filled. The audience were all black and colored, mostly of the 
deepest Ethiopian hue, and had come up hither firom the estates 
where once they toiled as slaves, but now as freemen, to pro- 
sent their thank-oflferings unto Him whose truth and Sphit bad 
made them free. In the simplicity and tidiness of their attire, 
in its uniformity and fireedom firom ornament, it resembled the 
dress of the liViends. The females were dad in plain white 
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gcioms^ with neat tnrbans of cambric or muslin on their heads. 
The males were dressed in spencers, vests, and pantaloons, aU 
of white. All were serious in their demeanor, and although the 
services continued more than two hours, they gave a wakeful 
attention to the end. Their responses in the litany were solemn 
and regular. 

Great respect was paid to the aged and infirm. A poor blind 
man came groping his way, and was kindly conducted to a seat 
in an airy place. A lame man came wearily up to the door, 
when one within the house rose and led him to the seat he him- 
self had just occupied. As we sat facing the congregation, we 
looked around upon the multitude to find the marks of those de» 
moniac passions which are to strew carnage through our own 
country when its bondsmen shall be made free. The counte- 
nances gathered there, bore the traces of benevolence, of hu- 
mihty, of meekness, of docility, and reverence ; and we felt, 
while looking on them, that the doers of justice to a wronged 
people ** shall surely dwell in safety and be quiet from fear 
of evil." 

After the service, we visited the Sabbath school The super- 
intendent was an interesting young colored man. We attended 
the recitation of a Testament class of children of both sexes from 
eight to twelve. They read, and answered numerous questions 
with great sprightliness. 

In the afternoon we attended the Episcopal church, of which 
the Rev. Robert Holberton is rector. We here saw a specimen 
of the aristocracy of the island. A considerable number pre- 
sent were whites — ^rich proprietors with their femilies, managers 
of estates, officers of govenmient, and merchants. The greater 
proportion of the auditcnry, however, were colored people and 
blacks. It might be expected that distinctions of color would 
be found here, if anywhere ; — however, the actual distinction, 
even in this the most fashionable church in Antigua, amounted 
only to this, that the body pews on each side of the broad aisle 
were occupied by the whites, the side pews by the colored peo- 
pie, and the broad aisle in the middle by the negroes. The 
gallery, on one side, was also appropriated to the colored 

people, and on the other to the blacks. The finery of the 
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negroes was in sad contrast with the simplicity we had just 
seen at the Moravian chapeL Their dresses were of every 
color and style ; their hats were of all shapes and sizes, and filla- 
greed with the most tawdry superfluity of ribbons. Beneath 
these gaudy bonnets were glossy ringlets, fadse and real, clus* 
tering in tropical luxuriance. This &ntastic display was evi^ 
dently a rude attempt to follow the examples set them by the 
white aristocracy. 

The choir was composed chiefly of colored boys, who were 
placed on the right side of the organ, and about an equal num. 
ber of colored girls on the left. In front of the organ were eight 
or ten white children. The music of this colored, or rather 
^ amalgamated " choir, directed by a colored chorister, and ac- 
companied by a colored organist, was in good taste. 

In the evening, we accompanied a friend to the Wesleyan 
chapel,, of which the Rev. James Cox is pastor. The minister 
invited us to a seat within the altar, where we sould have a fuQ 
view of the congregation. The chapel was crowded. Nearly 
twelve hundred persons were present All sat promiscuously m 
respect of color. In one pew was a fiimily of whites, next a 
fetmily of colored persons, and behind that perhaps might be Been» 
side by side, the ebon hue oi the negro, the nuxed tint of the 
mulatto, and the unblended whiteness of the European. Thus 
they sat in crowded contact, seemingly unconscious that they 
were outraging good taste, violating natural laws, and ** con- 
founding distinctions of divine appointment!'* In whatever 
direction we turned, th^re was the same commixture of eoikxTB. 
What to one of our own countrymen whose contempt for the 
oppressed has defended itself wiUi the plea of prejudice against 
color, would have been a combination absolutely shocking, was 
to us a scene as gratifying as it was new. 

On both sides, the gallery presented the same unconscious 
blending of colors. The choir was composed of a large num- 
ber, mostly colored, of all ages. The front seats were filled 
by children of various ages^— the rear, of adults, rising above 
these tiny choristers, and softening the shrillness of their notes 
by the deeper tones of mature age. 

The style of the preaching which we heard on the diflferenk 
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occafiioDs above described, 6o £sur as it is any index to the inteU 
%enee of the several congregations, is certainly a high com- 
mendation. The language used would not offend the taste of 
any congregation, however refined. 

On the other hand, the fixed attention of the peqile showed 
that the truths deUvered were understood and appreciated. 

We observed, that in the last two services the subject of the 
present drought was particularly noticed in prayer. 

The account here given is but a &ir specimen of the solemnity 
and deconim of an Antigua sabbath. 

VISIT TO Millar's estate. 

Early in the week after our anival, by the special invitation 
of the manager, we visited this estate. It is situated about four 
miles fix)m the town of St John's. 

The smooth MacAdamized road extending across the rolling 
plains and gently-sloping hill-sides, covered with waving cane, 
and intenspersed with provision grounds, contributed with the 
fresh bracing air of the meaning to make the drive pleasant and 
animating. 

At short intervals were seen the buildings of the different es- 
tates thrown together in small groups, consisting of the mana^ 
ger's mansion and out-houses, negro huts, boiling house, cooling 
houses, distillery and windmill The mansion is generaDy en 
an elevated spot, commanding a view of the estate and sur- 
rounding country. The cane fields presented a novel appear- 
ance — being without fences of any description. Even those fields 
which lie bordering cm the highways are wholly unprotected by 
hedge, ditch, or rails. This is from necessity. Wooden fences 
they cannot have, for lack of timber. Hedges are not used, be- 
cause they are found to withdraw the moisture fix)m the canes. 
To prevent depredations, there are watchmen on every estatei 
employed both day and night There are also stock-keepers, 
employed by day in keeping the cattle within proper grazing 
limits. As each estate guards its own stock by day, and folds 
them by night, the fields are in little danger. 

We passed great numbers of negroes on the zoad, loaded with 
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eveiy kind of commodity for the town market. The head is the 
beast of burthen among the negroes throughout the West Indies. 
Whatever the load, whether it be trifling or valuable, strong or 
frail, it is consigned to the head, both for safe keeping and for 
transportation. While the head is thus taxed, the hands hang 
useless by the side, or are busied in gesticulating, as the people 
chat together along the way. The negroes we passed were all 
decently clad. They uniformly stopped as they came opposite 
to us, to pay the usual civilities. This the men did by touching 
their hats and bowing, and the women, by making a low coiir- 
tesy, and adding, sometimes, ** howdy, massa," or *<moniin% 
massa." We passed several loaded wagons, drawn by three, 
four, or five yoke of oxen, and in every instance the driver, so 
&r from manifesting any diapositioii ^insolently" to crowd us 
off the road, or to ccmtend for bis part of it, turned his team aside^ 
leaving us double room to go by, and sometimes stopping untii 
we had passed. 

We were kindly received at Millar's by Mr. Bourne, the 
manager. Millar's is one of the first estates in Antigua. Tlie 
last year it made the largest sugar crop on the island. Mr. B. 
took us before breakiast to view the estate. On the way, he 
remarked that we had visited the island at a very un£9ivorable 
time for seeing the cultivation of it, as everythmg was sufiering 
greatly from the drought There had not been a single copious 
rain, such as would ^ make the water run," since the first of 
March previous. As we approached the laborers, the manager 
pointed out one company o( ten, who were at watk with their 
hoes by the side of die road, while a larger one of thirty were 
in the middle of the field. They greeted us in the most friendly 
manner. The manager spoke kindly to them, encouraging thenr\ 
to be industrious. He stopped a moment to explain to us the 
process of cane-holing. The field is first ploughed* in one direc- 
tion, and the ground thrown up in ridges of about a foot high. 

* In those cases where the plough is used at all. It is not yet 
generally introduced throughout the West Indies. Where the 
plough is not used, the whole process of holing is done with the 
hoe, and is extremely laborious. 
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Then fiimilar ridges are formed crosswise, with the hoe, makiiig 
regular squares of two-feet-sides over the field. By raising the 
sen], a clear space of six inches square is left at the bottom. In 
this space the plaTd is placed horizontally, and slightly covered 
with earth. The ridges are left about it, for the purpose of con- 
ducting the rain to the roots, and also to retain the mcnstnre. 
When we came up to the large company, they paused a mo- 
ment, and with a hearty salutation, which ran all along the line, 
bade us «good momin'," and immediately resumed their labor. 
The men and women were intermingled ; the latter kept pace 
with the former, wielding their hoes with energy and efifect 
The manager addressed them for a few moments, telling them 
who we were, and the object of our visit He told them of the 
great number of slaves in America, and appealed to them to 
know whether they would not be soiber, industrious and diligent^ 
so as to prove to American slaveholdeiis the benefit of fi^eing all 
their slaves. At the close of each sentence, they all responded, 
**Yes, massa," or ^Grod bless de massas," and at the condn- 
sion, they answered the appeal, with much feeling, « Yes, mas- 
sa ; please God, massa, we wiU all do so." When we turned to 
leave, they wished to know what we thought of their industry. 
We assured them that we were much pleaded, for which they 
returned their ^ thankee, maesa." They were working at a^ofr. 
The manager had given them a jnece of ground ^to hole," en- 
gaging to pay them sixteen dollars when they had finished it 
He remarked that he had found it a good plan to ffvejobs. He 
obtained more work in this way than he did by giving the ordi- 
nary wages, which is about eleven cents per day. It looked 
very much like slavery to see the females working in the field ; 
but the manager said they chose it generally ^for the sake of 
the wages,^^ Mr. B. returned with us to the house, leaving the 
gangs in the field, with only an aged negro in charge of the 
work, as superintendent. Such now is the name of the over- 
seer. The very ierms, driver and overseer^ are banished fix)m 
Antigua ; and the whip is buried beneath the soQ of fireedom. 

When we reached the house we were introduced to Mr. Wat- 
kins, a colored planter, whom Mr. B. had invited to breakfast 

with us. Mr. Watkins was very communicative, and from 

3* 
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him and Mr. B^ who was equally free, we obtained infonna- 
tion on a great variety of points, which we reserve for the 
difierent heads to which they appropriately belong. 

fitch's creek estate. 

From Millar's we proceeded to Fitch's Creek Estate, where 
we had been invited to dine by the intelligent manager, Mr. H. 
Armstrong. We there met several Wesleyan missionaries. 
Mr. A. is himself a local preacher in the Wesleyan connection. 
When a stranger visits an estate in the West Indies, almost the 
first thing is an offer from the manager to accompany him 
through the sugar works. Mr. A. conducted us first to a new 
boiling house, which he was building after a plan of his own de- 
vising. The house is of brick, on a very extensive scala It 
has been built entirely by negroes— -chiefly those belonging to 
the estate who were emancipated in 1834. Fitx^h's Creek Es- 
tate is one of the largest on the Island, consisting of 500 acres, 
of which 300 are under cultivation. The number of people 
employed and living on the property is 260. This estate iiidi. 
cates anything else than an apprehension of approaching rum. 
It presents the appearance, fax more, of a resurrection from 
the grave. In addition to his improved sugar and boiling estab- 
lishment, he has projected a plan for a new village, (as the col* 
lection of negro houses is called,) and has already selected the 
ground and begun to build. The houses are to be larger than 
those at present in use ; they are to be built of stone instead of 
mud and sticks, and to be neatly roofed. Instead of being hud- 
dled together in a by place, as has mostly been the case, they 
are to be built on an elevated site, and ranged at regular inter- 
vals around three sides of a large square, in the centre of which 
a building for a chapel and school house is to be erected. Each 
house is to have a garden. This and similar improvements are 
now in progress, with the view of adding to the comforts of the 
laborers, and attaching them to the estate. It has become the 
interest of the planter to make it for the interest of the people to 
remain on his estate. This muttud interest is the only sure 
basis of prosperity on the one hand, and of industry on the other. 
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The whole company heartily joined in assuring us that a 
knowledge of the actual working of abolition in Antigua, would 
be altogether favorable to the cause of freedom, and that the 
more thorough our knowledge of the facts in the case, the more 
perfoct vxnUd he our confidence in the safely of immediate eman- 

Mr. A. said that the spirit of enterprise, before dormant, had 
been roused since emancipation, and planters were now begin- 
ning to inquire as to the best modes of cultivation, and to pnv 
pose measures of general improvement One of these measureB 
was the establishing of free villages, in which the laborers might 
dwell by paying a small rent When tiie adjacent planten 
needed help, they could here find a supply for the occaskxL 
This plan would relieve the laborers from some of that depend- 
ence w^hich they must feel so long as they live on the estate and 
in the houses of the planters. Many advantages of such a sys- 
tem were specified. We allude to it here only as an iUos- 
tration of that spirit of inquiry which fireedcxn has kindled in the 
minds of the planters. 

No little desire was manifested by the c(»npany to know the 
state of the slavery question in tUs country. They aD, plant- 
ers and missionaries,, spoke in terms of abhcnrence of our 
slavery, our mobs, our prejudice, and our Christianity. One 
of the missionaries said it would never do for him to go to Ame- 
rica, for he should certainly be excommunicated by his Method- 
ist brethren, and Ljmched by the advocates ai slavery. He in- 
sisted that slaveholding professors and ministers should be cut 
off firom the ccnnmunion of the church. 

As we were about to take leave, the proprietor of the estate 
rode up, accompanied by the Governor, whom he had brought 
to see the new boiling-house, and the other improvements which 
were in progress. The proprietor resides in St Jolm's, is a gen- 
tleman of large fortune, and a member of the assembly. He said 
he would be happy to aid us in any way — ^but added, that in all 
details of a practical kind, and in all matters of fact, the planters 
were the best witnesses, for they were the conductors of the 
present system. We were glad to obtain the endorsement of an 
influential proprietor to the testimony of practical planters. 
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DINNEB AT THE GOVERNOR'S. 

On the foQowing day, having received a veiy courteous invi- 
tatioo* from the Governor to dine at the Government Houses 
we made our arrangements to do sa The Hon. Paul Horsford, 
a member of the council, called during the day, to say, that he 
expected to dine with us at the Government House, and that he 
would be happy to call for us at the appointed hour, and conduct 
OB thither. At six o'clock Mr. H.'s carriage drove up to oar 
door, and we accompanied him to the Governor's, where we 
were introduced to CoL Jarvis, a member of the privy council, 
and prqyrietor of several estates in the island, CoL Edwards, a 
member of the assembly and a barrister, Dr. Musgravc, a mem- 
ber of the assembly, and Mr. Shiel, attorney general. A dinner 
of state, at a Grovemor's house, attended by a company of high- 
tooed politicians, professional gentlemen, and proprietors, could 
hardly be expected to furnish large accessions to our stock of 
information relating to the object of our visit Dinner being 
announced, we were hardly seated at the table when his excel- 
lency pohtely offered to drink a glass of Madeira with us. 
We begged leave to decline the honor. In a short time he prob> 
posed a glass of Champaign — again we declined. " Why, sure- 
ly, gentlemen," exclaimed the Governor, " you must belong to 
the temperance society." "Yes, sir, we do." "Is it possible? 
but you will surely take a glass of Kqueur 1" " Your excellency 
must pardon us if we again decline the honor ; we drink no 
wines." This announcement of ultra temperance principles ex- 
cited no little surprise. Finding that our allegiance to cold 
water was not to be shaken, the Governor condescended at 

♦ We venture to publish the note in which the Governor con- 
veyed his invitation, simply because, though a trifle in itself, it 
will serve to show the estimation in which our mission was held. 

" If Messrs. Kimball and Thome are not engaged Tuesday next, 
the Lieut. Governor will be happy to see them at dinner, at six 
o'clock, when he will endeavor to facilitate their philanthropic 
inquiries,by inviting two or three proprietors to meet them. 

" GavemmerU House, St. John\ Dec. 18th, 1836." 
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last to meet us on middle ground, and drink his wine to our 
water. 

The conversation on the subject of emancipation served to 
show that the prevailing sentiment was decidedly &vorable to 
the free system. CoL Jarvis, who is the prcfpnetot of three 
estates, said that he was in England at the time the bill for im- 
mediate emancipation passed the legislature. Had he been in 
the island he should have opposed it ; but now he was glad it had 
prevailed. The evil consequences which he apprehended had 
not been realized, and he was now confident that they never 
would be. 

As to prejudice against the black and colored people, ali 
thought it was rapidly decrearang — indeed, they coidd scarcely 
say there was now any such thing. To be sure, there was an 
avension among the h^er classes of the whites, and ei^cially 
among femdiesy to associating in parties with coIcHied people ; 
but it was not on account of their colore but chiefly because of their 
illegitimacy. This was to us a new source of inrejudice ; but 
subse^ent information fully explained its bearngs. The whites 
of the West Indies are themselves the authore of that Ul^iti' 
vuKff, out of which their aversion springs. It is not to be won- 
dered that they should be unwilling to invite the colored pe<^ 
to their social parties, seeing they might not unfirequently be 
subjected to the embarrassment of introducing to their white 
wives a coibred mistress or an HHegUimate daughter. This aho 
ejcplains the special prejudice which the ladies of the higgler 
classes feel towards those among whom are their guiky rivals 
in a husband's afiections, and those whose every feature teUs the 
story of a husband's un&ithfulness ! 

A few days after our dinner with the Governor and his friends, 
we took break£EU3t, by invitation, with Mr. Watkins, the c/okred 
planter whom we had the pleasure ci meeting at Millar's, on a 
previous occasion. Mr. W. pditely sent in his chaise for us, a 
distance of five miles. At an early hour we reached Donovan's, 
the estate of which he is manager. We found the sugar works 
in active operation: the broad wings of the windmill were 
wheeling their stately revolutions, and the smoke was issuing 
in dense volumes from the chimney of the boiling house. Some 
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of the negroes were employed in carrying cane to the mill, others 
in carrying away the trcuh or tnegass, as the cane is called after 
the juice is pressed from it Others, chiefly the old men and 
women, were tearing the megass apart, and strewing it cm the 
ground to dry. It is the (xily fuel used for boiling the sugar. 

On entering the house we found three planters whom Mr. 
W. had invited to breakfest with us. The meeting of a number 
of intelligent practical planters affi>rded a good opportunity fer 
comparing their views. On all the main points, touching the 
working of freedom, there was a strong coincidence. 

When break&st was ready, Mrs. W. entered the room, and 
after our introductioD to her, took her place at the head of the 
table. Her conversation was intelligent, her manners highly 
pdished, and she presided at the table with admirable grace and 
dignity. 

On the Mowing day. Dr. Ferguson, oi St John's, called on 
US. Dr. Ferguscm is a member of the assembly, and one of the 
first physicians in the island. The Doctor said that freedom had 
wrought like a magician, and had it not been for the unprece- 
dented drought, the island would now be in a state of prosperitj 
unequalled in any period of its history. Dr. F. remarked that a 
general spirit of improvement was pervading the island. The 
moral ccmdition of the whites was rapidly brightening ; formerly 
concubinage was respeddble; it had been customary for married 
men— those oi the highest standing — to keep one or two colored 
mistresses. This practice was now becoming disreputable. 
There had been a great aheration as to the observance of the 
Sabbath ; formerly more business was done in St. John's on 
Sunday, by the merchants, than on all the other days of the week 
together. The mercantile business of the town had increased 
astonishingly ; he thought that the tftoreB and shops had muhi- 
plied in a ratio of ten to one. Mechanical pursuits were like- 
wise in a flourishing condition. Dr. F. said that a greater num- 
ber of buildings had been erected since emancipation, than had 
been put up for twenty years before. Great improvements 
had also been made in tl^ streets and roads in town and 
country. 
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MABKET. 

Sattibday. — ^This is the regular market-day here. The ne- 
groes come from all parts of the island, walking sometimes ten 
or fifteen miles to attend St John's market We pressed our 
way through the dense mass of all hues which crowded the mar- 
ket The ground was covered with wooden trays, filled with 
all kinds of fruits, grain, vegetables, fowls, fish and flesh. Each 
one, as we passed, called attention to his or her httle stock. We 
passed up to the head of the avenue, where men and women 
were employed in cutting up the light fire«wood which they 
had brought from the country on their heads, and in binding 
it into small bundles for sale. Here we paused a moment, and 
looked down upon the busy multitude below. The whole 
street was a moving mass. There were broad Panama hats^ 
and gaudy turbans, and uncovered heads, and heads laden 
with water-pots, and boxes, and baskets, and trajrs— ^ moving 
and mingling in seemingly inextricable confusion. There could 
not have been less than fifteen hundred peq>le ccusgregated 
in that street— all, or nearly all, emancipated slaves. Yet, 
amidst all the excitements and competitions of trade, their 
conduct towards each other was polite and kind* Not a word, 
or look, or gesture of insolence or indecency did we observe. 
Smiling countenances and friendly voices greeted us on every 
side, and we felt no fears either of having our pockets picked 
or our throats cut ! 

At the other end of the market-place stoodthe Lock-up hotise^ 
the Cage, and the Whipping Post, with stocks for feet and 
wrists. These are almost the sole relics of slavery which 
still linger in the town. The Lock-up house is a sort of jail, 
built of stone, about fifteen feet square, and originally designed^ 
as a place of confinement for slaves taken up by the patroL The 
Cage is a smaller building, adjoining the former, the sides of 
which are composed of strong iron bars — ^fitly called a cage ! 
The prisoner was exposed to the gaze and insult of every passer- 
by, without the possibility of concealment The Whipping Post 
is hard by, but its occupation is gone. Indeed, all these appen- 
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dages of slavery have gone into entire disuse, and Time is doiiig 
his wi^-k of dilapidation upon them. We &ncied we could see in 
the marketers^ as they walked in and out at the doorless en* 
trance of the Lock-up house, or leaned against the Wh^>piiig 
Post, in careless chat, that harmless defiance which would prompt 
one to beard the dead Uon. 

Returning from the market we observed a negro woman pasB* 
ing through the street, with several large hat boxes strung on 
her arm. She accidentally let one of them &1L The box had 
hardly reached the ground, when a little boy sprang from the 
back of a carriage rolling by, handed the woman the box, and 
hastened to remount the carriage. 

CHBISTMA8. 

During the reign of slavery, the Christmas holidays brought 
with them general alarm. To prevent insurrections, the militia 
was uniformly called out, and an array made of all that was 
formidable in military enginery. This custom was dispensed 
with at once, after emancipation. As Christmas came oo the 
Sabbath, it tested the respect for that day. The morning 
was similar, in all respects, to the morning of the Sabbath de- 
scribed above; the same serenity reigning ever3nvhere — ^the 
same quiet in the household movements, and the same tran- 
quillity prevailing through the streets. We attended morning 
service at the Moravian chapeL Notwithstanding the descrip- 
tions we had heard of the great change which emancipation 
had wrought in the observance of Christmas, we were quite 
unprepared for the delightful reality around us. Though thirty 
thousand slaves had but lately been " turned loose " upon a 
population of less than three thousand ! instead of meeting 
with scenes of disorder, what were the sights which ' greeted 
our eyesi The neat attire, the serious demeanor, and the 
thronged procession to the place of worship. In every direc- 
tion the roads leading into town were lined with happy beings 
— attired for the house of God. When groups coming from 
diflferent quarters met at the comers, they stopped a momsaL 



to exchange salutations and shake hands, and then proceeded 
on together. 

The Mc»:avian chapel was slightly decorated with green 
branches. They were the (mly adorning which marked the 
plain sanctuary of a plain people. It was crowded with black 
and col(»ed people, and very many stood without, who could 
not get in. After the close of the service in the chapel, the 
minister proceeded to the adjacent school room, and preached 
to another crowded audience. In the evening the Wesleyan 
chapel was crowded to overfloTdng. The aisles and commu- 
nion place were fulL On all festivals and holidays, which 
occur (m the Sabbath, the churches and chapels are more 
thronged than on any other Lord's day. 

It is hardly necessary to state that there was no instance of & 
dance or drunken riot, nor wild shouts of mirth during the day. 
The Christmas, instead of breaking in upon the repose of 
the Sabbath, seemed only to enhance the usual solenmity of 
the day. 

The hoMajB continued until the next Wednesday morning, 
and the same order prevailed to the close of them. On Monday 
there were religious services in most of the churches and cha- 
pels, where Sabbath school addresses, discourses on the relative 
duties of husband and wife, and on kindred subjects, were de- 
livered. 

An intelligent gentleman informed us that the negroes, while 
slaves, used to spend during the Christmas holidays the extra 
money which they got during the year. Now they save it— to 
buy smdU tracts of land for their own cultivation. 

The Grovemor informed us that the police returns did not re- 
p^ a single case of arrest during the holidays. He said he had 
been well acquainted with the country districts of England — ^he 
had also travelled extensively in Europe — ^yet he had never 
found such a peaceable^ orderly, and law-abiding people as those 
of Antigua. 

An acquaintance of nine weeks with the colored population 
of St John's, meeting them by the wayside, in their shops, in 
their parlors, and elsewhere, enables us to pronounce them a 
peq)]e of general intelligence, refinement of manners, personal 

4 
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accomplishments, and true pc^teness. As to their style of drest 
and mode of living, were we disposed to make any criticism, we 
should say that they were extravagant In refined and elevated 
conversation, they would certainly bear a comparison witk 
the white funilies of the island. 

VISIT TO THIBOU JABVIs's ESTATE. 

After the Christmas holidays were over, we resumed our 
visits to the country. Being provided with a letter to the rnana* 
ger of Thibou Jarvis*s estate, Mr. James Howell, we embraced 
the earliest opportunity to call on him. Mr. H. has been in An- 
tigua for thirty-six years, and has been a practical planter duiing 
the whole of that time. He has the management of two estates, 
on which there are more than five hundred people. The 
principal items of Mr. Howell's testimony will be found in aiio> 
ther place. In this c<mnection we shall record only misceBa- 
neous statements of a local nature. 

1. The severity of the drought* He liad been in Antigoa 
since the year 1800, and he had never known so long a contow 
uance of dry weather, although the island is subject to sevoe 
droughts. He stated that a field of yams, which in ordinary 
seasons yielded ten cart-loads to the acre, would not produce 
this year more than three. The fsiilure in the crops wao not in 
the least degree chargeable xxpon the laborers, far in the first 
place, the cane plants for the present crop were put in earlier 
and in greater quantities than usual, and until, the drought com- 
menced, the fields promised a large return. 

2. The religious condition of the negroes, during slavery, was 
extremely low. It seemed almost impossible to teach them any 
higher religion than obedience to their mctsters. Their highest 
notion of Grod was that he was a little above their owner. He 
mentioned, by way (tf illustration, that the slaves of a certain 
large proprietor used to have this sajring, " Massa only want he 
litde finger to touch Grod !" that is, their master was lower than 
Qod only by the length of his liule finger ! But now the religiooi 
and mordl condition of the people was &st improving. 

3. A great change in the use of rum had beea ^^cted 
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the estates under his management since emancipation. He 
(bnnerly, in accordance with the prevalent custom, gave his 
people a weekly allowance of rum, and this was regarded aa 
essential to their health and efl^tivenes& But he has lately 
discoutinued this altogether, and his people had not suffered 
any inconvenience from it He gave them in heu of the rum, 
an allowance of molasses, with which they appeared to be en- 
tirely satisfied. When Mr. H. infcnmed tiie people of his inten- 
tum to discontinue the spirits, he told them that he should mi 
ihetn the example of total abstinence, by abandoning wine and 
malt hquor also, which he accc»:dingly did. 

4. There had been much less pretended sidcness amcHig the 
negroes since freedom. They had now a strong aversion to go- 
ing to the sick house,'" so much so that on many estates it bad 
been put to some other use. 

We were taken through the negro village, and shown the 
intericH: of several houses. One of the finest looking huts wu 
decorated with pictures, printed cards, and booksellers' adver- 
tisements, in laige letters. AmcHigst many ornaments of this 
kind, was an advertisement not imfaTniKftr to our eyes—*' Thb 
Qibl's Own Book. ByMbs. Child." 

We generally found the women at home. Some of them had 
been informed of our intention to visit them, and took pains to 
have every thing in the best order fc^ our receptioQ. The n^gio 
village on this estate contains one hundred houses, each of 
which is occuped by a separate fitmily. Mr. H. next conducted 
us to a neighboring field, where the great gangj were at woik. 
There were about ^y persons in the gang — the majority fo- 
males — ^under two inspectors or superintendents, men who take 
the place of the quondam drivers, Uiough their province is totalfy 

* The estate hospital, in which, dnring slavery, all sick per- 
sons were placed for medical attendance and nursing. There 
was one on every estate. 

f The people on most estates are divided into three gangs ; 
first, the great gang, composed of the principal effective men 
and women ; second, the weeding gang, consisting of younger 
and weakly persons; and third, the grass gang, which em- 
braces ail the children able to work. 
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different They merely direct the laborers in their work, em- 
pIo3ring with tlie loiterers the stimulus of persuasion, or at far- 
thest, no more than the violence of the tongrue. 

Mr. H. requested them to stc^ their work, and told them 
whom we were, and as we bowed, the men took off their hats, 
and the women made a low courtesy. Mr. Howell then in- 
formed them that we had come from America, where there 
were a great many slaves : that we had visited Antigua to see 
how freedom was working, and whether the people who were 
made free on the first of August were doing well — and added, 
that he <* hoped these gentlemen might be able to cany back 
each a report as would induce the masters in America to set 
their slaves fi^e." They unanimously replied, <* Yes, massa, we 
hope dem will gib um free." We spoke a few words ; Udd 
them of the condition of the slaves in America, ui^ged them to 
pray for them that they might be patient under their sufferingB, 
and that they might soon be made free. They repeatedly 
promised to jn^y for the poor slaves in America. We then m- 
ceived their hearty ^ Good bye, massa," and returned to the 
housot while they resumed their work. 

We took leave of Mr. Howell, grateful for his kind offices in 
furtherance of the objects o{ our mission. 

We had not been bng in Antigua before we perceived the 
distress of the poor from the scarcity of water. As there are 
but few springs in the island, the sole reliance is iqxm rain 
water. Wealthy families have cisterns or tanks in their yanfa^ 
to receive the rain from th« roofe. There are also a few public 
cistems in St Johns. These ordinarily supply the whole popu- 
lation. During the present season many of these cistems have 
been dry, and the supply of water has been entirely inadequate 
to the wants of the people. There are several large open ponds 
in the vicinity of St Johns, which are commonly used to water 
"stock." There are one or more on every estate, for the 
same purpose. The poor people were obliged to use the water 
from these ponds both for drinking and cooking while we were 
in Antigua. In taking our morning walks, we uniformly met 
the negroes either gc^ng to, or returning from the ponds, with 
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their large pails balanced on their heads, happy apparently m 
being able to get even such fool water. 

Attended the anmversary of the " Friendly Society," connect- 
•ed with the church in St John's. Many of the most respectable 
citizens, including the Grovemor, were present After the ser- 
vices in the church, the society moved in procession to the 
Hectory school-room. We counted one hundred males and 
two hundred and sixty females in the procession. Having been 
kindly invited by the Rector to attend at the school-room, we 
fdlowcd the procession. We found the house crowded with 
women, many others, besides those in the procession, ha^dng 
convened. The men were seated without under a canvas, ex- 
tended along one side of the house. The whole number pres- 
ent was supposed to be nine hundred. Short addresses were 
made by the Rector, the Archdeacx)n, and the Governor. 

The Seventh Annual Report of the Society, drawn up by toe 
secretary, a colored man, was read. It was creditable to the 
author. The Rector in his address afiectionately warned the 
«ocfety, especially the female members, against extravagance in 
dress. 

The Archdeacon exh(»ted them to domestic and conjugal 
ikitkitdness. He alluded to the prevalence of inconstancy dur- 
aog past years, and to the great improvement in this particular 
ktely ; and concluded by wishing them all « a happy new-yesr 
and many of them, and a blessed immortality in the end." For 
this kind wish they returned a loud and general ^ thankee, 
maflsa." 

The Governor then said, that he rose merely to remark, that 
this society might aid in the emancipation of milUons of slaves, 
now in bondage in other countries. A people who are capable 
of forming such societies as this among themselves, deserve to 
be free, and ought no longer to be held in bondage. You, said 
he, are showing to the world what the negro race are capable 
of doing. The Governor's remarks were received with ap- 
plause. After the addresses the audience were served with re- 
freshments, previous to which the Rector read the following 
lines, which were sung to the tune of Old Hundred^ the whole 
ooogregation standing. 

4* 
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■* 

■ I 

" Lord at our table now appear 

And bless us here, as every where ; 
Let manna to our souls be given, 
The bread of life sent down from heaven." 

The simple refreshment was then handed round. It consist- 
ed merely of buns and lemonade. The Grovemor and the Rec- 
tor, each drank to the health and happiness of the members. 
The loud response came up fix>m all within and all aroimd the 
house — ** thankee — thankee — thankee — ^massa — ^thankee, good 
massa." A scene of animation ensued. The whole concourse 
of black, colored and white, from the humblest to the highest, 
firom the unlettered apprentice to tlie Archdeacon and the Grov- 
emor of the island, joined in a common festivity. 

After the repast was concluded, thanks were returned in the 
feUowing verse, also sung to Old Hundred. 

** We thank thee, Lord, for this our food, 

But bless thee more for Jesus* blood ; » 

Let manna to our bouls be given, 
The bread of life sent down from heaven." ^ 

The benediction was pronounced, and the assembly retired. 
'There was an aged negro man present, who was noticed 
with marked attention by the Archdeacon, the Rector and 
other clergymen. He is sometimes called the African Bishopi 
He was evidently used to feimiliarity with the clergy, and laid 
his hand on their shoulders as he spoke to them. The old pa- 
triarch was highly delighted with the scene. He said, when he 
was young, he "never saw nothing but sm and Satan. Now I 
fust begin to live,** 

On the same occasion the Governor remarked to us that the 
first thing to be done in our country toward the removal of sla- 
very, was to discard the absurd notion that colcyr made any dif- 
ference, intellectually or morally, among men. " All distinc- 
tions," said he, "founded in color, must be abolished eveiy 
where. We should learn to talk of men not as colored men, 
but as MEN, as fellow citizens and feUow svJbjects** His Excel- 
lency certainly showed on this occasion a disposition to put m 
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practice his doctrine. He spoke afi^tionately to the chiklreii« 
and coaversed fireely with the adults. 

VISIT TO 6KEEN CASTLE. 

According to a previous engagement, a member of the as- 
sembly called and took us in his carnage to Green Castle 
estate. 

Green Castle lies about three miles south-east from St 
John's, and contains 940 acres. The mansion stands in & 
rocky clif^ overlooking the estate, and commanding a wide 
view of the island. In one direction spreads a valley, inter- 
spersed with fields of sugar-cane and provisions. In another 
stretches a range of hills, with their sides clad in culture, and 
their tops covered with clouds. At the base of the rock are 
the sugar houses. On a neighboring upland lies the negro vfl- 
lage, in the rear of which are the proviskm grounds. Samuel 
Barnard, Esq., the manager, received us kindly. He said he 
had been on the island forty-four years, most of the time en- 
gaged in the management of estates. He is now the manager 
of two estates, and the attorney for six, and has lately purchased 
an estate himself. Mr. B. is now an aged man, grown old in 
the practice of slave-holding. He has survived tiie wreck of 
slavery, and now stripped of a tyrant's power, he still lives 
among the people who were lately his slaves, and manages an 
estate which was once his empire The testimony of such a 
man is invaluable. Hear him. 

1. Mr. B. said, that the negroes throughout the island were 
very peaceable when they received their freedom. 

2. He said he had found no difficulty in getting his people to 
work after they had received their freedom. Some estates had 
sufiered for a short time ; there was a pretty general fluctuation 
for a month or two, the people leaving one estate and going to 
another. But this, said Mr. B., was chargeable to ihefoUy of 
the planters, who overbid each other in order to secqre the 
best hands and enough of them. The negroes had a strong at- 
tachmerU to their homes, and they would rarely abandon th^B, 
onlesB harshly treated. 
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8. He thought that the asBemblj acted very wisely in reject- 
ing the ajM)rentice8hip. He considered it abfrurd. It took tlw 
chains partly from off the slave, and fastened them on the mas- 
ter, and enslaved them both. It withdrew from the latter the 
])0wer of compelling labor, and it supplied to the former no in- 
centive to industry. 

He was opposed to the measures which many had adopted 
ftir further securin<;r the benefits of emancipation. — He referred 
particularly to the system of education which now prevailed. 
He thougiit that the education of the emancipated negroes 
should combine industry with study even in childhood, so as not 
to disqualify the taught for cultivating the ground. It will be 
readily seen that this prejudice against education, evidently the 
remains of his attachment to slavery, gives additional weight to 
Ins testimony. 

The Mansion on the Rock (which from its elevated and al- 
most inaccessible position, and from the rich shrubbery in peir- 
petual foliage surrounding it, very fitly takes the name of Green 
Castle) is memorable as the scene of tlie murder of the present 
proprietor's grandfatlier. He refused to give his slaves holiday 
CD a particular occasion. They came several times in a body 
and asked for the holiday, but he obstinately refused to grant it 
They rushed mto his bed-room, fell upon him with their hoes, 
and killed him* 

On our return to St John's, we received a pcdite note firom a 
colored lady, inviting us to attend the anniversary of the ^ Juve- 
nile Association," at eleven o'clock. We found about fotly 
children assembled, the greater part of them colored girls, but 
some were white. The ages of these juvenile philantliropBts 
varied from jfour to fourteen. After singing and prayer, the 
object of the association was stated, wliich was to raise money 
by sewing, soliciting contributions, and otherwise, for charitable 
purposes. 

From the aimual report it appeared that this was the twenty 
first annivermry of the society. The treasurer reported neariy 
J660 currency (or about $150) received and disbursed during 
the year. More than one hundred dollars had been given to- 
wards the erection of the new Wesleyan chapel in ^t John^ 
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Several resolutions were presented by little misses, expressive 
of gratitude to God for continued blessings, which were adqyted 
unanimously— -every child holding up its right hand in tokeD. of 
assent 

After the resolutions and other business were despatched, the 
children listened to several addresses from the gentlemen pres- 
ent. The last speaker was a member of the assembly. He 
said that his presence there was quite accidental ; but that he 
had been amply repaid for coming by witnessing the goodfy 
work in which this juvenile society was engaged. As there was 
a male branch association about to be. organized, he begged the 
privilege of enrolling his name as an hcmorary member, and 
promised to be a constant contributor to its fimds. He concluded 
by saying, that though he had not before enjoyed the happiness 
of attending their anniversaries, he should never again &]1 to be 
present (with the permission of their worthy patroness) at the 
future meetings of this most interesting society. We give the 
substance of this address, as one of the signs of the times. The 
speaker was a wealthy merchant of St John's. 

This society was organized in 1815. The j&*s^ propoMd came 
from a few little colored girls^ who^ after hearing a sermon od the 
blessedness of doing good, wanted to know whether they mi|^ 
not have a society for raising m(Hiey to give to the poor. 

This Juvenile Association has, since its ofganizatico, raised 
the sum of fourteen hundred ddOars! Even this little associa- 
tion has experienced a great impulse from the free qrstem. fVom 
a table of the annual receipts since 1815^ we found that the 
amount raised the two last years, is nearly equal to that received 
during any three years before. 

DB. DANIELL— -WEATHBRXLL B8TATI. 

On our return from Thibou Jarvis's estate, we called at 
Weatherill's ; but the manager, Dr. Daniell, not being at home, 
we left our names, with an intimation of the object of our visit 
Dr. D. called soon after at our lodgings. As autbority, he is un- 
<]piestionable. Before retiring from the practice of medicine, he 
stood at the head of his professioQ in the island. He is now a 
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member of the coundli is propnetor Of an estate, manager of 
another, and attorney for six. 

The fact that such men as Dr. D., but yesterday large slavi^ 
holders, and stiU holding high civil and political stations, should 
Biost cheerfully facilitate our anti-slavery investigations, mani- 
festing a solicitude to furnish us with all the information in their 
power, is of itself the highest eulogy of the new system. The 
testimony of Dr. D. will be found mainly in a subsequent part of 
te work. We state, in passing a few incidentals. He was 
satisfied that immediate emancipation was better policy than a 
temporary apprenticeship. The apprenticeship v^ras a middle 
■tate — ^kept the negroes in suspense— vexed and harassed them 
— ^ them on a starved hope; and therefore they would not be 
■tt likely, when they ultimately obtained freedom, to feel grate- 
ftd, and conduct themselves properly. The reflection that they 
had been cheated out of their liberty for six years would sour 
Aeir minds. The i^anters in Antigua, by giving inunediate 
freedom, had secured thie attachment of their people. 

The Doctor said be did not expect to make more than two 
thirds of his average crop ; but he assured us that this was 
owing solely to the want of rain. There had been no deficiency 
el labor. The crops were in, in seascm, throughout the Island, 
and the estates were never under better cultivation than at the 
imsent time. Nothing was wanting but rain — ^rain. 

He said that the West India planters were veiy anxious 1o 
raim the services of the negro population. 

Dr. D. made some inquines as to the extent of slavery in 
the United States, and what was doing for its abolition. He 
thought that emaaacipation in our country would not be the re. 
suit of a slow process. The anti-slaveiy feeling of the civilized 
world had become too strong to wait for a long course ci 
"preparations" and "ameliorations." And besides, continued 
he, "the arbitrary amtixd of a master can never be a prepara^ 
tion for freedom ;-^^80tmd and wholesome legal restraints are His 
only preparative^* 

The Doctor also spoke ci the absurdity and wickedness of 
the caste of color which j^vailed in the United States. It 
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was the aSkpiiDg of tdaTery, and it must disappear when flia* 
veiy is abolished. 

CONYE&S ATION WITH A NEOSa 

We had a coQvensation one moraing with a boatman, while 
he was rowing ns across the harbor of St Jcto's. He was 
a young negro man. Said he was a slave until emancipation. 
We inquired whether he heard any thing about emancipation 
before it tod^ place. He said, yes — the slaves heard of it, but 
it was talked about so long that many of them lost all bdieve- 
ment in it, got tired waiting, and bought their freedom ; but 
he had more patience, and got his for nothing. We inquired 
of him wbatthe negroes did on the first of August, 1S34» He 
said they all went to church and chapeL <'Dare was more 
reiigious on dat day dan you could tink o£" Speaking of the 
2<a0, he said it was his friend. If there was no law to take 
his part, a man who was stronger than he, might step up and 
knock him down. But now no one dare do so ; all were afraid 
ci the laWf'^'^be law woidd never hurt any body who behaved 
wdl ; but a master would skuh afeUow, la him do his best 

▼ ISIT TO MEWFIELD. 

Drove out to Nev^eld, a Moravian station, about eight 
miles from St John's. The Rev. Mr. Monish, the mir?siona^ 
ry at that staticm, has under his charge two thousand peo^de. 
Connected with the station is a day school for children, and 
a n^ht school for adults twice in each week. 

We looked in upon the day school, and found one hundred 
and fifteen children. The teacher and assistant were col(n*ed 
perscms. Mr. M. superintends. He was just dismissing the 
school, by singing and prayer, and the children marched out 
to the music of one of their little songs. During the after- 
noon, Mr. Favey, manager of a neighbcaing estate^ (Lavicoont's) 
called onus. 

He spoke of tiie tranquiSity of the late Christmas holida3n9> 
l%ey ^ed Tuesday evening, and his people were all in the 
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field at work on Wednesday inorning — ^there were no strag. 
glers. Being asked to specify the chief advantages of the new 
system over slavery, he stated at once the following things: 
1st It (free labor) is less expensive. 2d. It costs a planter 
&r less trouble to manage free laborers, than it did to manage 
slaves, dd. It had removed aU danger cf insurrection^ conflO' 
gration, and conspiracies, 

ADULT SCHOOL. 

In the evenmg, Mr. Morrish's adult school for women was 
held. About thirty women assembled from different estates — 
some walking several miles. Most of them were just begin- 
ning to read. They had just begun to learn something about 
figures, and it was no small effort to add 4 and 2 together. 
They were incredibly ignorant about the simplest matters. 
When they first came to the school, they could not tell which 
was their right arm or their right side, and they had scarcely 
mastered that secret, after repeated showing. We were as- 
tonished to observe that when Mr. M. asked them to point to 
then* cheeks, they laid their finger upon their chins. They 
were much pleased with the evolutions of a dumb clock, which 
Mr. M. exhibited, but none of them could tell the time of day 
by it Such is a specimen of the intelligence of the Antigua 
negroes. Mr. M. told us that they were a pretty fair sample 
of the country negroes generally. It surely cannot be said that 
they were uncommonly well prepared for freedom ; yet with 
all their ignorance, and with the merest infantile state of in- 
tellect, they prove the peaceable subjects of law. That they 
have a great desire to learn, is manifest from their coming 
such distances, after working in the field all day. The school 
which they attend has been established since the abolition of 
slavery. 

The next morning, we visited the day school. It was opened 
with singing and prayer. The children knelt and repeated the 
Lord's Prayer after Mr. M. They then formed into a line and 
marched around the room, singing and keeping the step. A 
tiny little one, just beginning to walk, occasicHially stras;erled out 
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of the line. The next child, not a little displeased with soch 
disorderly movements, repeatedly seized the straggler by the 
frock and pulled her into the ranks ; but finally despaired of 
reducing her to subordination. When the children had taken 
their seats, Mr. M., at our request, asked all those who were 
free before August, 1834, to rise. Only one girl arose, and 
she was in no way distinguishable from a white child. The 
first exercise, was an examination of a passage of scripture. 
The children were then questioned on the simple rules of 
addition and substraction, and their answers were prompt and 
accurate. 



DB. NUGENT. 

'Hie hour having arrived when we were to visit a neighboiing:. 
estate, Mr. M. kindly accompanied us to Lyon's, the estate upon 
which Dr. Nugent resides. In respect to general intelligence, 
scientific acquirements, and agricultural knowledge, no man in 
Antigua stands higher than Dr. Nugent. He has long been 
speaker of the. house of assembly, and is &vorably known in 
Europe as a geologist and man of science. He is manager ci 
the estate on which he resides, and proprietor of another. 

The Doctor informed us that the crop on his estate had almost 
totally £a.iled, on account of the drought — ^being reduced fix)m one 
hundred and fifty hogsheads, the average crop^ to fifteen! His 
provision grounds had yielded almost nothing. The same soil 
which ordinarily produced ten cart-loads of yams to the acre— 
the present season barely averaged one load to ten acres ! Yams 
were reduced from the dimensions of a man's head, to the size 
of a radish. The caUle toere dying from want of water and 
grass. He had himself lost five oxen within the past week. 

Previous to emancipation, said the Doctor, no man in the 
island dared to avow anti-slavery sentiments, if he wished to 
maintain a respectable standing. Planters might have their 
hopes and aspirations; but they could not make them public 
without incurring general odium, and being denounced as the 
enemies of their country. 

In allusion to the motives which prompted the legislature to 

5 
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rqect the apprenticeship and adopt immediate emancipation^ Dr. 
N. said, *< When we saw that aboUtion was inevitable, we began 
to inquire what would be the safest course for getting rid of 
■lavery. We wished to let ourselves doum in the easiest manner 

possible — THEREFORE WE CHOSE IMMEDIATE EMANCIPATION!'' 

These were his words. 

On returning to the hospitable mansion of Mr. Morrish, we 
had an opportunity of \^itnessing a custom peculiar to the Mo- 
ravians. It is called *■ speaking.' All the members of the church 
are required to call on the missionary once a month, and partic- 
ular days are appropriated to it. They come singly or in small 
C(»npanies, and the minister converses with each individuaL 

Mr.M. manifested great faithfulness in this duty. He was 
afi^tionate in manner— entered into all the minutife of individual 
and &unily afiairs, and advised with them as a father with his 
ehildren. We had an opportunity of conversing with some of 
those who came. We asked one old man what he did on the 
"First of August 1"* His reply was, "Massa, we went to 
ohurch, and tank de Lord for make a we all free." 

An aged infirm woman said to us, among other things^ 
♦• Since de free' come de massa give me no— no, nothing to eat 
— gets all from my cousins." We next conversed with two men, 
who were inascHis on an estate. Being asked how they liked 
Kberty, they replied, " O, it very comfortable, Sir — ^very comfort- 
able indeed." They said, *< that on the day when freedom came, 
they were as happy as though they had just been going to 
heaven." They said, now they had got free, they never wonld 
be slaves again. They were asked if they would not be willing 
to sell themselves to a man who would treat them welL They 
replied immediately that they would be very willing to serve such 
a man, but they would not seU themselves to the best person in 
the world ! What fine logicians a slave's experience had made 
these men ! Without any effort they struck out a distinction, 
iKdiich has puzzled learned men in church and state, the dififer^iee 
between serving a man and being his property. 

♦ By this phrase the freed people alwajrs vnderstand the Ist of 
Aiigii»t» 1834, when slavery was abolished. 
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Being aaked how they conducted thenuelves on the Ist of 
Angust, they said they had no frolicking, hut they all went to 
church to « tank God for make a we freeJ* They said, they 
were very desirous to have their children learn all they could 
while they were young. We asked them if they did not fear 
that theur children would hecome lazy if they went to school aD 
the time. One said, shrewdly, ^ Eh ! nebber mind— dey come 
io by'm by — bdly *blige 'em to work." 

In the evening Mr. M. held a religious meeting in the chapel ; 
the weekly meeting for exhortation. He stated to the ^&oipk& 
the object of our visit, and requested ooe of us to say a few 
words. Accordingly, a short time was occupied in stating the 
number of slaves in America, and in explaining their cooditioii» 
physical, moral, and spiritual ; and the congregation were urged 
to pray for the deliverance of the millions of our bondmen. They 
manifested much sympathy, and promised repeatedly to pray 
that they might be "free like we." At lie close of the 
meeting they pressed around us to say "howdy, massa;" and 
when we left the chapd, tiiey showned a thousand blesaingi 
upon us. Several oi them, men and w(»nen, gathered aboot 
Iff. M.'s door after we wex^t in, and wished to talk with us. The 
men were mechanics, foremen, and watchmen; the womeo 
were nurses. During our mterview, which lasted neariy an 
boor, these persoos remained standing. 

When we asked them how they liked freedom, and whether 
it was better than slavery, they answered with a significant 
u m p k ftnd a ahrug of the shoulden, as though they would lay, 
^ Wil^you ask dat question, massal" 

They said, " all the people went to chapel on the first of Au- 
gust, to tank God for make such poor undeaerving sinneiB as 
we free; we no nebber expect to hah it But it please deLonl 
togib we fiiee, and we tank hun good Lord for it" 

We asked them if they thought the wages they got (a shilling 
per day, or about eleven cents,) was enough for them. They 
said it seemed to be very small, and it was as much as they 
could do to get along with it; but they could not get any 
more, and they had to be " satify and conten." 

As it grew late and the good people had for to walk, we 
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■book hands with them, and bade them good bye, telling them 
we hoped to meet again in a world where all would be free. The 
next morning Mr. M. accompanied us to the reddence ci the 
Rev. Mr. Jones, the rector of St Phillip's. 

Mr. J. informed us that the planters in that part of the island 
were gratified with the working of the new eyetem. He alluded 
to the prejudices of some against having the children educated, 
lest it should foster indolence. But, said Mr. J., the planters 
have always been opposed to improvements, until they were 
efiected, and their good resaltB began to be manifest They 
first insisted that the abolition of the slave-trade would ruin the 
coikKiies — next the abolition of slavery was to be the certain de- 
struction of the islands — and now the education of children is 
dejnrecated as fraught with disastrous consequences. 

FBET'b EBTAT B — ^H B. H A T L E T. 



Mr. Morrish accompanied us to a neighboring estate called 
Frey's, which Ues on the road from Newfield to English Harbor. 
Mr. Hatley, the manager, showed an enthusiastic admiration of 
the new system. Most of his testimony will be found in Chapter 
UL He said, that owing to the dry weather he should not make 
one third of his average crop. Yet his people had acted their 
part welL He had been encouraged by their improved industry 
and efficiency, to bring into cultivaticxi lands that had never 
before been tilled. 

. It was delightful to witness the change which had been 
wrought in this planter by the aboUtion of slavery. Althoogfa 
accustomed for years to command a hundred human beings with 
absolute authority, he could rejoice in the &ct that his power 
was wrested from l|im, and when asked to specify the advanta* 
ges of freedom over slavery, he named emphatically and above 
all others the aboUtion of flogging. Formerly, he said, it was 
**whip — whip — whip — tncessanily" hiA now we are relieved 
from this disagreeable task. 
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THK AMEBICAN GONSUZ- 

"We called on the American Consul, Mr. Higginbothom, at 
Im country residence, about four miles from St John's. Shortly 
after we reached his elevated and jHcturesque seat, we were 
jomed by Mr. Cranstoun, a planter, who had been invited to 
dine with us. Mr. C. is a colored gentleman. The Coosid 
received him in such a manner as plainly showed that they were 
on terms of intimacy. Mr. C. is a gentleman of intelligence and 
respectability, and occupies a station of trust and honor in the 
island. On taking leave of us, he politely requested our compa- 
ny at breakfast on a following morning, saying he would send his 
gig for us. 

At the m^nt request of Mr. Bourne, of Millar's, we consented 
to address the people of his estate, on Sabbath evening. He 
sent in his gig for us in the afternoon, and we drove out 

At the appointed hour we went to the place of meeting. The 
ehapel was crowded with attentive listeners. Whenever aSa. 
aicHis were made to the great blessings which God had conferred 
upon them in delivering them from bondage, the audience heart- 
ily responded in their rough but earnest way to the sentiments 
expressed. At the conclusion of the meeting, they gradually 
withdrew, bowing or courtesying as they passed us, and drop, 
ping upon our ear their gentle "good bye, massa.'' During 
slavery every estate had its dungeon for refractory slaves. Just 
as we were leaving Millar's, we asked Mr. B. what had become 
of these dungeons. He instantly replied, << I'll show you one.** 
in a few moments we stood at the door of the old prison, a small 
stone building, strongly built, with two cells. It was a dismal 
kK^ung den, surrounded by stables, pig-styes, and cattle-pena. 
The door was off its hinges, and the entrance partly fiUed up 
with mason-work. The sheep and goats went in and out at 
pleasure. 

We break&sted (me morning at the ViDa estate, which lies 
within half a mile of St John's. The manager was less san- 
goine in his views of emancipation than the planters generally 
We were disposed to think that, -wete it not for the force of 

6* 
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poblic sentiment, he might declare himself against it Hk 
feehngs are easily accounted for. The estate is situated so near 
llie town, that his people are assailed by a variety of tempta- 
tions to leave their work, from which those on other estatei 
are exempt The manager admitted that the danger of insur- 
rection was removed— crime was lessened — and the moral con- 
dition of society was rapidly improving. 

A few days after, we went by invitation to a bazaar, or &ir, 
which was held in the court-house in St John's. The avails 
were to be appropriated to the building of a new Wesleyan 
chapel in the town. The council chamber and the assembly's 
hail were given for the purpose. The former spacious room 
was crowded with people of every class and complexion. The 
fiiir was got up by the colored members of the Wesleyan church : 
nevertheless, some of the first ladies and gentlemen in town 
attended it, and mingled promiscuously in the throng. Wealthy 
proprietors, lawyers, legislators, mihtary officers in their uni- 
form, merchants, &c., swelled the crowd. We recognized a 
number of ladies w;hom we had previously met at a iashionaUe 
dinner in St John's. Colored ladies presided at the tables, and 
before them was spread a profusion of rich fancy articles. 
Among a small number of books exhibited for sale were several 
copies of a work entitled <( Commemorative Wreath," being a 
collection of poetical pieces relating to the abolition of slavery 
in the West Indies. 

VISIT TO MR. CRANSTOUN's. 

On the Mowing morning Mr. C.'s gig came for us, and we 
drove out to his residence. We were met at the door by the 
American Consul, who breakfaisted with us. When he had 
taken leave, Mr. C. proposed that we should go over his grounds. 
To reach the estate, which lies in a beautifid valley far below 
Mr. C.'s mountainous residence, we were obliged to go on foot 
by a narrow path that wound al<»ig the sides of the precipitous 
hills. This estate is the property of Mr. Athill, a colored gen- 
tleman now residing in England. Mr. A. is post-master general 
of Antigua, one of the first merchants in St, John's and waf a 
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member of the assembly until the close of 1836, wnen, on account 
of his continued absence, he resigned his seat A high bcm 
white man, the Attorney- General, now occupies the same chair 
which this colored member vacated. Mr. C. was formerly 
attorney for several estates, is now agent for a number of 
them, and also a magistrate. 

He remarked, that since emancipation the nocturnal disor- 
ders and quarrels in the negro villages, which were incessant 
during slavery, had nearly ceased. The people were ready and 
willing to work. He had frequently given his gang jobs, instead 
of paying them by the day. This had proved a great stimulant 
to industry, and the work of the estate was performed so much 
quicker by this plan that it was less expensive than daily wages. 
When they had jobs given them, they would sometimes go to 
work by three o'clock in the morning, and work by moonlight 
When the moon was not shining, he had known them to kindle 
fires among the trash or dry cane leaves to work by. They 
would then continue working all day until four o'clock, stopping 
only for break&st, and dispensing with the usual intermissioii 
finom twelve to two. 

We requested him to state briefly what were in his estima- 
tion the advantages of the free system over slavery. He replied 
thus: 1st The diminished expense of free labor. 2d. The 
absence of coerciovu 3d. The greater faicility in managing an 
estate. Managers had not half the perplexity and trouble in 
watching, driving, &c They could leave the afiairs of the 
estate in tlie hands of the people with safety. 4th. The free- 
dom from danger. They had now put away all fears of insur- 
rections, robbery, and incendiarism. 

There are two reflections which the perusal of these items will 
probably suggest to most minds : 1st The coincidence in the 
replies of different fdanters to the question — What are the 
advantages of freedom over slavery 1 These replies are almost 
identically the same in every case^ though given by men who 
reside in different parts of the island, and have little communi- 
cation with each other. 2d. They all speak exclusively of the 
advantages to the master, and say nothing of the benefit accm- 
iDg to the emancipated. We are at some loss to decide whether 
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tUB arose from indifierence to the interests of the emftncipatad^ 
or from a conviction that the blessings of freedom to them were 
self-evident and needed no specification. 

While we were in the boiling-house we witnessed a scene 
which illustrated one of the benefits of freedom to the slave ; it 
came quite opportunely, and supplied the deficiency in the 
manager's enumeration of advantages. The head boiler was 
performing the work of * striking off;' i. e. of removing the 
liquor, after it had been sufficiently boiled, frx)m the copper to the 
coders. The liquor had been taken out of the boiler by the skip- 
per, and thence was being conducted to the coolers by a long 
q)en spout By some means the spout became choaked, and 
the liquor began to run over. Mr. C. ordered the man to let 
down the valve, but he became confused, and instead of letting 
go the string which lifted the valve, he pulled on it the more. 
The consequence was that the liquor poured over the sides of 
the spout in a torrent. The manager screamed at the top of 
his voice — " let down the valve, let it down /" But the poor man, 
more and more frightened, hoisted it still higher, — and the pre- 
cious liquid — ^pure sugar — spread in a thick sheet over the earth- 
en floor. The manager at last sprang forward, thrust aside the 
man, and stopped the mischief, but not until many gallons of 
sugar were lost Such an accident as this, occurring during 
slavery, would have cost the negro a severe flogging. As it was, 
however, in the present case, although Mr. C. *■ looked daggeiBi' 
and exclaimed by the workings of his countenance, < a kingdom 
for a cfl^'* yet the severest thing which he could say wap, «* Yo(o 
bungling fellow — ^if you cant manage better than this, I shaO 
put some other person in your place — that's all." * That^s xll* 
indeed, but it would not have been all, three years ago. The 
negro replied to his chidings in a humble way, Bsymg < I coaldnt 
he^ it, sir, I C4)uldn't help it' Mr. C. finally turned to us, and 
said in a calmer tone, ** The poor fellow got confiised, and 
frightened half to death." 

* A species of whip, well known in the West Indies. 
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VISIT TO GKACB BAT. 

We made a visit to the Moravian settlement at Grace Bay, 
which is on the opposite side of the island. We called, in poas- 
ing, at Cedar Hall, a Moravian establishment four miles from 
town. Mr. Newby, one of the missionaries stationed at this 
place, is the oldest preacher of the Gospel in the island. He has 
been in Antigua for twenty-seven years. He is quite of the 
Mway of thinking on all subjects, especially the divine right of 
kings, and the scriptural sanction of slavery. Nevertheless, he 
was persuaded that emancipation had been a great blessing to 
the island and to all parties concerned. When he first came to 
Antigua, inlSOd, he was not suffered to teach the slaves. After 
some time he ventured to keep an evening school in a secret tooy. 
Now there is a day school of one hundred and twenty childroi 
connected with the station. It has been formed since emanci- 
pation. . , 

From Cedar Hall we proceeded to Grace Bay. On the way 
we met some negro men at work on the road, and stopped our 
chaise to chat with them. They told us that they Uved on Har- 
vey's estate, which they pointed out to us. Before emancipatioo 
that estate had four hundred slaves on it, but a great number 
had »nce left because of ill usage during slavery. They would 
not live on the estate, because the same manager remained, and 
they could not trust him. 

They told us they were Moravians, and that on the first of 
August they all went to the Moravian chapd at Grace Bay, * to 
tank and praise de good Savior for make a we firee.' We asked 
them if they still liked liberty ; they said, •* Yes, massa, we aU 
quite proud to be firee." The negroes use the word proud to 
ezpross a strong feeling of delight. One man said, ^ One monw 
ing as I was walking along the road all akme, I prayed that the 
Savior would make me fi'ee, for then I could be so happy. I 
don't know what made me pray so, for I wasn't looking for de 
free ; but please massa, in one month de free come.** 

They declared that they worked a great deal better since 
emancipation, because they were paid for k. To be sure, said 



tbey* we get very little wages, but it is better than none. They 
repeated it again and again, that men could not be made to woriE 
well hj flogging them, *< ii was no use to try iV 

We asked one of the men, whether he would not be wiQiiig 
to be a slave again provided he was sure of having a kind mas- 
ter. ^ Heigh ! me massa," said he, ** me neber slave no more. 
A good massa a very good ting, but freedom tiU better*^ Thejr 
nid that it was a great Messing to them to have their chiktreii 
go to school After getting them to show U0 the way to Graee 
Bay, we bade them good bye. 

We were wekomed at Grace Bay by the missionaiy, and his 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. Mdhne.* The place where these misBions* 
lies reside in a beautiful spot Their dwelling-house and the 
ohapel are situated on a high promontory, almost surrounded by 
the sea. A range of taD hiUs in the rear cuts c^ the view of tto 
idand, giving to the missionary station an air of loneliness and 
seclusion truly impressive. In this sequestered spot, we found 
Mr. and Mrs. M. living alone. They informed us that they 
rordy have white visiterB, but their house is the constant resort 
of the negroes, who gather there after the toQ of the day to 
* qpeak' about their souls. Mr. and Mrs. M. are whdly engrosi^ 
ed in their labcns of love. They fbad their happiness in leadiii|^ 
thebr numerous flock ''by the still waters and the green pes* 
tons'' of salvation. Occupied in this deligfatM W(xk, they 
covet not other emplojrmeDts, nor other company, and desire ne 
other earthly abode than their own little UQ-emboeomed, se^ 
girt BMsionaiy hone. 

Thrae are a thowand people bekogingto the church at tins 
station, each id whom the missionaries see once every mcmtb. 
A day school has been ktely estabfished, and one hundred 
children are ahready in atleadnice. After dinner we walked ooC 
aeoonpanied by the nnarionaries to enjoy the beautiful sunset 
It is one of the fiew harmless luxuries of a West India climate^ 
to go forth after the heat of the day is spent and the sun is sink- 
ing in the sea, and enjoy the refreshing coolness of the air. 
The ocean stretched bef<m> us, motionless after the turmoil ef 

* Pionomced Bfiaynnh. 
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the day, like a chiM winch has rocked itself asleep, yet indicating 
by its mighty breathings as it heaved along the beach, that it 
only slumbered. As the sun went down, the full liioon arose^ 
only less luminous, and gradually the stars began to light op 
their beaming fires. The work of the day now being over, the 
weary laborers were seen coming from different directiont to 
have a ' speak' with the missionaries. 

Mr. M. stated a &ct illustrative of the influence of themis- 
moaries over the negroes. Some time ago, the laborers on 
a certain estate became dissatisfied with the wages they were 
leceiving, and refused to work unless they were increased. 
The manager tried in vain to reconcile his people to the 
grievance of which they complaiDed, and then sent to Mr. 
M., requesting him to visit the estate, and use his influence 
to persuade the negroes, most of whom belonged to his churchy 
to work at the usual terms. Mr. M. sent word to the manager 
that It was not his province, as minister, to interfere with 
the affiurs of any estate ; but he woi^ talk with the people 
about it individimlly, when they came to ^ speak.' Accords 
ingly he spoke to each one, as he came, in a kind manner, 
advising him to return to his work, and live as formerly. In 
a short time peace and confidence were restored, and the whole 
gang to a man were in the field. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. stated that notwithstanding the very low 
rate of wages, which was scarcely sufficient to support hiie, 
they had never seen a on^e individual who desired to return 
to the condition of a slave. Even the old and infirm, who 
were sometimes re^y in a sufiering state from neglect of 
&e planters, and from inability of their relatives adequately 
to provide for them, expressed the liveliest gratitude for the 
great blessing which the Saviour had given them. They 
would often say to Mrs. M., ^ Why, Missus, old sinner just 
sinkin' in de grave, but God let me old eyes see dis blessed 
sun." 

The missionaries affirmed that the negroes were an afi^ 
tioDate people— remarkably sa Any kindness shown them by 
a white person, was treasured up and never forgotten. C^ 
the other hand, the lightest neglect or contempt fix>m a white 
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penon, was keenly felt They are very fond of saying 'AoMtiy' 
to white people ; but if the salutation is not returned, or no- 
ticed kindly, they are not likely to repeat it to the same indi- 
vidual. To shake hands with a white person is a gratifica- 
tion which they highly {Hize. Mrs. M. pleasantly remarked, 
that after service on Sabbath, she was usually wearied out 
with 6a3ring howdy and shaking hands. 

During the evening we had some conversation with two 
men who came to * speak.' They spoke about the blessings 
oi liberty, and their gratitude to God for making them free. 
They spoke also, with deep feeling, of the still greater im« 
pOTtance of being firee from sin. That, they said, was better. 
Heaven teas the first best, and freedom tuas the next hesL 

They gave us some account, in the course of the evening, 
of an aged saint called Grandfather Jacob, who lived on a 
neighboring estate. He had been a hetpev* in the Moravian 
chiffch, until he became too infirm to discharge the duties 
connected with that station. Being for the same reason dis- 
charged from labor on the estate, he now occupied himself 
in giving religious instruction to the other superannuated peo« 
pie on the estate. 

Mrs. M. said it would constitute an era in the life of the 
old man, if he could have an interview with two strangers 
from a distant land ; accordingly, she sent a servant to ask 
him to come to the mission-house early the next morning. 
The old man was prompt to obey the call. He left home, 
as he said, " before the gun fire " — about five o'clock — and 
came nearly three miles on foot He was of a slender form, 
and had been tall, but age and slavery had bowed him down. 
He shook us by the hand very warmly, exclaiming, — " God 
bless you, Grod bless you — ^me bery glad to see you." He 
immediately commenced giving us an account of his conver- 
sion. Said he, putting his hand on his breast, '« You see dd 
Jacob 1 de old sinner use to go on drinking swearin\ dancnC, 
fightin* ! No God — ^no Saviour — ^no soul ! When old England 
and de Merica faU out de first time, old Jacob was a maib-^ 

* An office somewhat similar to that of deacon. 
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a wicked simier ! — drink rum, fight— love to fight ! Carry 
coffin to de grabe on me head ; put dead body under ground 
*— fiance over it— den fight and knock man down — go 'way, 
drink rum, den take de fiddle. And so me went on, just 
so, till me get sick and going to die — ^thought when me die, 
dat be de end of me ; — den de Saviour come to me! Jacob 
love de Saviour, and been followin' de good Saviour ever 
since." He continued his story, describing the opposition he had 
to contend with, and the sacrifices he made to go to church. 
After working on the estate till six o'clock at night, he and seve- 
ral others would each take a large stone on his head and start 
for St John's— nine miles over the hills. They carried the 
stones to aid in building the Moravian chapel at Spring Garden, 
St John's. After he had finished this account, he read to us, in 
a highly animated style, some of the hymns which he taught to 
the old people, and then sung one of them. These exercises 
caused the old man's heart to bum within him, and again he ran 
over his past life, his early wickedness, and the grace that 
snatched him from ruin, while the mingled tides of gratitude 
burst forth fi'om heart, and eyes, and tongue. 

When we turned his attention to the temporal fireedom he had 
received, he instantly caught the word free, and exclaimed 
vehemently, " O yes, me Massa— dat is anoder kind of blessing 
from de Saviour ! Him make we all Jree, Can never praise 
ham too much for dat" We inquired whether he was now pro- 
vided for by the manager. He said he was not — ^never received 
anything from him — ^his children supported him. We then asked 
him whether it was not better to be a slave if he could get food 
and clothing, than to be free and not have enough. He darted 
his quick eye at us and said * rader be firee still.' He had been 
severely flogged twice since his conversion, for leaving his post 
as watchman to bury the dead. The minister was sick, and he 
was applied to, in his capacity of helper, to perform fimeral rites, 
and he left his watch to do it He said his heavenly Master 
called him, and he loould go, though he expected a flogging. 
He must serve his Saviour whatever come. " Can't put 
we in dungeon now,** said Grand&ther Jacob with a triumphant 
look. 

6 
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When told that there were slaves in America, and that they 
were not yet emancipated, he exclaimed, <' Ah, de Saviour make 
we free, and he will make dem free toa He come to Antigo 
first — ^he'll be in Merica soon." 

When the time had come for him to leave, he came and 
pressed our hands, and fervently gave us his patriarchal blessing; 
Our interview with Grandfather Jacob can never be forgotten. 
Our hearts, we trust, will long cherish his heavenly savor — ^well 
assured that if allowed a part in the resurrection of the just, we 
shall behold his tall form, erect in the vigor of immortal youths 
amidst the patriarchs of past generations. 

After break&st we took leave of the kind-hearted missiona- 
ries, whose singular devotedness and delightful spirit won greatly 
i%)on our affections, and bent our way homeward by another 
route. 

MR. Scotland's estate. 

We called at the estate of Mr. J. Scotland, Jr., barrister, and 
member of the assembly. We expected to meet with the pro- 
prietor, but the manager informed us that presf^ing business at 
court had called him to St John's on the preceding day. The 
testimony of the manager concerning the dry weather, the con- 
sequent failure in the crop, the industry of the laborers, and so 
forth, was similar to that which we had heard before. He re- 
marked that he had not been able to introduce job-work among 
his people. It was a new thing with them, and they did not 
understand it He had lately made a proposal to give the gang 
four dollars per acre for holing a certain field. They asked a 
little time to consider upon so novel a proposition. He gave them 
half a day, and at the end of that time asked them what their 
conclusion was. One, acting as spokesman for the rest, said^ 
« We rada hab de shilling wages." That was certain ; the job 
might yield them more, and it might faHl short— quite a common 
sense transaction ! 

At the pressing request of Mr. Armstrong we spent a day 
with him at Fitch's Creek. Mr. A. received us wiib. the most 
cordial hospitality, remarkmg that he was glad to have another 
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opportonity to state some thuigs which he regarded as obstades 
to the complete success of the experiment in Antigoa. One was 
the entire want of concert among the planters. There was no 
disposition to meet and compare views respecting different modes 
of agriculture, treatment of laborers, and employment of ma- 
chinery. Another evil was, allowing people to Uve on the estates 
who took no part in the regular labor of cultivation. Some {bant- 
ers had adopted the foolish policy of encouraging such persons to 
remain on the estates, in order that they might have help at hand 
in cases of emergency. Mr. A. strongly condemned tins policy. 
It withheld laborers from the estates which needed them ; it was 
calculated to make the regular field hands discontented, and it 
oflfered a direct encouragement to the negroes to follow irregular 
modes of living. A third obstacle to the successful operation of 
free labor, was the absence of the most influential pn^rietons. 
The consequences of absenteeism were very serious. The pxo- 
prietors were of all men the most deeply interested in the soil ; 
and no attorneys, agents, or managers, whom they could em- 
ploy, would fed an equal interest in it, nor make the same efRirtB 
to secure the prosperous workings of the new system. 

In the year 1833, when the abolition excitement was at its 
height in England, and the pec^e were thundering at the doorB 
of Parliament for emancipation, Mr. A. visited that country for 
his health. To use his own expressive wcntbs, he <^got a terri* 
ble scraping wherever he went" He said he could not travel 
in a stage-coach, or go into a party, cfr attend a religious meet- 
ing, without bemg attacked. No one the most remotely con- 
nected with the system could have peace there. He said it was 
astonishing to see what a feeling was abroad, how mightily the 
mind of the whole country, peer and priest and peasant, wm 
wrought up. The naticmal heart seemed on fire. 

Mr. A. said he became a religious man whilst the manager of 
a slave estate, and when he became a Christian, he became an 
abolitionist Yet this man, while his ccNoscience viras accusing 
him — while he was longing and praying for abolition — did not 
dare open his mouth in pubhc to urge it on ! How many such 
men are there in our southern states-— men who are inwardly 
cheering on the abolitionist in his devoted woik, and yet send iqp 
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no voice to encourage him, but perhaps are traducing and de- 
nouncing him ! 

We received a call at our lodgings in St John's from the 
Archdeacon. He made interesting statements respecting the 
improvement of the negroes in dress, morals, education and reli- 
gion, since emancipation. He had resided in the island some 
years previous to the abditi(»i of slavery, and spoke from persoDal 
observation. 

Among many other gentlemen who honored us with a call 
about the same time, was the Rev. Edward Frazer, Wedeyan 
missionary, and a colored gentleman. He is a native of Bermu. 
da, and ten years ago was a slave. He received a mercantile 
education, and was for several years the confidential derk of his 
master. He was treated with much regard and general kincU 
ness. He said he was another Josepb— every thing which his 
master had was in his hands. The account-books and money 
w^re all conmiitted to him. He had servants under him, and 
did almost as he pleased — except becoming free. Yet he must 
say, as respected himself kindly as he was treated, that sla^ 
very was a grievous wrongs most wytut and sn^vl The very 
thought — and it often came over him — that he was a slave, 
brought with it a terrible sense of degradatioQ. It came over 
the soul like a frost His sense of degradation grew more 
intense in proportion as his mind became more cultivated. He 
said, edtuxUion toas a disagreeable convpammfor a slave. But 
while he said this, Mr. F. spoke very respectfiilly and 
tenderly of his master. He would not wiUingly utter a word 
which would sav<»* of unkindness towards him. Such was the 
epuit of one whose best days had been spent under the exac- 
tions of slavery. He was a local preacher in the Wesleyan 
connection wMe he was a slave, and was liberated by his 
master, without remuneration, at the request of the British 
Conference, who wished to employ him as an itinerant He 
is highly esteemed both for his natural talents and general 
literary acquisitions and moral worth. The Conference have 
recentiiy called him to England to act as an agent in that 
country, to procure frmds for educational and religioos purposes 
in these islands. 
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MEETING OF WESLEYAN M IS S ION ABIES • 

As we were present at the annual meeting of the Wesleyan 
missionaries for this district, we gained much information coi^ 
ceming the object of our mission, as there were about twenty 
missionaries, mostly from Dominica, Montsenat, Nevis, St 
Christophers, AnguiJla, and Tortola. 

Not a few of them were men of superior acquirements, 
who had sacrificed ease and popular applause at home, to 
minister to the outcast and oppressed. They are the devoted 
friends of the black man. It was soul-cheering to hear them 
rejoice over the abolition of slavery. It was as though their 
own limbs had been of a sudden unshackled, and a high wall 
had Allien from around them. liberty had broken upon them 
like the bursting forth of the sun to tiie watchman on hif 
nliidnight tower. 

During the session, the mission-house was thrown open to us, 
and we frequently dined with the numerous company of mission- 
aries, who there ate at a common table. Mrs. F., wife of the 
colored clergyman mentioned above, presided at the social 
board. The missionaries and their wives associated with Mr. 
and Mrs. F. as unreservedly as though they wore the most deli- 
cate European tint. The first time we took supper with them, 
«t one side of a large table, around which were about twenty 
missicmaries with their wives, sat Mrs. F., with the furniture of 
a tea table before her. On the other side, with the cof^ urn 
and its accompaniments, sat the vnfe of a missionary, with a 
skin as lily«hued as the direst Caucasian. Nearly opposite to 
her between two white preachers, sat a colored missionaiy. 
Farther down, vnth the chairman of the district on his right, sat 
another colored gentleman, a merchant and local preacher in 
Antigua. Such was the uniform appearance of the table, ex- 
cepting that the numbers were occasionally swelled by the ad* 
dition of several oilier colored gentlemen and ladies. On an> 
other occasion, at dinner, we had an interesting conversatimi, in 
which the whole company of missionaries participated. The 
fiev. M. Banks, of St BaitholomewB^ remained that one of the 
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gTOSBest of all absurdities was that of preparing men for free-. 
dom. Some, said he, pretend that immediate emancipation is 
unsafe, but it was evident to him that if men are peaceable tohik 
they are slaves^ they might be trusted in any other condition, for 
they could not possibly be placed in one more aggravating. If 
slavery is a safe system, yreafom surely will be. There can be 
no better evidence that a people are prepared for liberty, than 
their patient endurance cf slavery. He expressed the greatest re- 
gret at the conduct of the American churches, particularly that 
of the Methodist church. " Tell them," said he, *< on your re- 
turn, that the missi<»iaries in these islands are cast down and 
grieved when they think of their brethren in America. We 
feel persuaded that they are holding back the car ai freedom ; 
they are hedging up die gospel" Rev. Mr. Cheesbrought of 
St Christopher's said, ** TeU them that much as we desire to 
visit the United States, we cannot go so long as we are prohibit- 
ed from speaking against slavery, or while that abominable 
prefudice is encouraged in the churches. We could not adminis* 
ter the sacrament to a church in which the distinction cf colors was 
maintained^* »* Tell our brethren of the Wesleyan connection,'* 
said Mr. 6. again, '^ that slavery must be abdished by C%rt&. 
tians^ and the church ought to take her stand at once against 
it," We told him that a large number of Methodist and other 
Christians had engaged already in the work, and that the num- 
ber was daily increasing. « That's right," he exclaimed, 
*< agitate, agUate, agitate ! You must succeed: the Lord is 
with you." He dwelt particularly on the obligations resting 
upon Christians in the free states. He said, « Men must be at 
a distance from slavery to judge of its real character. Persons 
living in the midst of it, gradually become femiliarized with its 
horrors and woes, so that they can view calmly exhibitions 
from which they would once have shrunk in dismay." 

We had some conversation with Rev. Mr. Walton, of Mont- 
serrat. After making a number of statements in reference to 
the apprenticeship there, Mr. W. stated that there had been 
repeated instances of planters emancipating aU their apprentices. 
He thought there had been a case of this kind every month f^ 
SL year past The planten were becoming tired of the appren- 
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ticeshipi and from mere coDsideratioiis of interest and comfort^ 
were adopting free labor. 

A new impulse had been given to education in Montsenatt 
and schools were springing up in all parts of the island. Mr. 
W. thought there was no island in which education was so ex^ 
tensive. Religious influences were spreading among the people 
of all classes. Marriages were occurring every week. 

We had an interview with the Rev. Mr. H., an aged colored 
minister. He has a high standing among his brethren, for 
talents, piety, and usefulness. There are few ministers in the 
West Indies who have accomplished more for the cause of CkriU 
than has Mr. H."" 

He said he had at different periods been stationed in Antigua* 
Angmlla, Tortola, and some other islands. He said that the 
negroes in the other islands in which he had preached, were as 
intelligent as those in Antigua, and in every respect as weQ 
prepared for freedom. He was in AnguiUa when emancipation 
took place. The negroes there were kept at work on the veiy 
day itiat freedom came I They worked as orderly as on any other 
day. The sabbath Mowing, he preached to them on their 
new state, explaining the apprenticeship to them. He said the 
Whde congregation were in a state of high excitement, weep- 
ing and shouting. One man sprang to his feet, and exclaimed, 
* Me never forget God and ^ng William.' This same man 
was so full that he went out of the chapel, and burst into load 
weeping. 

The preaching of the missionaries, during their stay in Anti- 
gua, was fiiU of allusions to the aboHtion of slaveiy in the West 
Indies, and especially to the entire emancipation in Antigua. 
Indeed, we rarely attended a meeting in Antigua, of any kind, 
in which the late emancipation was not in some way alluded tt 
with feelings of gratitude and exultation. In the ordinary ser- 
vices of the Sabbath, this subject was almost uniformly intro- 

• It is a fact well known in Antigna and Barbadoes, that this 
colored missionary has been instmmental in the conversion of se- 
veral clerg3rmen of the Episcopal Church in those islands, who 
are now eminently devoted men. 
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doeedt either in the prayer or sennon. Whenerer thankagiv- 
ing was rendered to Giod for fevare, Jreedom was among the 
iMQiber. 

The meeting of the district affinded an opportmiity fen* hold- 
ing a nmnher of anrnversaiy meetings. We notice them herein 
believing that they will present the most accurate view that can 
be given of the religious and moral condition of Antigua. 

On the evening of the 1st of February, the first anrnversaiy 
of the Antigua Temperance Society was held in the Wesleyan 
chapeL We had been invited to attend and take a part in the 
exercises. The chapel was crowded with a congregation of all 
grades and complexions. Colored and white gentlemen appear- 
ed together cm the platform. We intimated to a member of the 
committee, that we could not conscientiously speak without ad- 
vocating total abstinence, which doctrine, we concluded from the 
nature of the jdedge, (which cHily included ardent spirits,) 
would not be well received. We were assured that we might 
use the most perfect freedom in avowing our sentiments. 

The speakers on this occasion were two planters, a Wesley- 
an missionary, and ourselves. All advocated the doctrine of 
total abstinence. The first speaker, a planter, concluded by 
saying, that it was commonly believed that wine and malt were 
rendered absolutely indispensable in the West Indies, by the ex- 
hausting nature of the climate. But fects disprove the truth of 
this notion. <* I am happy to say that I can now present this 
large assembly with ocular demonstration of the iaUacy of the 
popular opinion. I need only point you to the worthy occupants 
of this platform. Who are ^e healthiest among them ? The 
cold water drinkers — the teetotallers ! We can assure you that 
we have not lost a pound of flesh, by abandoning our cups. 
We have tried the cold water experiment faithfully, and we can 
testify that since we became cold water men, toe work better, toe 
eat better, toe sleep better, and toe do every thing better, than before.** 
The next speaker, a planter also, dwelt on the inconsistency of 
using wine and malt, and at the same time calling upon the 
poor to give up ardent spirits. He said this inconsistency had 
been cast in fais teeth by his negroes. He never could prevail 
upon them to stop drinking nuot until he threw away his wine 
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a&d pcoter. Now he and all his people were-teetotaBists. There 
were two other planteis who had taken the same course. He 
stated, as the result of a careful calculation which he had made, 
that he and the two planters referred to, had been in the habit 
ol giving to their people not less than one thousand gallons if 
mm annually. The whole of this was now withheld, and mo- 
lasses and sugar were given instead. The misaonary who 
feUowed them was not a whit behind in boldness and zeal, and 
between them, they left us little to say in our turn on the sub- 
ject of total abstinence. 

On the fbUowing evening the anniversary of the Bible Society 
was held in the Moravian schooUroom. During the day we 
received a note from the Secretary of the Society, pditely re* 
questing ns to be present The spacious schod-room was filled, 
and the broad platform crowded with church clergymen, Mora- 
vian ministers^ and Wesleyan missionaries, colored and white. 
The Secretary, a M(»ravian minister, read the twenty-fiist 
annual report It spoke emphatically of * the joyful event of 
emancipation,' and in allusion to an individual in .England, of 
whom it spoke in terms of high commendation, it designated 
him, as one ** who was distinguished for his efibrts in the aboli- 
tion of slavery." The adopti(»i of the report was moved by 
one of the Wesleyan missionaries, who spoke at some lengUk 
He commenced by speaking of " the peculiar emotions with 
which he always arose to address an assembly of the free peo- 
ple of Antigua. It had been his lot for a year past to labor in a 
Qolcmy* where davezy staSL reigned, and he coidd not bst thank 
Qod for the faappiness of setting his foot once more on the free 
sgbI of an emancipated island." 

Perhaps the most interesting meeting in the series, was the 
aaniversaiy of the Wesleyan MismonaTy Society of Antigna. 
Both parts of 4he day were devoted to this annivonsary. The 
ineetings were held in the Wesleyan chapel, which was filled 
above and below, with the usual comnubrture of white, colored, 
and black. We saw, as od former occasions, several colored 
gentlemen seated among the minist^u After the usual intro- 

*&t Martin'& 
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iac^ary exerciser of singing and prayer, the annual report was 
read by the Secretary, Rev. E. Fraser, the colored minister 
abeady mentioned. It was terae, direct, and business-like. 
The meeting was then addressed by a Moravian missionary. 
He dweh upon the decrease of the sectarian sfHrit, and hailed 
the coming of Christian charity and brotherly communion. He 
opened his Bible, and read about the middle wall of partition 
being broken down. This is what we must have, said he ; thd 
partition wall between Christians must be bn^endown. ^ Yes, 
brother," said Mr. Home, " and every other wall" « The 
rest are but paper walls," responded tiie speaker, **and when 
cDce the middle wall is removed, these will soon be burned up 
by the fire of Christian love." 

The next speaker was a Wesleyan missionary of Nevis. He 
spoke of the various instrumentalities which were now employ- 
ed for the conversion of the world. " We welcome," said he, 
M the cooperation of America, and with all our hearts do we 
rejoice that she is now beginning to put away from her that 
vile system of oppression which has hitherto crippled her moral 
energy and her religious enterprise." Then turning and ad- 
dressing himself to us, be said, <* We hail you, dear brethren, as 
oo-workers with us. Gro forward in your blessed undertaking. 
B^ not dismayed with the huge dimensions of that vice which yoa 
are laboring to overthrow ! Be not disheartened by the violence 
and menaces of your enemies ! Go forward. Proclaim to the 
church and to your countrymen the sinfulness of slavery, and be 
aissnrcd that soon the fire of truth will melt down the massy chains 
of oppression." He then urged iqwn the people of Antigua iheir 
peculiar ob%ations to extend the gospel to other lands. It was 
the Bible that made them free, and he begged them to bear in 
mind that there were millions of their countrymen sOU in ihe 
chains cf slavery. This appeal was received with great en- 
thusiasm. 

We then spoke on a resolution which had been handed us by 
the Secretary, and which affirmed " that the increasing and ac- 
knowledged usefulness of Christian missions was a subject cf 
congratidation." We spoke of the increase of missionaxy ope- 
rations in our own country, and of the spirit of self-denial whach 



was widely fipreading, particniariy among ycnaag Christiaiis. We 
spoke of that accursed thing in our midst, which not only tended 
greatly to kill the spirit of missirais in the church, but which di- 
rectly withheld many young men from foreign missionary fields. 
It had made more than two millions of heathen in our country ; 
and so long as the cries of these heathen at home entered the 
ears of our young men and young women, they could not, dare 
not, go abroad. How could they go to Ceylon, to Burmah, or 
to Hindostan, with the cry of their amntry's heathen ringing in 
their ears ! How could they tear themselves away from Pun- 
ished millions kneeling at their feet in chains and begging for 
the bread of life, and roam a£u* to China or the Sooth Sea Is- 
lands ! Increasing numbers filled with a missicHiary spirit felt 
that their obligations were at home, and they were resolved that 
if they could not cany the gospel /or^tri^ to the slaves, they 
would labor for the overthrow of that sjnstem which made it a 
crime punishable with death to preach salvation to the poor. In 
conclusion, the hqpe was expressed that the people (^Antigua — so 
highly &LVored with fireedom, education, and religion, would never 
forget that in the nation whence we came, there were two mt2- 
/tons and a half af heathen^ who, instead of bread, received stones 
and scorpions ; instead of the Bible, bolts and bars ; instead of 
the gospel, chains and scourgings ; instead of the hope of sal- 
vation, thick darkness and despair. They were entreated to 
remember that in the gloomy dungeon from which they had 
lately escaped, there were deeper and more dismal cells, yet 
fiUed with millions of their countrymen. The state of feeling 
produced by this reference to slavery, was such as might be an- 
ticipated in an audience, a portion of which were once slaves, 
and still remembered freshly the horrors of their late condi- 
tion. 

The meeting was concluded after a sitting of more than four 
hours, The attendance in the evening was larger than on any 
former occasion. Many were unable to get within the chapel. 
We were again favored with an opportunity of urging a variety 
of considerations touching the general cause, as well as those 
drawn firom the condition of our own country, and the special 
objects of our mission. 
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The Rev. Mr. Home epoke very pointedly on the suhject of 
tiavery. He began by Baying that he had been so long accus- 
$omed to speak cautiously about slavery, that he was even now 
almost afraid of his own voice when he alluded to it [General 
laughter.] But he would remember that he was in a free 
island, and that he spoke to freemen, and therefore he had no^ 
thing to fear. i 

He said the peace and prosperity of these colonies is a mat- 
ter of great moment in itself considered, but it was only when 
viewed as an example to the rest of the slaveholding world that 
its real magnitude and importance was perceived. The influ- 
ence of abolition, and especially- of entire emancipation in Anti- 
g^ua, must be very great. The eyes of the world were fixed 
upon her. The great nation of America must now soon toU the 
ImeU of slavery, and this event will be hastened by the ha|^ 
operation of freedom here. 

Mr. H. proceeded to say, that during the agitaticHi of the 
slavery question at home, he had been suspected of not being 
a friend to emancipation ; and it would probably be remembered 
by some present that his name appeared in the report of the 
committee of the House of Commons, where it stood in no envu 
able society. But whatever might be thought of his course at 
that time, he felt assured that the day was not far distant when 
he should be able to clear up every thing connected with it It 
was not a little gratifying to us to see that the time had come 
in the West Indies, when the suspicion of having been opposed 
to emancipation is a stain upon the memory from which a pub- 
lic man is glad to vindicate himsel£ 



RE SOLUTION OF THE MEETING. 

After a few other addresses were delivered, and just previous 
to the dismission of the assembly, Rev. Mr. Cox, Chairman of 
the District, arose and said, that as this' was the last of the an- 
niversaiy meetings, he begged to move a resolution which he 
bad no doubt would meet with the hearty and unanimous appro- 
iral of that large assembly. He then read the following resolu- 
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tion, which we insert here as an iUnstration of the univeisal 
sympathy in the objects of our mission. As the resolution is 
not easily divisible, we insert the whole of it, making no ado on 
the score of the modesty. 

*• Resolved, that this meeting is deeply impressed with the 
importance of the services rendered this day to the cause of mis- 
sions by the acceptable addresses of Mr, , from America, 

and begs especially to express to him and his friend Mr. ^ 
the assurance of their sincere sympathy in the object of their 
visit to Antigua." 

Mr. C. said he would make no remarks in support of the 
resolution he had just read, for he did not deem them necessary. 
He would therefore propose at on<^ that the vote be taken by 
rising. The Chairman read the resolution accordingly, and re- 
quested those who were in favOT of adopting it, to rise. Not an 
individual in the crowded congregation kept his seat The 
masters and the slaves of yesterday — all rose together — a 
phalanx of freemen, to testify " their sincere sympathy" in the 
eSbrta and objects of American abolitionists. 

After the congregation had resumed their seats, the worthy 
Chairman addressed us briefly in behalf of the congregatioo, 
saying, that it was incumbent on him to convey to us the unani- 
mous expression of sympathy on the part of this numerous as- 
sembly in the object of our visit to the island. We might re- ' 
gard it as an unfeigned assurance that we were welcomed 
among them, and that the oavme which we were laboring to 
promote was dear to the hearts of the people of Antigua. 

This was the testimonial of an assembly, many of whom, 
only three years before, were themselves slaveholders. It was 
not given at a meeting specially concerted and called for the 
purpose, but grew up unexpectedly and spontaneously out of 
the feelings of the occasion, a free will offering, the cheerfrd 
impulsive gush of free sympathies. We returned our acknow- 
ledgements in the best manner that our excited emotions per<* 
mitted. 

7 
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LATIHO THE CORNBB STONE OF A WESLEYillf 

CHAPEL. 

The comer stone of a new Wesleyan Chapel was laid in St. 
John's during the district meeting. The concourse of spec- 
tators was immense. At eleven o'clock religious exercises 
were held in the dd chapeL At the close of the service a prcu 
cession was formed composed of Wesleyan missionaries, Mo- 
ravian ministers, clergymen of the church, members of the coun. ' 
dl and of the assembly, planters, merchants, and other gentle- 
men, and the children of the Sunday and in&nt schools, con- 
nected with the Wesleyan Chapel. 

As the procession moved to the new site, a hymn was sung, 
in which the whole procession united. Our position in the pro- 
cession, ta which we were assigned by the marshal, and much 
to our satisfaction, was at either side of two colored gentlemeii 
with whom we walked four abreast 

On one side of the foundation a galleiy had been raised, which 
was covered with an awning, and was occupied by a dense 
mass of white and colored ladies. On another side the gen- 
tlemen of the procession stood. The other sides were thronged 
with a promiscuous multitude of all colors. After singing and 
prayer, the Hon. Nicholas Nugent, speaker of the house of 
assembly, descended from the i^t^orm by a flight of stairs into 
tjie cellar, escorted by two misskmaries. The sealed phial was 
then placed in his hand, and Mr. P., a Wesleyan missionary, read 
from a paper the inscripticm written oa th« parchment within 
the phial. The closing words of the inscription alluded to the 
present condition of the island, thus : <* The demand for a new 
and larger place of worship was pressing, and the progress of 
public liberality advancing on a scale highly creditable to this 
VSEB$ enlightened, and evangelized colony." The Speaker then 
placed the phial in the cavity of the rock. When it was pro- 
perly secwed, and the comer stone lowered down by pullies to 
its place, he struck three blows upon it with a mallet, and then 
returned to the platform. The most eager curiosity was exhibit* 
ed on every side to witness the ceremony. 
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At the conduBion of it, several addresses were delivered. 
The speakers were, Rev. Messrs. Home and Harvey, and D. 
B. Garling, Esq. Mr. Home, after enumerating several things 
which were deserving of praise* and worthy of imitatioD, ex- 
claimed, "The grand, crowning glory of all— that which places 
Antigua above all her sister colonies— was the magnanimous 
measure of the legislature in entirely abolishing slavery." It 
was estimated that there were more than two thousand persoDB 
aseemhled on this occasion. The order which prevailed among 
such a concourse was highly creditable to the island. It was 
pleasing to see the perfect intermixture of colors and conditions ; 
not less so to observe the kindly bearing of the high toward the 
low.''' After the exercises were finished, the numerous assem- 
bly dispersed quietly. Not an instance of drunkenness, quar- 
relling, or anger, feU under our notice during the day. 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE MI S S ION ABIES. 

Towards the close of the district meeting, we received a kind 
note fKfOL the chairman, inviting us to attend the meeting, and 
receive in person, a set of resolutions which had been drawn up 
at oar request, and signed by all the missionaries. At the hour 
appcnnted, we repaired to the chapeL The missionaries all 
arose as we entered, and gave us a brotherly salutation. We 
were invited to take our seats at the right hand of the chairman. 
He then, in the presence of the meeting, read to us the sab- 
joined resolutions ; we briefly expressed, in behalf of ourselves 
and our cause, the high sense we had of the value of the testi- 
mony, which the meeting had been pleased to give us. The 
venerable &ther Home then prayed with us, commending oar 
caitoe to the blessmg of the Head of the church, and oarsehres 
to the protection and guidance of our heavenly Father. After 
which we shook hands with the brethren, severally, receiving 
their wannest assurances of aflfectknate regard, and withdrew. 

* During Mr. Home's address, we observed Mr. A., a planter, 
send his umbrella to a negro man who stood at the coraer- 
ttone, exposed to the son. 
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^ Resolutions 'passed at the meeting cf the Wetieyan Missumaries 
flf the Antigua District, assembled at St. John's, Antigva, 

February 7th, 1837. 

1. That the cmancipatioa of the slaves of the West Indies, while 
it was an act of undoubted jcyartice to that oppressed people, has 
operated most £BLVorably in furthering the triumph of the gospel, 
by removing one prolific source of unmerited suspick)n of reli- 
gious teachers, and thus opening a door to their more extensive 
labors and usefulness — ^by furnishing a greater portion of time 
for the service of the negro, and thus preventing Uie cantinuance 
of unavoidable Sabbath desecrations, in labor and neglect of the 
means of grace — and in its operation as a stimulus to pn^etors 
and other influential gentlemen, to encourage religious educaticm, 
and the wide dissemination of the Scriptures, as an incentive to 
industry and good order. 

2. That while the above statements are true with reference 
to all the islands, even where the system of apprenticeship pre- 
vails, they are especially applicable to Antigda, where the re- 
sults of the great measure, of entire fireedom, so humanely and 
judiciously granted by the legislature, cannot be contemplated 
without the most devout thanksgivings to Almighty Grod. 

3. That we regard with much gratification, the great diminu- 
tion among all classes in these islands, of the most unchristian 
prejudice of color, the total absence of it in the government and 
ordinances of the churches of God, with which we are connected, 
and the prospect of its complete removal, by the abolitiim of 
slavery, by the increased difiusion of general knowledge, and of 
that reli^rion which teaches to " honor aU men," and to love our 
neighbor as ourselves. 

4. That we cannot but contemplate with much humiliation 
and distress, the existence, among professing Christiana in 
America, of this partial, unseemly, and unchristian system of 
caste, so distinctly prohibited in the word of God, and so utterly 
irreconcileable with Christian charity. 

.5. That regarding slavery as a most unjustifiable infringe, 
ment of the rational and inalienable rights of men, and in its 
m(M*al consequences, (from our own personal observation as well 
as other sources,) as one of the greatest curses with which the 
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greal Crovernor of the natkoiB ever suflfered this worM to be 
hhg^fated ; we cannot but deeply regret the ccHmectkn which so 
inlmiately exists between the various churches of Christ in the 
United States of America, and this unchristian system. With 
much Forrow do we learn that the pinciple of the lawfuhiess of 
slavery has been defended by some who are ministers of Christ, 
that so large a proportion of that body in America are exerting 
their influence in ^vor of the continuance of so indefensible and 
monstrous a system — and that these emotions of sorrow are 
e.pecially occwioned with reference to <m own denomination. 

6. That while we should deprecate and condemn any recourse 
on the part of the slaves to measures of rebellion, as an unjustifi- 
able mode of obtaining their freedom, we would most solemnly, 
and a^ctionately, and imploiingly adjure our respected fathers 
and bretiireB in America, to endeavor, in every legitimate way, 
to wipe away this reproach irom their body, and thus act in per- 
feet accordance with the dehberate and recorded sentiments of 
our venerated founder on this subject, and in harmony with the 
feelings and proceedings of their brethren m the United King- 
dom, who have had the honor to take a disinguished part in 
awakening such a determined and resistless pubUc feeding ib 
that country, as issued in the aboUtioQ <^ slavery among 800,000 
of our fellow-subjects. 

7. That we hail with the most lively satisiaction the progress 
ia America of anti-slavery principles, the multiplication of anti- 
slavery societies, and tbedifiusion of correct views on this sub- 
ject We offer to the noble band of truly patriotic, and enlightened, 
and philanthropic men, who are combating in that country with 
such a fearful evil, the assurance of our most cordial and frater- 
nal sympathy, and our earnest prayers for their complete suc- 
cess. We view with pity and sorrow the vile calunmies with 
which they have been assailed. We welcome with Christian 
joyfulness, in the success which has already attended their 
0ffi)rt6, the dawn of a cloudless day of light and glory, which 
shall presently shine upon that vast continent, when the song of 
umversal freedom shaU sound in its length and breadth. 

8. That these sentiments have been increased and confirmed 
by the intercourse which scune of our body have enjoyed with 

7* 
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our beloved brethren, the Rev. James A. Thome, and Josef^ 
Horace Kimball, Esq^ the deputation to these islands, from the 
Anti-Slavery Society in America. We regard this appointment, 
and the nomination of such men to fulfil it, as most judicious. 
We trust we can appreciate the spirit of entire devotedness to 
this cause, which animates our respected brethren, and breathes 
throughout their whole deportment, and rejoice in such a mani* 
feetation of the fruits of that divine charity, which flow from the 
constraining love of Chri6t,and which many waters cannot quench. 

9. That the assurance of the affectionate sympathy of the 
twenty-five brethren who compose this district meeting, and our 
devout wishes for their success in the objects of their missiaD, 
are hereby presented, in our collective and individual capacity, 
to our endeared and Christian friends from America. 

(Signed) James Cox, chairman of the district, and resident in 
Antigua. 

Jonathan Cadman, St Martin'i^ James Home, St Kitts. 
Matthew Banks, St Bartholomew's. E. Frazer, Antigua. 
Charles Bates, do. John Keightley, do. Jesse Pilcher, do. 
Benjamin Tregaskiss, do. Thomas Edwards, St Kitts. Robert 
Hawkins, Tortola. Thomas Pearson, Nevis. George Craft, do. 
W. S. Waymouth, St Kitts. John Hodge, Tortola. William 
Satchel, Dominica. John Cullingford, Dominica. J. Camermi, 
Nevis. B. Gartside, St Kitts. John Parker, da Hilton Cheese, 
borough, do. Thomas Jeffery, do. William Rigglesworth, 
> Tortola. Daniel Stepney, Nevis. James Walton, Montserrat 



CHAPTER n. 

GENERAL BESITLTS. 

Havino ^ven a general outline of our sojourn in Antigua, we 
proceed to a more minute account of the results of our investiga- 
tions. We arrahge the testimony in two general divisions, 
placing that which relates to the past and present condition of 
the colony in one, and that which bears directly ujpoa the ques- 
tion of slavery in America in another. 
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RELIGION. 

There are three denominations of Christians in Antigua — the 
Established Church, the Moravians, and Weslejrans. The Mo- 
ravians number fifteen thousand — ahnost exclusively negroes. 
The Wesleyans embrace three thousand members, and about 
as many more attendants. Of the three thousand members, 
says a Wesleyan missionary, •* not fifty are whites — a larger num. 
ber are colored ; but the greater part black." "The attendance 
of the negro population at the churches and chapels," (of the es- 
tablished order) says the Rector of St John's, " amounts to four 
thousand six hundred and thirty-six." The whole number of 
blacks receiving religious instruction from these Christian bodies, 
making allowance for the proportion of white and colored includ- 
ed in the three thousand Wesleyans, is about twenty-two thou- 
sand — leaving a population of eight thousand negroes in Antigoa 
who are .unsupplied with religious instruction. 

The Established Church has six parish churches, as many 
»* chapels of ease," and nine clergymen. The Moravians have 
five settlements and thirteen missionaries. The Wesleyans have 
seven chapels, with as many more small preaching places on es- 
tates, and twelve ministers — ^half of whom are itinerant mission- 
aries, and the other half local preachers, employed as planters, 
ot in mercantile and other pursuits, and preaching only occasion- 
ally. From the limited number of chapels and missionaries, it 
may be inferred that only a portion of the twenty-two thousand 
can enjoy stated weekly instruction. The superintendent of the 
Moravian mission stated that their chapels could not accommo- 
date more than one-third of their members. 

^ach of the denominations complains of the lack of men and 
houses. The Wesleyans are now building a large chapel in St. 
John's. It will accommodate two thousand persons. " Besides 
free sittings, there wiU be r^early two hundred pews, every one 
of which is now in demand." 

However much disposed the churches of dii&rent denomina- 
tions might have been during slaveiy to maintain a strict disoi- 
pline, they found it exceedingly diffiodt to do sa It seems ini- 
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poBsible to elevate a body of Blaves* remaining stidi, to honesty 
and purity. The reekiags of alaveiy will abnost inevitably taint 
the institutions of religion, and degrade the standard of piety. 
Accordingly, the ministers of every denominaticHi in Antigua feel 
that in the abolition of slavery their greatest enemy has been van- 
quished, and they now evince a determination to assume higher 
ground than they ever aspired to during the reign of slavery. 
The motto of all creeds is, " We expect great things offreemenJ* 
A report which we obtained from the Wesleyan brethren states, 
** Our own brethren preach almost daily." " We think the ne- 
groes are uncommonly punctual and regular in their attendance 
upon divine worship, particularly on the Sabbath." " They always 
show a readiness to contribute to the support of the gospel With 
the present low wages, and the entire charge of self-maintenance, 
they have little to spar& Parham and Sion HUl (taken as spe- 
cimens) have societies almost entirely composed of rural blacks — 
about thirteen hundred and fifty in number. These have contri- 
buted this year above £330 sterling, or sixteen hundred and fifty 
dollars, in little weekly subscriptions — ^besides giving to special 
objects occasionally, and contributing for the support of schools.* 

In a letter dated December 2d, 1834, but four months after 
emancipation, and addressed to the missionary board in England, 
tlie Rev. B. Harvey thus speaks of the Moravian missions : '^With 
respect to our people, I believe I may say that in all our places 
here, they attend the meetings of the church more numerously 
than ever, and that many are now in frequent attendance who 
eoidd very seldom wppear amoTigst us during slavery,^* The same 
statements substantially were made to us by Mr. H., showing 
that instead of any falling 0% the attendance was still on the in. 
crease. 

In a statement drawn op at our request by the Rector of St. 
Jdm's, is the following : ^ Cases of discipline are more frequent 
than is usual in English cangregatious, but at the same time it 

♦ The superintendent of the Wesleyan mission informed us 
that the collection in the several Wesleyan chapels last year, inde- 
pendent of occasional contributions to Sunday schools, Missiona- 
ry objects, &c., amoantedto j&850 sterling, or more than $4000; 
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should be observed, that a closer aoersiglU is m a inta in e d by the 
ministeis, and di greater readiness to suJnnil themselves (to dis- 
cipline) is manifested by the late slaves here than by those who 
have always been a free people." " I am able to speak very 
favorably of the attendance at church — it is regular and crowded." 
<< The negroes on some estates have been known to contribute 
willingly to the Bible Society, since 1832. They are now be- 
ginning to pay a penny and a half currency per weekibrtheir 
children's instruction. 
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The condition of Antigua, but a very few years previous to 
emancipation, is represented to have been truly revoking. It 
has already been stated that the Sabbath was the market4ay 
up to 1832, and this is evidence enough that the Lord's day was 
utterly desecrated by the mass of the populaticm. Now there are 
few parts of our own country, equal in population, which can vio 
with Antigua in the solemn and respectful observance of the 
Sabbath. Christians in St. John's spoke with joy and gratitude 
of the tranquillity of the Sabbath. They had long been shocked 
with its open and abounding pro&nation — until they had well 
nigh foi^got the aspect of a Christian Sabbath. At length the 
fuU-orbed blessing beamed upon them, and they rejoiced in its 
biightnesB, and thanked God for its hxAy repose. 

All persons of all professions testify to the &ct that marriagei 
are rapidly increasing. In truth, there was scarcely such a 
thing as marriage before the aboUtion of slavery. Prcauscnoot 
intercourse of the sexes was almost universaL In a report <rf 
the Antigua Branch Association of the Society for advancing the 
Christian Faith in the British West Indies, (for 188Q,) the fol- 
lowing statements are made : 

" The number of marriages in the six parishes of the island, 
in the year 1835, the first entire year of freedom, was 476 — all 
of which, excepting about 50^ were between persons formerly 
slaves. The total number of marriages between [^aves solemnized 
in the church during the nine years ending December 31, 1632, 
was 157 ; in 1833, the last entire year of slavery, it was 61." 
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Tims it appears that the whole number (tf marriages during' 
l0ft years previous to emancipation (by £air the most fiaiyorable ten 
years that could have been selected) was but half as great as the 
number for a single year following emancipation ! 

The Governor, in one of our earliest interviews with him, 
said, **the great crime of this island, as indeed of all the 
West India colonies, has been licentiousness, but we are cer- 
tainly &st improving in this particular." An aged Christian, who 
has spent many years in the island, and is now activdy en^ 
gaged in superintending several day-schools for the negro 
children, informed us that there was not one-third as much 
concubinage as formerly. This he said was owing mainly to 
the greater frequency of marriages, and the cessation of late 
night work on the estates, and in the Ixnling-houBes, by which 
the females were constantly exposed during slavery. Now 
they may all be in their houses by dark. Formerly the mo* 
thers were the betrayers of their daughters, encouraging them 
to f<»in unhallowed connections, and even seUmg them to licen- 
tions white and cdorod men, for their own gain. Now they 
were using great strictness to preserve the chastity of their 



A worthy planter, who has been in the island since 1800^ 
stated that it used to be a common practice for mothers to 
mU their daughters to the highest bidder ! — generally a manag<» 
or overseer. But now," said he, ^ the mothers hM their dough, 
tars up for marriage^ and take pains to let every body know 
that their virtue is not to be bought and sold any longer." He 
also stated that those who live unmarried now are uniformly neg" 
lected and suffer great deprivations. Faithfiihiess after marriage 
exists also to a greater extent than could have been expected 
frwn the utter looseness to which they had been previously ac- 
customed, and with their ignorance of the nature and obligations 
of the marriage relation. We were informed both by the mis- 
fliooaries and the planters, that eveiy year and month they are 
becoming more constant, as husband and wife, more fadthful as 
parents, and more dutiful as children. One planter said, that 
oat of a number who left his employ after 1834, nearly all had 
companioos on other estates, and left for the purpose of being 
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with them. He was also of the opinion that the greater propor- 
tion of changes of residence among the emancipated which toc^ 
jdace at that time, were owing to the same cause.* In an addresa 
before the Friendly Society in St John's, the Archdeacon stated 
that during the previous year (1835) several individuals had 
been expelled from that Society fc»r domestic unfaithfulness; but 
he was happy to say that he had not heard of a single instance 
of expulsion for this cause during the year then ended. Much 
inconvenience is felt on account of the Moravian and Wesleyan 
missionaries being prohibited from performing the marriage ser- 
vice, even for their own people. Efibrts are now making to 
obtain the repeal of the law which makes marriages per- 
formed by sectarians (as aH save the established church are 
called) v(nd. 

That form oi Ucentioasness which appeals among the higher 
classes in eveiy slaveholding countiy, abounded in Antigua 
during the reign of slavery. It has yielded its redundant fruits 
in a population of four thousand colored people — double the num- 
ber of whites. The planters, with but few exceptions, were un- 
married and licentious. Nor was this vice confined to the un- 
married. Men with large femilies, kept one or more mistresses 
without anv effort at concealment. We were told of an •« Hon- 
orable" gentleman, who had his English wife and two concu- 
bines, a colored and a black one. The governor himself stated 
as an apology for the prevalence of licentiousness among the 
slaves, that tiie example was set them constantly by their mas- 
ters, and it was not to be wondered at if they copied after their 
Buperiars. But it is now plain that concubinage among the 
whites is nearly at an end. An unguarded statement of a pub- 
lic man revealed the conviction which exists among his class that 
eoncubinage must soon cease. He said that the present race of 

* What a resurrection to domestic life was thpt, when long- 
severed families flocked from the four comers of the island to 
meet their kindred members! And what a glorious resurrec- 
tion will that be in our own country, when the millions of 
emancipated beings scattered over the west and south, shall 
seek the embraces of parental, aUd fraternal, and conjugal love ! 
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eokted people could not be received into the society of the 
whites, because of iUegiltmacy; but the next generation would 
be fit associates for the whites, because they would be chi^y bom 
in wedlock. 

The uniform testimony respecting intemperance was, that it 
never had been one cf Qie vices cf (he negroes. Several planters 
declared that they had rarely seen a black person intoxicated. 
The report of the Wesleyan missionaries already referred to, 
says, *< Intemperance is most uncommon among the rural ne- 
groes. Many have joined the Temperance Society, and mai^ 
act on tee-total principles." The only colored person, (either 
black or brown) whom we saw drunk during a residence of nine 
weeks in Antigua, was a carpenter in St John's, who as he 
reeled by, stared in our faces and mumbled out his sentence of 
condemnation against wine-bibbers, «* Gremmen — ^you sees I'se 
a little bit drunk, but 'pon honor I only took th — th-ree bottles 
of wine — that's all." It was ** Christmas times," and doubtless 
the poor man thought he would venture for once in the year to 
copy the example of the whites. 

In conclusion, on the subject of morals in Antigua, we are 
warranted in stating, 1st, That during the continuance of sla- 
very, immoralities were rife. 

2d. That the repeated efforts of the home Government and 
the local Legislature, for several successive years previous to 
1834, to ameliorate the system of slavery, seconded by the labors 
of clergymen and missionaries, teachers and catechists, to im- 
prove the character of the slaves, fsiiled to arrest the current of 
vice and profligacy. What few reformations were effected 
were very partial, leaving the more enormous immoralities as 
shameless and defiant as ever, up to the very day of abolition ; 
demonstrating the utter impotence of all attempts to purify the 
streams while the fountain is poison. 

3d. That the abolition of slavery gave the death blow to open 
vice, overgrown and emboldened as it had become. Immediate 
emancipation, instead of lifting the flood-gates, was the only 
power strong enough to shut them down! It restored the 
proper restraints upon vice, and supplied the incentives to virtue. 
Those great controllen of moral action, self-^vwped, etiachmeru 
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to law, and venerationfor God, which slavery aimihilated, freedom 
?M8 resuscUatedj and now they stand round about the emancipated 
with flaming swords deterring from evil, and with cheering 
voices exhorting to good. It is explicitly affirmed that the 
grosser forms of immorality, which in every country attend upon 
slavery, have in Antigua either shrunk into concealment or 
become extinct. 

BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. 

We insert here a brief account of the benevolent institutions 
of Antigua. Our design in giving it is to show the efl^t of 
freedom in bringing into play those charities of social hfe, which 
slavery uniformly stifles. Antigua abounds in benevolent socie- 
ties^ all of which have been materially reviced since emancipa- 
tion, and some of them have been formed since that event 

THE BIBLE SOCISTT. 

This is the oldest society in the island. It was organized in 
1815. All denominations in the island cordially unite in this 
cause. The principal design of this society is to promote the 
cbrculation of the Scriptures among the laboring population of 
the istaiid. To secure this object, numerous branch associations 
— amounting to neariy fifty — ^have been organized throughout 
the island among the n^roesihemseives. The society luui been 
enabled not only to circulate the Scriptures among the people 
of Antigua, but to send them extensively to the neighboring 
islands. 

The following table, drawn up at our request by the Secretary 
of the Society, will show the extent of foreign operations : 



Years. 


Colonies Supplied. 


Bibles. 


Tesfs. 


1822 


AngmDa 


94 


156 


28 


Deinerara 


18 


18 


24 


Dofhimra 


89 


204 


25 


MontseiTat 


57' 


149 


27 


Nevis 
8 


79 


117 



86 
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32 


8aha 


6 


13 


33 


St Bart's 


HI 


65 


34 


StEnstatius 


97 


148 


35 


St KiU's 


227 


487 




St Martin's 


48 


37 


36 


Tortola 


69 


136 


To 1837 


Trinidad 


25 


€7 



Total 920 1596 

From the last ammal report we quote the following cheering 
account, touching the events of 1834 : 

" The next event of importance in our annals is the magnifi- 
cent grant of the parent society, on occasion of the emancipa^ 
tion of the slave, and the peipetnal banishment of eiavery from the 
shores of Antigua, on the first of August, 1884 ; by which a 
choice portion of the Holy Scriptures was gratuitously circulated 
to about one third of the inhabitants of this colony. Nine 
thousand seven hundred copies of the New Testament, bound 
together with the book of JPsalms^ were thus placed at the dis- 
posal of your committee." 

• * ♦ "Following hard upon this joyful event, another 
gratifying circumstance occurred among us. The attention oi 
the people was roused, and their gratitude excited towards the 
Bible Society, and they who had freely received, now freely 
gave, and thus a considerable sum of money was presented to 
the parent society in acknowledgment of its beneficent grant." 
We here add an extract from the annual report for 1826. 
Its sentiments contrast strongly with the congratulations of the 
last report upon * the joyful event' of emancipation. 

*^ Another question of ccmsiderable delicacy and importance 
fstill remains to be discussed. Is it advisable, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, to circulate the Holy Scriptures, without 
note or comment, among the slave population of these islands 1 
Your Committee can feel no hesitation in afiirming that such a 
measure is not merely expedient, but one of almost indispensa- 
ble necessity.* The Sacred Vol^ime is in many reelects pecu- 
liarly Adapted t^ the slave. It enjcnm qpon him precepts so 



plain* that the most ignorant cannot &il to understand them : 
^Slaves, obey in all things your masters, not with eye service, 
as men pleasen, but in singleness of heart, fearing God.' It 
Aimishes him with motives the most impressive and consding : 
^ Ye serve,' says the Apostle, *the Lord Christ' It promises 
him rewards sufficient to stimulate the most indolent to exer- 
tion : « Whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the same shall 
he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or firee.' And it 
holds &xrth to him an examine so glorious, that it would ennoble 
even angels to imitate it : * Let this mind be in jroa which was 
also in Christ Jesus, who made himself of no reputation, and 
took upon him the form of a sUne!' 

It may here be proper to observe, that the precise import of 
the word, which in general througfaoot the English Bible is 
translated servant is strictly that which has been assigned 
it io the foi'egoing quotations ; (!) and so understood, the Sa- 
cred Volume will be found to hold out to our slaves, both by 
pxecept and examjde, the Most persuasive and the most com- 
pelling motives to industry, obedieiice, and submissifm." 

Nothing could more {dainly show the comq>ting influences of 
slavery, upon all within its reach, than this spectacle of a noble, 
religious institution, prostituted to the vile work of defending 
oppression, and, in the zeal of its advocacy, blasidiemously de- 
grading the Savior into a sell-made slave ! 

The receipts of the Antigua Branch Society have greatiy 
aiereaBed since emancipatian. From recGq>tsforthe year 1890^ 
]in each of the British idands, it af^ars that the ccntributioiis 
from Antigua and Bermuda, the only two islands wliich adqited 
entire emancipation, are about double those from any other two 
islands. 

MI88I0MABT ASSOCIATIONS. 

These associations are connected with the Weslejran missicm, 
and have been in existence since 1820. Their object is to raise 
tods for the parent society in England. Although it has been 
in existence fc^r several yean, yet it was mostiy confined to the 
whites and free people of color, durii^ slavery. The calling 
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together Baaernhhea of rural negroes, and addre^nng them on 
the Bubject of missions^ and soliciting ccxitributions in aid of the 
cause, is a new feature in the missicxuiry operatioDS to which 
nothing but freedom could give birth. 

TEMPEBAMCE SOCIETIES. 

The first temperance society in Antigua was formed at the 
beginning of 1836. We give an extract from the first amiual 
report: *' Temperance societies have been formed in each 
town, and oa many of the estates. A large number of persons 
who once used spirituous liquors moderately, have entirely re- 
linquished the use. Some who were once intemperate have 
be^i reclaimed, and in some instances an adoption of the prin- 
ciples of the temperance society, has been followed by the pur- 
suit and enjojrment of vital religion. Domestic peace and quiet* 
ness have superseded discord and strife, and a very general 
sense of astonishment at the gross delusicMi which these drinks 
have long produced on the human i^>ecies is manifest 

*' The numbers on the various books ci the society amomit to 
about 1700. One pleasing feature in their history, is the very 
small number of those who have vidlated their pledge. 

M On several estates, the usual allowance of s^Mrits has heea 
discontinued, and sugar or mdasses substituted." 

^he temperance society in Antigua may be specially re- 
garded as a result of emancipaticm. It is one (tf the guardian 
angels which hastened to the island as soon as the demon of 
slavery was cast out 

FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

The friendly societies are designed exclusively for the benefit 
of the negro population. The general object is thus stated 
in the constitution of one of these societies : <« The object of 
this society is to assist in the purchase of articles of mourning 
fyt the dead ; to give relief in cases of unlooked for distress ; 
to help those who through age or infirmities are incapable of 
helfHng themselves by marketing, or woridng their grounds ; to 
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encourage sobriety and industry^ and to check disorderly and immor- 
alconducL" 

These societies obtain their funds by laying a tax of (me shil- 
hng per month on every member above eighteen years of age, 
and of six pence per month on all members under that age and 
above twelve, which is the minimum of membership. The 
aged members are required to pay no more than the sum last 
mentioned. 

The finrt society of this kind was established in St John's by 
the present rector, in 1829. Subsequently the Moravians and 
Wesleyans farmed similar societies among their own people. 
Independent of the pecuniary assistance which these societies 
bestow, they encourage in a variety of ways the good order of 
the commimxty. For example, no one is allowed to receive 
assistance who is ^ disabled by drunkenness, debauchery, or dis- 
orderly living;" also, **if any member of the society, male or 
fsmale, is guilty of adultery or fornication, the ofiending member 
shall be suspended for so long a time as the members shall see 
fit, and shall lose all claim on the society fen* any benefit during 
the suspension, and shall not be re-admitted untQ clear and 
fiatis&ctory evidence is given cf penitence.'* Furthermore, " If 
any member of the society shall be expelled from the church to 
which he or she bdongs, or shall, commit any oflfence punishablo 
by a magistrate, that member forfeits his membership in the 
society." Again, the society directly encourages marriage, by 
Mmaldnga present of a young pig to every child bom in wedlock, 
and accordkig as their funds will admit of it, giving rewards to 
those mahrled persons livii^ £tithfhlly, or sin^e persons living 
virtuously, who take a pride in keeping their houses neat and 
tidy, and their gardens flourishing. 

These societies have been more than doubled, both in the 
number of membens and in the annual receipts, since emancipa- 
tion. 

Of the sodeties connected with the established church, the 
rector of St John's thus speaks : *< At the beginning of 1834 
there were eleven societies, embracing 1602 members. At the 
beginning of 1895 they numbered 4197 ; and in 1836 there were 
4560 members," almost quadrupled in ttoo years ! 

8* 
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The societies connected with the Moravian church, have 
more than doubled, both in members and funds, since emancipa- 
tioD. The funds now amount to 910,000 per year. 

The Wesleyans have four Friendly societies. The largest 
society, which contained six hundred and fifty members^ waa 
oiganized in the month of August, 1884. The last year it had 
expended £700 currency, and had then in its treasury £600 
currency. 

Now, be it remembered, that the Friendly societies exist 
solely among the freed negroes^ and that the monies are raised ex^ 
dusively among them. Amcmg whom 1 A people who are said 
to be so proverbially improvident, that to emancipate them, 
would be to abandon them to beggary, nakedness, and starva- 
tion ; — a people who *' cannot take care of themselves ;" who 
^ will not work when freed from the fear of the lash ;" who 
« would squander the earnings of the day in debaucheries at 
night ;" who « would never provide for to-morrow for the wants 
of a iisLmily, or for the infirmities of old age." Yea, among 
n^rroes these things are done ; and that, too, where the wages 
are but one shilling per day — ^less than sufficient, one would 
reasonably suppose, to provide daily food. 

DAILY MEAL 80CIETT. 

The main object of this society is denoted by its name. It sup- 
plies a daily meal to those who are otherwise unprovided for. A 
commodious house had just been c(Hnpleted in the suburbs of the 
town, capable of lodging a considerable number of beneficiaries. 
It is designed to shelter those who are diseased, and cannot walk 
to and frt for their meals. The number now fed at this house is 
from eighty to a hundred. The diseased, who live at the dispen- 
sary, are mostly those who are afflicted with .the elephantiasis, by 
which they are rendered entirely helpless. Medical aid is s^>- 
plied hee of expense. It is worthy of remark, that there is no 
pubUc jpoor-house in Antigua, — a proof of the industry and pros- 
perity of the emancipated people. 
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DISTRESSED FEMALES* FRIEND SOCIETY. 

This is a society in St John's : there is also a similar one, 
called the Female Refuge Society, at English Harbor. Both 
these societies were established and are conducted by colored la- 
dies. They are designed to promote two objects : the support 
of destitute aged females of coIch*, and the rescue of poor young 
colored females fixnn vica The necessity for special effiurts for 
the first object, arose out of the &ct, that the colored people 
were allowed no parochial aid whatever, though they were re- 
quo^ to pay their parochial taxes ; hence, the suppOTt of their 
own poor devolved upon themselves. The demand for vigorous 
action in behalf of the young, grew out of the prevwling licen- 
tiousness of slave-holding times. 

The society in St John's has been in enstence since 1815. 
It has a large and commodious asylum, and an annual income, 
by subscriptions, of £350, currency. This society, and the Fe- 
male Refuge Society established at English Harbor, have been 
instrumental in ejecting a great reform in the morals of females, 
and particularly in exciting reprobation against that horrid traf- 
fic — the sale of girls by their mothers for purposes of lust We 
were told of a number of cases in which the society in St John's 
had rescued young females from impending ruin. Many mem- 
bers of the society itself, look to it as the guardian of their or- 
phanage. Among other cases related to us, was that of a lovely 
girl of fifteen, who was bartered away to a planter by her mo- 
ther, a dissolute woman. The planter was to give her a quan- 
tity of cloth U> the value of £60 currency, and two young slaves ; 
he was also to give the grandmother, for her interest in the girl, 
one gaBon- of rum ! The night was appointed, and a gig in 
waiting to take away the victim, when a female friend was 
made acquainted with the plot, just, in time to save the girl by 
removing her to her own, house. The mother was infuriated, 
and endeavored to get her back, but the girl had occasionally 
attended a Sabbath school, where she imbibed principles which 
forbade her to yield even to her mother for such an unhallowed 
purpose. She was taken before a magistrate, and indentived 
herself to a miUiner for two years. The mother made an at. 
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tempt to regain her, and was assisted by some whites with mo- 
ney to commence a suit for that purpose. The lady who de- 
fended her was accordingly prosecuted, and the whole case be- 
came notorious. The prosecutors were foiled. At the close of 
her apprenticeship, the young lady was married to a highly re- 
spectable colored gentleman, now resident in St John's. The 
notoriety which was given to the above case had a happy effect. 
It brought the society and its object more ftdly before the pubhc, 
and the contributions for its support greatly increased. Those 
for whose benefit the asylum was opened, heard of it, and came 
begging to be received. 

This society is a signal evidence that the colored peofie nei- 
ther lack the ability to devise, nor the hearts to cherish, nor the 
zeal to execute plans of enlarged benevolence and mercy. 

The Juvenile Association, too, of which we gave some account 
in describing its anniversary, originated with the colored people, 
and furnishes additional evidence of the talents and charities of 
that class of the community. Besides the societies already enu- 
merated, there are two associations connected with the Estab- 
lished Church, called the « Society for the Promotion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge," and the "Branch Association of the Society 
for Advancing the Christian Faith in the British West Indies, 
&c." These societies are also designed chiefly for the benefit 
of the negro popnlaticm. 

EDUCATION. 

Our mquiries under this head were directed to three principal 
points — ^first. The extent to which education prevailed previous 
to emancipation; second, The improvements introduced since; 
and third, The comparative capacity of negroes for receiving in- 
struction. 

Being providentially in the island at the season of the year 
when all the schools have their annual examinations, we enjoy- 
ed the most favorable opportunities for procuring intelligence on 
the subject of education. From various quarters we received 
invitations to attend school examinations. We visited the 
schools at Pfeirham, Willoughby Bay, Newfleld, Cedar Hall, 
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Grace Bay, Fitch's Creek, and others: besides visitiiig the pa- 
rochial school, the rectory school, the Moravian and Wesleyan 
schools, in St John's. All the schools, save those in St John's, 
were almost exclusively composed of emancipated children from 
the estates. 

VISIT TO THB FABOCHIAL SCHOOL. 

At the invitation of the Governor, we accompanied him to the 
annual examination of the parochial echocH, in St John's, wider 
the superintendence of the Episcopal church. It has increased 
greatly, "Mb. in scholars and efficiency, since emancipation, and 
contrflmtioDB are made to its siq>port by the parents whose chil- 
dren receive its benefits. We fi^md one hundred and fifty chil- 
dren, of both sexes, assembled in the sodety's rooms. There 
was every color present^ fixxm the deepest hue of the Ethiopian, 
to the &intest shadowing of brown. 

The boys constituting the first class, to the number of fifty, 
were called up. They read with much fluency and distinctne^ 
equalling white boys of the same age anywhere. After reading, 
various questions were put to them by the Archdeacon, which 
they answered with promptness and accuracy. Words were 
promiscuously selected from the chapter they had read, and 
every one was promptly spelled. The catechkm was the next 
exercise, and they manifested a thofrough acquaintance with iti 
contents. 

Our attentioD was particularly caDed to the examination in 
arithmetic Many of the children sdived questions readily in 
the compound rules, and several of them in Practice, giving the 
difi^rent parts of the pound, shilling, and penny, used in that rule, 
and an the whys and wherefores of the thing, with great 
promptness. One lad, only ten years of age, whose attend- 
ance had been very irregular on account of having been em- 
ployed in learning a trade, performed intricate examples in 
Practice with a fecility worthy the counting-house desk. We 
put several inqmries on different parts of the process, in order 
to test thefar real knowledge, to which we always received 
clear answers. 
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The giito were then examined in the same stuclies and 
florndses, except arithmetic, and displayed the same gratify- 
ing proficioiey. Th^ also presented specimens of needle wmfc 
and strawhraidBig^ which the ladies, on whose better judg- 
ment we depend, pronounced veiy creditable. We noticed 
^ several giris much older than the others, who had made 
much less advance in their tibadaea, and on inqiury learned, 
that they had been members of the school but a short time, 
having formeriy been emjdqyed to wield the heavy hoe in 
the cane Md. The parents are veiy desuousto give their 
childrrai education, and make many sacrifices for that pur- 
pose. Many who were field-laborers in the country, receiving 
their shilling a day, have sent their children to reside with 
some relations or finends in town, for the purpose of giving 
them the benefits of this schooL Several such children were 
pointed out to us. The increase of female scholars during 
the first year of emancipation, was in this school alone 
about ei^ty. 

For our gratifioatioD^ the Goremat requested that all the chil- 
dren emancipated on the Jlrst of August, might be called up 
and placed on oor side of the room. Nearly one hundred 
children, of both sexes, who two years ago were slaves, now 
stood up before us fbee. We noticed one little girl among the 
rest, about ten years old, who bore not the least tinge of color. 
Her hair was straight and l^t, and her &oe had that ming- 
ling of vermilion and white, which Americans seem to consider, 
not only the nonpar^ standard of beauty, but 1^ unmaculate 
test of human rigkts. At her side was another with the deep- 
est hue of the native Afi^can. There were high emotions on 
the countenanoes of those redeemed ones, when we spoke to 
ihem of emaaeipation. The undying principle of fi^edom living 
and burning in the soul of the most degraded slave, like lamps 
amid the darkness of eastern sepulchres, was kindling up bril- 
liantly withm them, young as they were, and flashing in smiles 
upon their ebon fitces. 

The Grovemor made a few remarks, in which he gave some 
good advice, and expi^essed himself highly pleased with the ap- 
pearance and proficiency of the school. 
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His ezceHency remarked to us in a tone of pleasantry, ^Ycn 
see, gentiemen, these children have sot<2&" * 

JXaing the progress of the examination, he said to ns, *« You 
perceive that it is our policy to give these children every chance 
to make men <3f thems^ves. We look npoo them as our Ju- 
iure citizens" He had no douht that the rising generation 
would assume a positkii in society ahove the contempt or op- 
position ol the whites. 

INFANT SCHOOLS 19 THE COUHTBT. 

We had the pleasure (^ attending one of the infimt schools in 
the vidnity of Pazham, on the east side of the island. Havmg 
been invited by a plantex» who kindly sent his bone and car- 
riage for our CQnve3rance, to call and take Inreakfrst with him 
on our way, we drove out eai^ in the morning. 

While we were walking about the estate, oar attention was 
arrested by distant singing. As we cast our eyes np a road 
crossing the estate, we discovaied a party of children ! They 
were about twenty in number, and were marching hand in 
hand to the music of their infant v<nces. They were children 
&om a neighboring estate, on their way to the examination 
at Parham, and were smging the hymns which they had learn- 
ed at school AIL had their Testaments in their hands, and 
seemed right merry-hearted» r- 

We were received at the gate of the chapel by the Wes- 
leyan missionary located in this district, a highly respectable 
and intelligent c<dored man, who was, tai years since, a slave. 
He gave us a cardial welcome, and conducted us to the chapel, 
where we found the cJiildren, to the number oi fourhundnd^ 
assembled, and the examination already commenced. There 
were six schools present, reprsseatii]^ about twenty estates, 
and arranged mider their respective teachers. The ages of the 
pupils were from three to ten or twdve. They were all, with 
the exception of two or. threes the children of emancipated 
slaves. 

They came xxp by Glasses to the sqienntendeiit's desk, were 
they read and were examined. They read eoirectly ; some of 
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them too^ who had been in school on]y a few months, in any 
portion of the New Testament selected for them. By request 
of the superintendent, we put several inquires to them, which 
they answered in a way which showed that they ikcmgkL 
They manifested an acquaintance with the Bible and the use 
of language which was truly surprising. It was deligfatfiil to 
see so many tiny beings stend around you, dressed in their 
tidy gowns and frocks, with their bright morning faces, and 
read with the self-composure (^ manhood, any passage chosen 
for them. They all, large and small, bore in their hands the 
charter of their freedom, the book by the influence of which 
they received all the privileges they were enjoying. On the 
cover of each was stamped in large capitals— -*< Presented bt 
THE British and FoKEiaN Bible Societv, in comhemoration 
OF the First of August, 1834." 

At the close of the examination, the rewards, consisting' of 
books, work-bags, dx. &C., chiefly sent by a society of females 
m England, were distributed. It was impossible to repress the 
efllervescence of the little expectants. As a little one four years 
old came up for her reward, the superintendent said to her — 
** Well, little Becky, what do you want?" "Me wants a 
bag," said Becky, " and me wants a pin-cushion, and me wants 
a little book." Becky's desires were large, but being a good 
girl, she was gratified. Occasionally the girls were left to 
choose between a book and a work-bag, and although the bag 
might be gaudy and tempting, they invariably toc^ the book. 

The teachers were all but one blacks, and were formeriy 
slaves. They are veiy devoted and faithful, but are ill-quali- 
fied for then* duties, having obtained all the learning they pos- 
sess in the Sabbath schooL They are all pious, and exert a 
happy influence on the morals <^ their pupils. 

The number ci scholars has very greatly increased since 
emancipation, and their morals have essentially improved. 
Instance^ of &lgehood and theft, which at first were fearfrd- 
Yf frequent and bold, have much lessened. They begin to have 
a regard for ckaracier. Their sense of right and wrong is en- 
lightened, and their power of resisting temptation, and adhering 
to right, manifestly increasect 
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Oil the whde, we know not where we have looked on a 
more delightiiil scene. To stand in front of the p^sit and 
look around on a multitude of negro children, gathered from the 
sordid huts into which slavery had carried ignwance and miseiy, to 
see them coming up, with their teachers of the same proscribed 
hue, to hear them read the bible, answer with readiness the 
questions of their si]q)ennteDdent, ^ind lift up together their songs 
of infsmt praise, and thmi to remember that two years ago 
these four hundred children were slaves, and still more to re- 
member that in our own coimtry, boasting its republicanism 
and Christian institutions, there are thousands of just such 
children under the yoke and scourge, in utter heath^iism, the 
victims of tyrannic law or of more tyrannic public opinion— ^uius- 
ed the heart to swell with emoticms unutterable. There were 
as many intelligent countenances, and as much activity and 
sprightlinesB, as we ever saw among an equal number of chil. 
dren anywhere. The correctness of their reading, the perti- 
nence of their replies, the general proofe of talent which they 
showed through all the exercises, evinced that they are maae 
inferior to the children of their white oppressors. 

After singing a hymn they all kneeled down, and the school 
closed with a prayer and benediction. They continued singing 
as they retired from the house, and long after they had parted 
on their di£^ent ways home, their voices swelled on the breeze 
at a distance as the little parties from the estates chanted on 
their way the songs of the school room. 

WILL0U6HBY BAY EXAMINATION. 

When we entered the school house at Willoughby Bay, 
which is capable of containing a thousand perB<»is, a low munnur, 
like the notes of preparation, ran over the multitude. One 
school came in after we arrived, marching in regular file, with 
their teacher, a negro man, at thdr head, and their standard 
hearer following ; next, a sable girl with a box of Testaments oa 
her head. The whole number of children was three hundred 
and 6:^, The male divisicm was first calkfd out, and marched 
several times around the room, singmg and keeping a regular 

9 
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Mep. After several rounds, they came to a halt, filing off and 
Ibrming into ranks four rows deep— in quarter-circle shape. The 
music still continuing, the girls sallied forth, went through the 
same evolutions, and finally formed in rows corresponding with 
those of the boys, so as to compose with the latter a semicircle. 

The schools were successively examined in spelling, reading, 
writing, cyphering, &C., after the manner already detailed. In 
most respects they showed equal proficiency witli the children 
of Parham ; and in reading the Testament, their accuracy was 
even greater. In looking over the writing, several " incendiary" 
copies caught our eyes. One was, ** Masters, give unto your 
servants that which is just and equaV* Another, " ijf / n^lect the 
cause cf my servant, what shaU I do when I appear before my 
Master V* A few years ago, had children been permitted to lorite 
at aU, one such copy as the above would have exploded the 
school, and perchance sent the teacher to jail for sedition. But 
now, thanks to God ! the negro children of Antigua are taught 
liberty fix)m their Bibles, from their song books, and from their 
copy books too ; they read of liberty, they sing of it, and they 
write of it ; they chant to liberty in their school rooms, and they 
resume the strains on their homeward way, till every rustling 
Mme-grove, and waving cane-field, is alive with their notes, and 
•very hillock and dell rings with " free" echoes. 

The girls, in their turn, pressed around us with the liveliest 
eagerness to display their little pieces of needle-work. Some 
had samplers marked with letters and devices in vari-colored silk. 
Others ^owed specimens of stitching ; while the little ones held 
up their rude attempts at hemming handkerchiefs, aprons, and 
so on. 

During the exercises we spoke to several elderly women, who 
were present to witness the scene. They were laborers on the 
estates, but having children in the school, they had put on their 
Sunday dresses, and ** come to see." We spoke to one of the 
privileges which the children were enjoying, since freedom. Her 
eyes filled, and she exclaimed, ^ Yes, massa, we do tank de good 
Lord for bring de fi^e— never can be too tankfiil." She said 
she had seven children present, and it made her feel happy to 
know that they were leaming to read. Another woman said. 
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when she heard tlie children reading so finely, she wanted to 
*< take de words out of da mouts and put em in her own." In 
the morning, when she first entered the school house, she felt 
quite sick, but all the pleasant things she saw and heard, had 
made her well, and she added, << I tell you, me massa, it do my 
old heart good to come here." Another aged woman, who had 
grand-children in the school, said, when she saw what advan- 
tages the children enjoyed, she almost cried to think she was not 
a chiid toa Besides these there were a number of adult men 
and women, whom curiosity or parental solicitude had brought 
together, and they were thronging about the windows and doors 
witnes^ng the various exercises with the deepest interest 
Among the rest was one old patriarch, who, anxious to bear some 
part, however humble, in the exercises of the occasion, walked 
to and fro among the children, with a six feet pole in his hand, 
to keep order. 

These schools, and those examined at Parham, are under the 
general supervision of Mr. Charles Thwaites, an inde&tigable 
and long tried friend of the negroes. 

We here insert a valuable communication which we received 
from Mr. T. in reply to several queries addressed to him. It will 
give further information relative to the schools. 

Mr, Charles Thtoaites* Replies to Queries on Education in An-' 

tigua, 

1. What has been your business for some years past in An- 
tigual 

A superintendent of schools, and catechist to the negroes. 

2. How long have you been engaged in this business ? 
Twenty-four years. The first four years engaged gratuitously, 

ten years employed by the Church Missionary Society, and since 
by the Wealeyan Missionary Society. 

3. How many schools have you imder your charge 1 
Sunday schools, (including all belonging to the Wesleyan 

Missionaiy Society,) eight, with 1850 scholars; day schools, 
seventeen with 1250 scholars; night schools on twenty-six 
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estates, 906 schdara. The total number of scholan under 
iofltructioQ is about 3500. 

4 Are the scholars principally the children who were eman- 
cqMLted in August, 18341 

Yes, except the children in St John's, most of whom were 
fi(6e before. 

6. Are the teachers negroes, colored, or white t 

One white, four cdcned, and sixteen black.* 

6. How many of the teachers were slaves prior to the first of 
August, 1834? 

Thirteen. 

7. What were their opportunities for learning 1 

The Sunday and night schools ; and they have much improved 
themselves since they have been in their present employment 

8. What are their qualifications for teaching, as to education, 
religion, zeal, perseverance, &c ? 

The white and two of the colored teacher^, I presume, are 
well calculated, in aU respects, to carry on a school in the ablest 
manner. The others are deficient in education, but are zealous, 
and very persevering. 

Oi What are the wages of these teachers ? 

The teachers' pay is, some four, and some three dollars per 
month. This sum is feir too small, and would be greater if the 
fimds were sufficient 

10. How and by whom are the expenses of superintendent, 
teachers, and schools definyed ? 

The superintendent's salary, &0n is paid by the Wesleyan 
Bfissionary Society. The expenses of teachers and schools are 
defiiayed by charitable societies and fiiends in En^and, particu- 
larly the Negro Education Society, which grants 50L sterling per 
annum towards this object, and pays the rent of the Church Mis- 
sioiiaiy Society's premises in Willougfaby Bay for use of the 
schools. About 462. sterling per annum is also raised fit>m the 
children; each child taught writing and needle-work, pays 
1 l-2d. sterling per week. 

• This number includes only salaried teachers, and not the 
gratuitous. 
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11. Is it your opinion that the negro children are as ready 
to receive instruction as white children ? 

Yes^ perfectly so. 

12. Do parents manifest interest in the educaticm of their 
children? 

They do. Some of the parents are, however, stiU very 
ignorant, and are not aware how much their children lose by 
irregular attendance at the schools. 

13. Have there been many instances of ih^t among the 
scholars? 

Not more than among any other class of children. 

B £ 8 TT L T 8. 

• 

Besides an attendance upon the various schools, we procured 
specific information from teachers, missionaries, plantera, and 
others, with regard to the past and present state of education, 
and the weight of testimony was to the following efiect : 

First, That education was by no means extensive previous 
to emancipation. The testimony of one planter was, that not 
a tenik 'part of the present adult population knew the letters 
of the alphabet. Other planters, and some missionaries, thought 
the {HN)portion might be somewhat larger ; but all agreed that 
it was very smalL The testimony of the venerable Mr. Newby, 
the oldest Moravian missionary in the island, was, that such 
was the opposition among the planters, it was impoeisible to 
teach the slaves, excepting by night, secretly. Mr. Thwaites 
informed us that the children were not allowed to attend day 
school after they were six years old. All the instruction they 
obtained after that age, was got at night — a very unsuitable 
time to study, for those who worked all day under an exhaust- 
ing sun. It is manifest that the instruction received under six 
jreats of age, would soon be effiiced by the incessant toil of sub- 
sequent life. The account given in a former connection of the 
adult school under the charge of Mr. Morrish, at Newfiield, 
shows most clearly the past inattention to education. And yet 
Mr. M. stated that his school was aybtr specimen cfihe intdlu 
gence cf the negroes generally. One more evidence in point is 
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the acknowledged ignoratice of Mr. Thwaites' teachers. After 
searching through the whde freed population for a dozen suita- 
ble teachers of children, Mr. T. could not find even that number 
vrho could read toelL Many children in the schools of six years 
old read better than their teachers. 

We must not be understood to intimate that up to the period 
of the Emancipation, the planters utterly prohibited the educa- 
tion of their slaves. Public sentiment had tmdergone some 
change previous to that event When the public opinion of 
England began to be awakened against slavery, the planters 
were induced, for peace sake, to tolerate education to some 
extent ; though they cannot be said to have encouraged it until 
after Emancipation. This is the substance of the statements 
made to us. Hence it appears that when the active opposition 
of the planters to education ceased, it was succeeded by a 
general mdifGsreace,' but little less discouraging. We of 
course speak of the planters as a body; there were some 
honorable exceptions. 

Second, Education has become very extensive since eman- 
cipation. There are probably not less than six thousand 
children who now enjoy daily instruction. These are of all 
ages under twelve. All classes feel an interest in knowledge. 
While the schools previously established are flourishing in 
newness of life, additional ones are springing up in every 
quarter. Sabbath schools, adult and infant schools, day and 
evening schools, are all crowded. A teacher in a Sabbath 
school in St John's informed us, that the increase in that school 
immediately after emancipation was ik> sudden and great, that 
he could compare it to nothing but the rising of the mercury, 
when the thermometer is removed out of ihe sTiade into ^ 
sun. 

We leamed that the Bible was the principal book taught 
in all the schools throughout the island. As soon as the chfld- 
ren have leamed to read, the Bible is put into their hands. 
They not only read it, but commit to memory portions of it 
every day;— the fhrst lesson in the morning is an examina- 
tion on some passage of scripture. We have never seen, even 
among Sabbath-school children, a better acquaintance with the 
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characters and events recorded in the Old and New Testaments, 
than among the negro children in Antigua^ Those passages 
which inculcate obecUeTice to law are strongly enfixrced ; and the 
prohibitions against stealing, lying, cheating, idleness, &c^ are 
reiterated day and night 

Great attention is paid to singing in all the schools. 

The songs which they usually song, embraced such topics as 
love to Grod — ^the jaresence of God— obedience to parents — 
friendship for brothera and sisters and schoolmatefr^-love of school 
— ^the sinfuhiess of sloth, of lying, and of stealing. We quote 
the following hymn as a specimen of the subjects which are 
introduced into their songs : often were we greeted with this 
sweet hymn, while visiting the dififerent schools throughout the 
iiland. 

BBO^THERLT LOVE. 
CHORUS. 

We're all brothers, sisters, brothers. 

We're sisters and brothers. 

And heaven is our home. 

We're all brothers, sisters, brothers. 

We're nsters and brothers. 

And heav^i is our home. 

The Gfod of heaven is pleased'to see 
That little children all agree ; 
And wiU not slight the praise they bring. 
When loving children join to sing : 

We're all brothers, sist^ broUisrBi d&c 

For love and kindness please him m<»e 
Than if we gave him all our store ; 
And children here, who dwell in love, 
Are Hkevfaii haj^y ones above. 

We're all brothers, sisters, brothers, &g. 
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The gentle child that tries to please, 
That hates to quarrel, fret, and teaze. 
And would not say an angry word-« 
^ That child is pleasing to the hotd. 

We're all brothers, sisters, brothers, dec 

O God ! forgive, whenever we 
Forget thy will, and disagree ; 
And grant that each of us may find 
The sweet delight of beiug kind. 

We're all brothers, sisters, brothers, &c. 

We were convinced that the negroes were as capable of re- 
ceiving instruction as any people in the world. The testimcxiy 
of teachers, missionaries, clergymen and planters, was uniform 
on this point. 

Said one planter of age and long experience on the island, — 
" The negroes are as capable of culture as any people on earth. 
Color makes no difference in minds. It is slavery alone that 
has degraded the negro/' 

Another planter, by way of replying to our inquiry on this sub- 
ject, sent for a negro child of five years, who read with great 
fluency in any part of the Testament to ^which we turned her. 
•* Now," said the gentleman, " I should be ashamed to let you 
hear my own son, of the same age with that little girl, read after 
her." We put the following questions to the Wesleyan mis- 
sionaries: *«Are the negroes ss apt to learn as other people 
in similar circumstances V* Their written reply was this ; *< We 
think they are ; the same diversified qualities of intellect appear 
among them as among other people." We put the same ques- 
tion to the Moravian missiooaries, to the clergjrmen, and to the 
teachers of each denomination, some of whom, having taught 
school in England, were weU qualified to judge between the 
European children and the negro children ; and we uniforml 
received substantially the same answer. Such, however, wa 
the air of surprise with which our question was often received, 
that it required some courage to repeat it. Sometimes it excited 
a smile, as though we could not be serious in the inquiry. And 
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indeed we seldom got a direct and explicit answer, without pfe- 
viously stating by way of explanatioi], that we had no doabts of 
our own, but wished to remove those extensively entertained 
among our countrymen. After all, we were scaicdy credited in 
Antigua. Such cases as the Mowing were common in evny 
schoool : children of four and five years dd reading the Bible ; 
children beginning in their A, B, C's, and learning to read in four 
months ; children of five and six, answering a variety of qaestioDS 
on the historical parts of the Old Testament ; children but a little 
older, displaying fine i^cimens <rf penmanship, peribffmingsmnB 
m the compound rules, and running over the multq[dicatiQn table, 
and the pound, shilling and pence table, without mistake. 

We were grieved to find that most of the teachers employed in 
the instruction of the children, were exceedingly unfit for the 
work. They are very ignorant themselves, and have but little 
skill in the management of children. This however is aneces- 
sary eviL The emancipated negroes feel a great anxiety for 
the education of their children. They encourage them to go 
to schod, and they labor to support them, while they have 
strong temptation to detain them at home to work. They 
also pay a small sum every week ka: the maintenance of the 
schook. 

In coQclusioD, we would observe, that one of the prominent 
features of regenerated Antagua, is its education. An intdli* 
gent religiiHi, and a religioiis educationt are the twin gkriei of 
this emancqMtted colony. It is comment enoi^ upon the diflfaw 
cnce between slavery and fi^edom, that the same agei^ whieii 
are deprecated as the destroyers of the one^ are cherished as the 
defenders of the other. 

Before entering upon a detail of the testimony which beam 
more directly upcoi slavery m America, we deem it proper to coo* 
sider the inquiry, 

<* What is the amount of fi^eedom in Ant^roa, as regulated by 
lawl" 

1st. The pec^e are entirely free from the whip, and from all 
compulsory control of the master. 

2d. They can change empLoyen whenever they become dis- 
satisfied with their situatioQ by previously giving a month's notice. 
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8d. They have the right of trial by jury in all cases of a serious 
nature, while for small offences, the magistrate's court is open. 
They may have legal redress for any wrong or violence inflicted 
by their employers. 

4th. Parents have the entire control of their children. The 
planter cannot in any way interfere with them. The parents have 
the whole charge oi their su{^rt 

5th. By an express provision of the legislature, it was made 
obligatory upon every planter to support all the superannuated, 
infinn, or diseased on the estate, who were such at the time 
cf emancipatwn. Those who have become so since 1834> fsJl 
upon the hands of their relatives for maintenance. 

6th. The amount of wages is not determined by law. By 
a general understanding among the planters, the rate is at pre- 
sent fixed at a shilling a day, or a htde more than fifly cents 
per week, counting five working days. This matter is wisely left 
to be regulated by the character of the seasons, and the mu- 
tual agreement of the parties concerned. As the island is suf- 
fering rather from a paucity of laborers, than otherwise, labor 
must in good seasons command good wages. The present 
rate of wages is extremely low, though it is made barely 
tolerable by the additional perquisites which the people enjoy. 
They have their houses rent-free, and in connection with them 
small premises forty feet square, suitable for gardens, and f<n* 
raising poultry, and pigs, &c., fa/r which they always find a 
ready market Moreover, they are burthened with no taxes 
whatever ; and added to this, they are supplied with medical at- 
tendance at the expense of the estates. 

7th. The master is authorized, in case of neglect of work, or 
turning out late in the morning, or entire absence from labor, 
to reduce the wages, or withhold them for a time not exceed- 
ing a week. 

8th. The agricultural laborers may leave the field whenever 
they choose, (provided they give a month's previous notice) and 
engage in any other business ; or they may purchase land and 
become cultivators themselves, though in either case they are of 
course liable to forfeit their houses on the estates. 

9th. They may leave the island, if they choose, and seek their 
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fortunes in any other part of the world, by making proviBum ibr '\ 
their near relatives left behind. This privilege has been lately 
tested by the emigraticm of some of the negroes to Demerara. 
The autliorities of the island became alarmed lest they should 
lose too many of the laboring population, and the question was 
imder discussion, at the time we were in Antigua, whether it 
would not be lawful to prohibit the emigration. It was settled, 
however, that such a measure would be illegal, and the planters 
were left to the alternative of either being abandoned by their 
negroes, or of securing their continuance by adding to their com- 
fortB and treating themkindly, 

10th. The right of suiSrage and eligibility to office are subject 
to no restrictions, save the single one of property, which is the 
same with all coIots. The property qualification, however, is so 
great, as efi^tually to exclude the whole agricultural negro popu- 
lation for many years. 

11th. The main c(mstaimlary force is composed cf emancu 
pated negroesy living on the estates. One or two trust- worthy 
men on each estate are empowered with the authority of con- 
stables in relation to the people on the same estate, and much 
reliance is placed upon these men to preserve order and to bring 
offenders to trial. 

12th. A body of police has been established, whose duty it is 
to arrest all disorderly or riotous persons, to repair to the estates 
in case of trouble, and co-operate with the constables in arraign- 
ing an persons chaiged with a violation of law. 

13th. The punishn^ent for slight ofiences, such as stealing 
sugar-canes from the field, is confinement in the house of cor- 
rection, or being sentenced to the treadmill, for any period from 
three days to tlboree months. The punishment for burglary and 
other high ofi*ences, is solitary confinement in chains, or trans- 
portation for life to Botany Bay. 

Such are the main features in the statutes, regulating the firee- 
dom of the emancipated population of Antigua. It wiU be seen 
that there is no enactment which materially modifies, or unduly 
restrains, the liberty of the subject There are no secret reser- 
vations or postscript provisoes, which nullify the boon of freedom, 
Not only is slavery utterly abolished, but all its appendages are 
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•cattered to the winds ; and a system of impartial laws seciires 
jivtice to aU, of every color and condition. 

The measure of success which has crowned the experimoit 
of emancipation in Antigua — an experiment tried under so many 
adverse circumstances, and with comparatively few local advan- 
tages — is highly encouraging to slaveholders in our countiy. It 
must be evident that the balance of advantages between the 
situation of Antigua and that of the South, is decidedly in favor 
if the latter. The South has her resident prqirietors, her resonr- 
ces of wealth, talent, and enterprise, and her preponderance of 
white population ; she also enjoys a regularity of seasons, but 
rarely disturbed by desolating droughts, a bracing climate, 
which imparts energy and activity to her laboring populatk», 
and comparatively numerous wants to stimulate and press the 
laborer up to the working mark : she has dose by her side the 
example of a free country, whose superior progress in internal 
improvements, wealth, the arts and sciences, morals and reli- 
gion, all ocular demonstration to her of her own wretched poli- 
cy and a moving appeal in &vor of abolition ; and above all, she 
has the opportunity of choosing her own mode, and of ensuring 
all the blessings of a vohmtary arid peaceable matmmission, while 
the energies, the resources, the sympathies, and the prayers of 
the North, stand pledged to her assistance. 



CHAPTER in. 

FACTS AND TESTIMONY. 

We have reserved the mass of &cts and testimony, bearing 
immediately upon slavery in America, in wder that we might 
-present them together in a condensed form, under distinct heads. 
These heads, it will be perceived, consist chiefly of propositions 
which are warmly contested in ourt^ountry. Will the reader 
examine these principles in the light of heta ? Will the candid 
>of our ceuutEymen— whatever opinions theyniay hitherto have 
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entertained on this subject — ^hear the concurrent testimony of 
numerous planters, legislatcnrs, lawyers, i^ysicians, and mer- 
chants, who have until three years past been wedded to slavery 
by birth, educaticm, prejudice, associations, and supposed inte- 
rest, but who have since been divorced from all connection with 
the system ? 

In most cases we shall give the names, the staticns, and 
business of our witnesses ; in a few instances, in which we were 
requested to withhold the name, we shall state such circum- 
stances as will serve to show the standing and competency of 
the individuals. If the reader should find in what follows, very 
Uttle testimony uniavorable to emancipation, he may know the 
reason to be, that little was to be gleaned from any part of An- 
tigua. Indeed, we may say that, with very few exceptions, the 
sentiments here recorded as coming from individuals, are really 
the sentiments of the whole community. There is no such 
thing known in Antigua as an opposing, disaffected party. So 
comjdete and thorough has been the change in public opinicm, 
that it would be now disreputable to speak against emancipation. 

PiKST PEOPDSiTioN. — ^Tho transition from slavery to freedom 
is represented as a great revolution, by which a prodigious 
change was effected in the condition of the negroes. 

In conversation with us, the planters often spoke of the 
greatness and suddenness of the change. Said Mr. Barnard, of 
Green Castle estate, *' The transition from slavery to freedom, 
was like passing suddenly out of a daik dungeon into the light 
of the sun." 

R. B. Eldridge, Esq., a member of the assembly, remarked, 
that, << There never had been in the history of the world so 
great and instantaneous a change in the condition of so large a 
body of people." 

The Honorable Nicholas Nugent, speaker of the House of 
assembly, and proprietor, said, ** There never was so sudden a 
transition from one state to another, by bo large a body of pea. 
pie. When the dock b^an to stnke the hour of twelve on the 
last night ci July, 1834, the negroes of Antigua were slaves — 
when it ceased they were all freemen! - It was a stupendous 
change," he said, « and it was one of the sublimest spectacles 

10 
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ewer witnessed, to see the sabjects of the change engaged at tbe 
very moment it occurred, in worshiping God." 

These, and very many similar ones, were the [E^ntaneous ex- 
pressions of men who had long contended againsi the change of 
which they spoke. 

It is exceedingly difficult to make slaveholders seetiiatth^re 
is any material difference between slavery and freedom ; but 
when they have once renounced slavery, they wiU fnagnify this 
distinction more than any other class of men. 

Second proposition^— Emancipation in Antigua was the re- 
sult of pditical and pecuniary considerations merely. 

Abolition was seen to be inevitable, and there were but two 
courses left to the colonists— to adopt the apprenticeship system, 
or immediate emancipation. Motives of convenience led them 
to choose the latter. Considerations of general philanthrophy, of 
human rights, and of the smfulness of slavery, were scarcely bo 
much as thought of. 

Some time previous to the aboHticm of slavery, a meeting of 
the influential men of the island was called in St John's, to me- 
morialize parliament against the measure of abolition. When 
the meeting convened, the Hon. Samuel O. Baijer, who had 
been the champion ofthe opposition, was called upon to pTopoee 
a plan of procedure. To the consternation of tiie pro^slavery 
meeting, their leader arose and spoke to the following effect : — 
^ Gentlemen, my previous sentiments on this subject are well 
known to you all ; be not surprised to learn that they have under- 
gone an entire change. I have not altered my views without ma- 
ture deliberation. I have been making cakMilaticms with regard to 
the probable results of emancipation, and I have ascertained beyond 
adaubt, that I can cultivate my estate at least one third cheaper by 
free labor than by slave labor,^* After Mr. fi. had finished hkr 
remarks, Mr. S. Viands, member of assembly, and a v^reakhy 
pn^etor, observed thathe entertained precisely the same views 
with those just eiqvressed ; but bethought that the hcmoiable 
gentiemah had been unwise in uttering them in so public amaiw 
ner ; <* for,'* said he, <• shodd these sentknents reach the ear ol 
pailiameol, as caaaagiNMnmfUniigfliiinducB.ihemtovri^^ 
eomfenaatiaik** 
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CoL Edwards, member of the assembly, then arose and said* 
that he had long been opposed to slavery, but he had not dared 
io avow his seniimems. 

As might be su{^[X)sed, the meeting acyoumed without efi^t- 
ing the object for which it was convened. 

When the question came before the colcmial assembly, similar 
discussions ensued, and finally the bill for immediate emancipa- 
tkm passed both bodies unanimously. It was an evidence of 
the spirit of selfish expediency, which prompted the whole pro- 
cedure, that they clogged the emancipation bill with the i»oviso 
that a certain governmental tax on exports, called the four and 
and a half per cent tax,* should be repealed. Thus dqgged, 
the bill was sent home for sanction, but it was rejected by par- 
liament, and sent back with instructaons, that before it could re- 
ceive his majesty's seal, it must appear wholly unencumbered 

•We subjoin the following brief history of the four and a half 
per cent, tax, which we procured firom the speaker of the assem- 
bly. In the reign of Charles II., Antigua was conquered by 
the French, and the inhabitants were forced to swear allegiance 
to the French governn^nt. In a very short time the French 
were driven off the island, and the English again took posses- 
sion of it. It was then declared, by order of the king, that as the 
people had, by swearing allegiance to another government, for- 
feited the protection of the British p^ovemment, and all title to 
their lands, they should not again receive either, except on con^ 
dition of pajring to the king a duty of four and a half per cent, 
on every article exported from the island — and that they, were 
to do inpirpduUy, To this hard condition they were obliged to 
submit, and they have groaned under the onerous duty ever 
since. On every occasion, which offered any hope, they have 
sought the repeal of the tax, bnt have uniformly been de- 
feated. When they saw that the abolition question was coming 
to a crises, they resolved to make a last efibrt for the repeal of 
the four and a half per cent. duty. They therefore adopted im- 
aiediate emancipation, and then, covered as they were, with the 
laurels of so magnanimous an act, they presented to parliament 
their cherished object. The defeat was a humiliating one, and 
it produced such a reaction in the island, as well nigh led to the 
lescinding of the abolition bill. 
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with extraneous {nroviaoes. This was a great disappointment to 
the legislature, and it so chagrined them that very many actual- 
ly withdrew their support from the bill for emancipation, which 
passed finaUy in the assembly only by the casting vote of the 
speaker. 

The verbal and written statements of numerous planters also 
confirm the declaration that emancipation was a measure solely 
of selfish policy. 

Said Mr. Barnard, of Green Castle estate — '* Emancipation 
was preferred to apprenticeship, because it was attended with 
less trouble, and left the planters independent, instead of being 
saddled with a legion of stipendiary magistrates." 

Said Dr. Daniell, member of the council, and proprietor — 
*♦ The apprenticeship was rejected by us solely from motives of 
policy. We did not wish to be annoyed widi stipendiary ma- 
gistrates." 

Said Hon. N. Nugent — «* We wished to lot ourselves down 
in the easiest manner possible ; therefore wc cliocio immediate 
freedom in preference to apprenticeship." 

«* Emancipation was preferred to apprenticeship, because of 
the inevitable and endless perplexities connected with the lat- 
ter sjTStem." — David Crangtoun, Esq^ a cdUmiaH magistrate and 
planter. 

<*It is not pretended that emancipation was produced by the 
influence of religious considerations. It was a measure of mere 
convenience and interest" — A Moravian Missionary. 

The following testimony is extracted from a letter ad- 
dressed to us by a hij^ly respectable merchant of St John's — a 
gentleman of long experience on the island, and now agent for 
several estates. ** Emancipation was an act of mere policy, 
adopted as the safest and most economic measure." 

Our last item of testimony under this head is from a' written 
statement by the Hon. N. Nugent, speaker of the assembly, at 
the time of emancipation. His remarks on this subject, although 
l(mg, we are sure will be read with interest Alluding to the 
adoption of immediate emancipation in preference to appren- 
ticeship, he observes : — 

«t The reasons and considerations which led to this step were 
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various, of couise impressiDg the minds of different individuals 
in diflferent degrees. As slave emancipation could not be avert- 
ed, and must inevitably take place very shortly, it was better to 
meet the crisis at once, than to have it hanging over our heads 
for six years, with all its harassing doubts and anxieties ; bet- 
ter to give an air of grace to that which would be ultimately 
unavmdable ; the slaves should rather have a motive of grati- 
tude and kind reciprocation, than to feel, on being declared free, 
that their emancipation^ could neither be withheld nor retarded by 
their owners. The projected apprenticeship, while it destroyed 
the means of an instant coercion in a state of involuntary labor, 
equally withdrew or neutralised all those urgent motives which 
coiDstrain to industrious exertion in the case of freemen. It ab- 
stracted from the master, in a state of things then barely re- 
munerative, one fourth of the time and labor required in culti- 
vation, and gave it to tlie servant, while it compelled the master 
to supply the same allowances as before. With many irksome 
restraints, conditions, and responsibilities imposed on the master, 
it had no equivalent advantages. There appeared no reason, 
in short, why general emancipation would not do as well in 1834 
as in 1840. Finally, a strong convicticm existed that from pe- 
culiarity of climate and soil, the physical wants and necessities 
of the peasantry would compel them to labor for their subsist- 
ence, to seek employment and wages from the proprietors of the 
soil; and if the transformation could be safely and quietly 
brought about, that ttiefree system might be cheaper and more 
profitable than the other. 

The general testimony of planters, missionaries, clergy- 
men, merchants, and others, was in confirmation of the same 
truth. 

There is littie reason to believe that the views of the colonists 
on this subject have subsequentiy undergone much change. We 
did not hear, excepting occasionally among the missionaries and 
dergy, the slightest insinuations thrown out that slavery taas sin- 
ful ; that the slaves had a right to freedom, or that it would 
have been wrong to have continued them in bondage. The 
poiitks of anti-slavery the Antiguans are exceedingly well 
versed in, but of its reUguM, they seem to feel but little. They 

10* 
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seem never to have examined slavery in its moral relations ; 
never to have perceived its monstrous violations of right and its 
impious tramplings upon Grod and man. The Antigua plan- 
ters, it would appear, have yel to repent of the sin of slave- 
Iiolding. 

If the results of an emancipation so destitute ofprinciplej so 
purely selfish, could produce such general satisfieiction, and be 
followed by such iiappy results, it warrants us in anticipating 
still more decided and unmingled blessings in the train of a vo- 
luntary, conscientious, and religious abolition. 

Third proposition. — ^The event of emancipation passed 
PEACEABLY. The first of August, 1834, is universally regarded 
kk Antigua, as having presented a most imposing and sublime 
moral spectacle. It is almost impossible to be in the company 
of a missionary, a planter, or an emancipated negro, for ten 
minutes, without hearing some allusion to that occasion. Even 
at the time of our visit to Antigua, after the lapse of nearly three 
years, tliey spoke of the event with an admiration apparently 
unabated. 

For some time previous to the first of August, forebodings of 
disaster lowered over the island. The day was fixed ! Thirty 
thousand degraded human beings were to be brought forth from 
the dungeon of slavery and " turned loose on the community !" 
and this was to be done " in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye." 

Gloomy apprehensions were entertained by many of the 
planters. Some timorous families did not go to bed on the night 
of the 31st of July ; fear drove sleep from their eyes, and they 
awaited with fluttering pulse the hour of midnight, fearing lest 
the same bell which sounded the jubilee of the slaves might toll 
the death knell of the masters.* 

♦ We were informed by a merchant of St. John's, that several 
American vessels which had lain for weeks in the harbor, weigh- 
ed anchor on the 31st of July, and made their escape, through 
actual fear, that the island would be destroyed on the following 
day. Ere they set sail they earnestly besought our informant to 
escape from the island, as he valued his life. 
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The more intelligent, who understood the disposition of the 
negroes, and contemplated the natural tendencies of emancipa^ 
tion, through philosophical principles, and in the light of human 
nature and history, were free from alarm. 

To convey to the reader some idea of the manner in which 
the great crisis passed, we give the substance of several ac- 
counts which were related to us in different parts of the island, 
by those who witnessed them. 

The Wesleyans kept « watch-night" in all their chapels on 
the night of the Slst July. One of the Wesleyan missionaries 
gave us an account of the watch meeting at the chapel in St 
John's. The spacious house was filled with candidates for li- 
berty. All was animation and eagerness. A mighty chorus of 
v<Hces swelled the song of expectation and joy, and as th^ 
miited in prayer, the voice of the leader was drowned in the unU 
versal acclamations of thanksgiving and praise, and blessing, 
and honor, and glory to God, who had come down for their de- 
hverance. In such exercises the evening was spent until the 
hour of twelve approached. The missionary then proposed that 
when the clock on the cathedral should begin to strike, the 
whole congregation should fall upon their knees and receive the 
boon of freedom in silence. Accordingly, as the loud bell tolled 
its first note, the immense assembly fell prostrate on their 
knees. All was olence, save the quivering half-stifled breath of 
the struggling spirit The slow notes of the clock fell upon the 
multitude ; peal on peal, peal on peal, rolled over the prostrate 
throng, in tones of angels' voices, thiilling among the desdate 
chords and weary heart strings. Scarce had the clock sounded 
its last note, when the lightning flashed vividly around, and a 
loud peal of thunder roared along the sky — ^God's pillar of fire, 
and trump of jubilee ! A moment of profoundest silence pass- 
ed — then came the hurst — ^they broke fortli in prayer; they 
shouted, they sung, "Glory," "alleluia;" they clapped their 
hands, leaped up, fell down, clasped each other in their free arms, 
cried, laughed, and went to and fro, tossing upward their unfet- 
tered hands; but high above the whole there was a mighty sound 
which ever and ancm swelled up ; it was the utterings in bro- 
ken negro dialect of gratitude to God. 
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After this gwh of excitement had le^ient itself and the con- 
gr^tion became calm, the religious exercises were resumed, 
aad the remainder of the night was occiqiied in singing and 
prayer, in reading the Bible, and in addresses from the missiona- 
ries exjdaining the nature of the freedom just received, and ex- 
horting the freed peofHe to be industrious, steady, obedient to 
the laws, and to show themselves in all things worthy of the 
high boon which Grod had conferred upon them. 

The first of August came on Friday, and a release was 
proclaimed from all work until the next Monday. The day 
was chiefly spent by the great mass of the negroes in tl^ 
churches and chapels. Thither they flocked "as clouds, and 
•B doves to their windows." The clergy and missionaries 
tteoughout the island were actively engaged, seizing the op- 
portunity in order to enlighten the people on all the duties 
and responsibilities of their new relation, and above all, urg. 
ing them to the attainment of that higher liberty with which 
Christ maketh his children free. In every quarter we were 
assured that the day was like a Sabbath. Work had ceased ; 
the hum of business was still, and noise and tumult were 
unheard on the streets. Tranquillity pervaded the towns and 
country. A Sabbath indeed! when the wicked ceased from 
troubling, and the weary were at rest, and the slave was 
free from his master! The planters informed us that they 
went to the chapel where their own people were assembled, 
greeted them, shook hands with them, and exchanged the 
most hearty good wishes. 

The churches and chapels were thronged all over the island. 
At Cedar Hall, a Moravian station, the crowd was so great that 
the minister was obliged to remove the meeting from the cha- 
pel to a neighboring grove. 

At Grace Hill, another Moravian station, the negroes went to 
the Missionary on the day before the first of August, and beg. 
ged that they might be showed to have a meeting in the chapel 
at sunrise. It is the usual practice among the Moravians to hdd 
bat one runrise meeting during the year, and that is on the 
monungof IiaBter; but as the people besought very eamestiy 
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for this special &vor on the Easter m<»niiiig of their freedom, it 
was granted to them. 

Early in the morning they assembled at the chapel For 
some time they sat in perfect silence. The mifwionary then 
proposed that they shoold kneel down and sing. The whole 
audience fell upon their knees, and sung a hymn commencing 
with the fdlowing verse : 

" Now let at praise the Lord, 
With body, sonl and spirit. 
Who doth such wondrous things, 
Beyond onr sense and merit.'' 

The singing was frequently interrapted with the tears and sob- 
bings of the melted people, mitil finally it was wholly arrested* 
and a tmnuh of emotion overwhelmed the congregation. 

During the day, repeated meetings were held. At eleven 
o'clock, the people assembled in vast numbers. There were at 
least a thousand persons around the chapel, who could not get in. 
For once the house of God suffered vidence, and the violent 
took it by force. After aD the service of the day, the people went 
again to the missicmaries in a body, and petitioDed to have a 
meeting in the evening. 

At Grace Bay, the people, aU dressed in white, assembled in 
a spacious court in frcmt of the Moravian chapeL They form- 
ed a procesBum and walked arm in arm into the chapel. Si- 
milar scenes occurred at aU the chapels and at the churchev 
alsa We were UM by the misedonaries that the dress of the 
negroes on that occaflion was muxmrniaDly smiple and modest 
There was not the least dispositioa to gaiety. 

We were also infcnmed by planters aiMl missionariee in 
every part of the island, that there was not a single dance 
known of, either day or ni^t, nor so much as a fiddle play- 
ed. There were no riotous assemblies, no drunken carousals. 
It was not in such channels that the excitement of the emanci- 
pated flowed. They were as fax firom dissipation and debauch- 
ery, as they were fix)m violence and carnage. Gratitude was 
the absorbhig emotion. From the hill-tops, and the valleys, the 
cry of a disenthralled peqile went upward like the sound of many 
waters, « Glory to God, glory to God." 
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The testiiiicny of the planten oozreBponds fnlly with that ot 
the missioDaries. 

Said Ri fi. Eldridge^ Em^ after i^ietkiiig of the number 
emancipated, M Yet this vast body, (aO,(K)0,) g'^iM out of edave- 
ly into freedom with the utmost tranquillity." 

Dr. Daniel obeerved, that after so prodigious a levohition in 
the condition of the negroes, he expected that some irregulari- 
ties would ensue ; but he had been e^itirely disappointed. He 
also said that he anticipated some relazation from labor during 
the week following emancipatioD. But he lEbund his hands in 
the field early on Monday morning, and not one missing. The 
same day he received woid ftom another estate, c^ which he 
was the proprietor,* that the negroes had to a man refused to 
go to the field. He immediately rode to the estate and found 
the people stioiding with their hoes in their hands doing nothing. 
He accosted them in a fiiendly manner : ^ What does this 
mean, my fellows, that you are not at work this morning V* 
They immediately rep]ied,*<It's not because we don't want to woilc, 
mana, but we wanted to see you fiist and foremost to /cnototofta^ 
the bargain wnddbe.** As soon as that matter was settled, the 
whde body of negroes turned out cheerfiiUy* without a mo- 
ment's cavfl. 

Mr. Bourne, of Millar's, infonned us that the largest gang he 
had ever seen in the fidid on his property, turned out the loeek 

3aid Hon* N* Nugent, *« Nothing could suipass the universal 
piqpnety of the negroes' oonduct on the first of August, 1884 ! 
Never was there a more beautiM and interesting spectacle ex- 
hibited, than on that oocasiaQu" 

FouBZHFBQPoainoN^-— There has been atnos emancipation, 
not only w> r^Mim infaetj but no vbab of it in Antigua. 

Ptooi 1st The Militia were not called out during Christmas 
hdidays. Before emancipation, martial law invariably prevailed 
on the holidays, but the very finrt Christmas after emancipation, 

« It is not unusual in the West Indies for proprietors to com- 
ndt their own estates into the hands of managers; and be 
themselves the managers of other men's eMte& 
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the Gkyvernor made a procIamatioQ fating tibat in consequence cf 
the aboiiiion of slavery it was no kxiger necessary to resort to 
such a precaution. There has not been a parade of soldiery on 
any subsequent Christmas.* 
2d. The nnifiinm declaration of planters and others : 

** PreviouB to emancipation, many persons apprehended vio- 
Imce and bloodshed as the consequence of taming the slaves all 
loose. But when emancipation toc^ pilace, aU these apprehen- 
dons vanished. The sense of personal security is universaL 
We know not of a single instance in which the negroes have 
exhibited a revengrful sptrtt.''— iS. Bourne^ Esq^ of Millar's — 
Watkinsj Esq^ cf Donotan's. 

" It has always appealed to me self-evident, that if a man is 
peaceable while a sUne^ he w31 be so when a free man," — Dr. 
Ferguson, 



* This has been followed by a measure on the part of the 
gislature, which is further proof of the same thing. It is " an 
Act for amending, and further continuing the several Acts at 
pr&sent in force for better organizing and ordering the militia. 

The preamble reads thns : 

" Whereas the abolition of slavery in this island renders it 
expedient to provide against an unnecessary augmentation of the 
militia, and the existing laws for better organizing and ordering 
that local force require amendment.' ' 

The following military advertisement also shows the*increa8- 
ing confidence which is felt in the fireed men: 

" RECRtnrs Wanted. — The fi^ecmen of Antigua are now called 
on to show their gratitude and loyalty to King William, for 
the benefits he has conferred on them and their families, by vo- 
lunteering their services as soldiers in his First West India Re- 
giment ; in doing which they will acquire a still higher rank 
in society, by being placed on a footing of perfect equality 
with the other troops in his Majestjr's service, and receive the 
same bounty, pay, clothing, rations and allowances. 

None but young men of good character can be received, and 
all such will meet with every encouragement by applying at 
8t. John's Barracks, to H. DOWNIE, 

Captain 1st V^, L Reg. 

September ISth^ 1896. 
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«< There is no pcesiUe danger oi personal violence from the 
aiaves; should a foreign power invade our iidand, I have no 
doubt that the negroes would, to a man, fight for the planters. 
I have the utmost confidence in all the people who are under 
my management ; they are my fiiends, and they consider me 
their friend."-— i7. Amutrongf Esq^ cfFUch^s CraL 

The same gentleman inlbnned us that during slavery, he used 
frequently to lie sleejdess on his bed, thinking of his dangerous 
situation — a lone white peraon &r away from help, and sur- 
rounded by hundreds of savage slaves ; and he had spent hours 
thus, in devising plans of s^f-defence in case the house should 
be attacked by the negroes. **If they come," he would say to 
himself <* and break down the door, and fiU my bed-room, what 
shall I do ? It will be useless to fire at them ; my only hope is 
to frighten the superstitious fellows by covering myself with a 
white sheet, and rushing into the midst of them, crying, * ghost, 
ghost'" 

Now Mr. A. sleeps in peace and safety, without conjuring up 
a ghost to keep guard at his bed-side. His body-guard is a bat- 
talion of substantial flesh and blood, made up of those who were 
cHice the objects of his nightly terror ! 

** There has been no instance of iMRsanal violence since free- 
dom. Some persons pretended, prior to emancipation, to appro- 
hend disastrous results ; but foi: my part I cannot say that I ever 
entertained such fears. I could not see any thing which was to 
instigate negroes to rebeUioao, t^ler they had obtained their 
liberty. I have not heard of a single case of even meditated re- 
venge." — Dr» DanieUj Proprietor, Member of Council, Attorney 
cf six estates, and Manager of WeathertWs. 

*< One of the blessings of emancipation has been, that it has 

banished the feair <A insurrections, incendiarism," &c Mr. 

Favey, Manager cf LaokonmL^s. 

"In my extensive intercourse with the people, as missionary, 
I have never heard of an instance of violence or revenge on the 
part of the negroes, even where they had been ill-treated dur- 
ing slavery." — Rev, M, Morrish, Moravian Misskmary. 
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" Insurrection or revenge is in no case dreaded, not even by 
those planters who were most cruel in the time of slavery. My 
hmHy go to sleep every night with the doors unlocked, and we 
fear neither violence nor robbeiy." — Hon, N. Nugent. 

Again, in a written communication, the same gentleman re- 
marks : — " There is not the slightest feeling of insecurity— quite 
the contrary. Propertj is more secure, for (iU idea of insurreO' 
lion is abolished forever" 

*^ We have no cause now to fear insurrections ; emancipation 
has freed us from all danger on this score." — David CransUmn^ 
Esq. 

Extract of a letter from a merchant of St John's, who has re- 
sided in Antigua more than thirty years : 

^ There is no sense of personal danger arising from insurrec- 
tions or conspiracies among the blacks. Serious apprehensions 
of this nature were formerly entertained ; but they gradually died 
away during the first year cffreedoTn." 

We quote the following from a communicaticm addressed to 
us by a gentleman of long experience in Augusta — ^now a mer- 
chant in St. John's — James Scotland, Sen., Ksq. 

^^Disturbances, insubordkatioad, and revelry, have greatly 
decreased since emancipeiaoii ; ihd it is a remarkable feet, that 
on the day of abolition, which was observed with the solenmity 
and services of the Sabbatih, not an instance of common inso- 
lence was experienced horn any fteed man. 

*< There is no feeling of insecurity; A stronger proof of this 
cannot be given than the dispensing, within five months after 
emancipation, with the Christmas guards, which had been regu- 
larly and uninteiTtiptedly kept, for nearly oae hundred years— 
during the whole time of slavery. 

^* The military has never been called out but on one occasion, 
since the abolition, and that was when a certain planter, the 
most violent enemy of freedom, reported to the Grovemor that 
there were strong, symptoms of insurrection amoag his negroes. 
The story was generally laughed at, and the reporter of it was 
quite ashamed of his weakness and fears. 

** My former occupation, as editor of a newspaper, rendered it 

11 
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necesBaiy for me to make incessant inquiries into the conduct 
as weD as the treatment of the emancipated, and I have never 
heard oftmy instarux of revenge (or former injuries. The negroes 
have indeed quitted managers who were harsh or cruel to them 
in their bondage, but they removed in a peaceable and orderly 
manner. 

** Our negroes, and I presume other negroes too, are very lit. 
tie less sensible to the force of those motives which lead to the 
peace, order, and wel&re of society, than any other set of people." 

To the foregoing, we add the testimony of Ralph Higinbot- 
hom, Esq., U. S. Consul 

"The general conduct of the negroes has been worthy ot 
much praise, especially concerning the sudden transition from 
slavery to unrestricted freedom. Their demeanor is peaceable 
and orderly." 

As we mingled with the missionaries, both in town and coun- 
try, they all bore witness to the security of their persons and 
fsunilies. They, equally with the planters, were surprised that 
we should make any inquiries about insurrections. A question 
on this subject generally excited a smile, a \o6k of astonishment, 
or some exclamaticHi, such as ^ Insurrection ! my dear sirs, we 
do not think of such a thing ;" or, ^ Rebellion indeed ! why, 
what should they rebel for now^ since they have got their 
liberty !" 

Physicians informed us that they were in the habit of ridings 
into the country at all hours of the night, and though they were 
constantly passing negroes, both singly and in companies, they 
never had experienced any rudeness, ikh: even so much as an 
insolent word. They could go by night or djiy, into any part of 
the island where their professional duties called them, without 
the slightest sense of danger. 

A residence of nine weeks in the island gave us no small 
opportunity of testing the reality of its boasted security. The 
hospitality of planters and missicNiaries, of which we have re- 
corded so many instances in a previous part of this work, gave 
us free access to their houses in every part of the island. In 
many cases we were constrained to sp^ the night with them. 
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and thus enjoyed, in the intimacies of the domestic circle, and 
in the unguarded moments of social intercourse, every opportu- 
nity of detecting any lurking fears of violence, if such there had 
Deen ; but we saw no evidence of it, either in the arrangements 
of the houses or in the conduct of the inmates.* 

P^TH PROPOSITION. — There has been no jfear of house break- 
ing, highway-robberies, and like misdemeanors, since emanci- 
pation. Statements, similar to those adduced under the last 
head, from planters, and other gentlemen, might be introduced 
here ; but as this proposition is so intimately involved in the 
foregoing, separate proof is not necessary. The same causes 
which excite apprehensions of insurrection, produce fears of 
robberies and other acts of violence ; so also the same state of 
society which establishes security of person, insures the safety 
of property. Both in town and country we heard gentlemen 
repeatedly speak of the slight fastenings to their houses. A 
mere lock, or bolt, was all that secured the outside doors, and 
they might be biu^t open with ease, by a single man. In some 
cases, as has already been intimated, the planters habitually 
neglect to fasten their doors — so strong is their confidence of 
safety. We were not a little struck with the remark of a gen- 
tleman in St. John's. He said he had long been desirous to re- 
move to England, his native country, and had slavery continued 
much longer in Antigua, he certainly should have gone ; but 
now the security of property was so mv£k greater in Antigua than 
it was in England, that he thought it doubtful whether he should 
ever venture to take his hmify thither. 

♦ In addition to the evidence derived from Antigua, we would 
mention the following fact : 

A planter, who is also an attorney, informed us that on the 
neighboring little island of Barbuda, (which is leased from the 
English government by Sir. Bethel Coddrington,) there are five 
hundred negroes and only three white men. The negroes are 
entirely free, yet the whites continue to live among them without 
any fear of having their throats cut. Though, under the govern- 
ment of Antigua, the act of entire emancipation did not extend to 
that island. But Sir. Bethel, the proprietor, emancipated the 
slaves by deed under his own hand. 
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Sixth proposition. — ^Elmancipation is regarded by all classes 
as a great blessing to the island. 

There is not a class, or party, or sect, who do not esteem the 
abolition of slavery as a special blessing to them. The rich be- 
cause it relieved them of " property" which was fest becoming 
a disgrace, as it had always been a vexation and a tax, and be- 
cause it has emancipated them from the ternns of insurrec- 
tion, which kept them all their life time subject to bondage. 
The poor whites — because it lifted from off them the yoke of 
civil oppression. The free colored population — because it gave 
the death blow to the prejudice that crushed them, and opened 
the prospect of social, civil, and political equality with the 
whites. The slaves — ^because it broke open theur dungeon, led 
them out to liberty, and gave them, in one munificent donation, 
their wives, their children, their bodies, their souls — every 
thing ! 

The following extracts from the journals of the legislature, 
show the state of feeling existing shortly after cniancipation. 
The first is dated October 30, 1834 : 

" The Speaker said, that he looked with exultation at the 
prospect before us. The hand of the Most High was evidently 
working for us. Could we regard the universal tranquillity, the 
respectful demeanor of the lower classes, as less than an inter- 
position of Providence ? The agricultural and commercial pros- 
perity of the island were absolutely on the advance ; and for his 
part he would not hesitate to purchase estates to-morrow." 

The foDowing remark was made in the course of a speech by 
a member of the council, November 12, 1834 : 

" Colonel Brown stated, that since emancipation he had never 
been without a sufficient number of laborers, and he was certain 
he could obtain as many more to-morrow as he should wish." 

The general confidence in the beneficial results of emancipa- 
tion, has grown stronger with every succeeding year and month. 
It has been seen that freedom \dll bear trial ; that it will en- 
dure, and continue to bring forth fruits of increasing value. 

The Grovemor informed us that ** it was universally admii- 
ted, that emancipation had been a great blessing to the island." 

in a company of proprietors and planters, who met us on a 
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certain occasion, among whom were lawyers, magistrates, and 
members of the coimcil, and of the assembly, the sentiment 
was distinctly avowed, that emancipation was highly beneficial 
to the island, and there was not a dissenting opinion. 

** Emancipation is working most admirably, especially for the 
planters. It is infinitely better policy than slavery or the ap- 
prenticeship either." — Dr, FergiLson, 

" Our planters find that freedom answers a fax better pmpose 
than slavery ever did. A gentleman, who is attorney for eight 
estates, assured me that there was no comparison between the 
benefits and advantages of the two systems." — Archdeacon 
Parry, 

" All die planters in my neighborhood (St Philip's parish) are 
highly pleased with the operation of the new system.*' — Rev, Mr, 
Jones, Rector of St. PJiUip's, 

" I do not know of more than one or two planters in the whole 
island, who do not consider emancipation as a decided advan> 
tage to all parties." — Dr, DanieU. 

That emancipation should be universally regarded as a bless- 
ing, is remarkable wlien we consider that combination of un- 
toward circumstances which it has been called to encounter — a 
combination whoUy unprecedented in the history of the island. 
In 1835, the first year of the new system, the colony was visited 
by one of the most desolating hurricanes which has occurred for 
many years. In the same year, cultivation was arrested, and 
the crops greatly reduced, by drought About the same time, 
the yellow fever prevailed with fearful mortality. The next year 
the drought returned, and brooded in terror from March imtil 
January, and from January until June — ^not only blasting the 
harvest of '36, but extending its blight over the crops of '37. 

Nothing could be better calculated to try the confidence in 
the new system. Yet we find all classes zealously exonerating 
emancipation, and in despite of tornado, plague, and wasting, 
stin affirming the blessings and advantages of fi'eedom ! 

Seventh pkoposition. — Free labor is decidedly less expen- 
sive than slave labor. It costs the planter actually less to pay 
his free laborers daily wag^ than it did to maintain his slaves. 
It will be observed in the testimony which follows, that there is 

11* 
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some diflerence of opinion as to the precise amount of reducti<m 
in the expenaes, which is owing to the various modes of manage- 
ment on different estates, and more particularly to the fact, that 
some estates raise all their provisions, while others raise none. 
But as to the fiaict itself there can scarcely he said to be any 
dispute among the planters. There was one dass of planters 
whose expenses seemed to be somewhat increased, viz., — ^those 
who raised all their provisions before emancipation, and ceased 
to raise any after that event But in the opinion of the most 
intelligent planters, even these did not really sustain any loss, 
for originally it was bad policy to raise provisions, since it ^i- 
grossed that labor which would have been more profitably di- 
rected to the cultivation of sugar ; and hence they would ulti- 
mately be gainers by the change. 

S. Bourne, Esq., stated that the expenses on l^dlar's estate,Qf 
which he is manager, had diminished about one^third. 

Mr. Barnard, of Green Castle, thought his expenses were 
about the same that they were formerly. 

Mr. Favey, of Lavicount's estate, enumerated, among the ad- 
vantages of freedom over slavery, " the diminished expense." 

Dr. Nugent also stated, that " the expenses of cultivation were 
greatly diminished." 

Mr. Hatley, manager of Fry's estate, said that the expenses 
on his estate had been greatly reduced since emancipation. 
He showed us the account of his expenditures for the last 
year of slavery, and the first full year of freedom, 1835. The 
expenses during the last year of slavery were 1371Z. 2s. 44(?. ; 
the expenses for 1835 were 8211 16». 7jtcL : showing a reduction 
of more than one-third. 

D. Cranstoun, Esq., informed us that his weekly expenses 
during slavery, on the estate which he managed, were, on an 
average, 45Z. ; the average expenses now do not exceed 202. 

Extract of a letter fifom Hon. N. Nugent : 

** The expenses of cultivating sugar estates have in no in> 
stance, I believe, been found greater than before. - As far as my 
experience goes, they are certainly less, particularly as regards 
those properties which were overhaxuled before, when proprie- 
tors were compelled to support more dependents than they re- 
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quired. In some cases, the present cost is less by one-Mrd. I 
have not time to furnish you with any detailed statements, but 
the elements of the calculation are simjde enough." 

It is not difficult to account for the diminution in the cost of 
cultivation. In the first place, for those estates that bought 
their provision previous to emancipation, it cost more money to 
purchase their stores than they now pay out in wages. This 
was especially true in dry seasons, when home provisions failed, 
and the island was mainly dependent xxpon foreign supjdies. 

But the chief source of the diminution lies in the reduced 
number of people to be supported by the planter. During sla- 
very, the planter was required by law to maintain aU the slaves 
belonging to the estate; the superannuated, the mfirm, the 
pregnant, the nurses, the young children, and the infants, as well 
as the working slaves. Now it is only the latter class, the ef- 
fective laborers, (with the addition of such as were superannu- 
ated or infirm at the period of emancipation,) who are dependent 
upon the planter. These are generally not more than one half, 
frequently less than a third, of the whole number of negroes 
resident on the estate ; consequently a very considerable burthen 
has been removed from the planter. 

The reader may form some estimate of the reduced expense 
to the planter, resulting from these causes combined, by con- 
sidering the statement made to us by Hon. N. Nugent, smd re- 
peatedly by proprietors and managers, that had slaveiy been in 
existence during the present drought, many of the smaller es- 
tates must have been inevitably ruined; on account of the high 
price of imported provisions, (home provisions having &llen short) 
and the number of slaves to be fed. 

Eighth proposition. — The negroes work more cheerfuOy, and 
do their work letter than they did during slavery. Wages are 
found to be an ample substitute for the lash — ^they never fail to 
secure the amount of labor dedred. This is particularly true, 
where task work is tried, which is done occasionally in cases of 
a pressing nature, when considerable efifort is required. We 
heard of no complaints cm the score of idleness, but on the con- 
traij, the negroes were highly commended for the punctuality 
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and cheerfulness with which they performed the work assigned 
them. 

The Grovemor stated, that << he was assured by planters, from 
every part of the island, that the negroes were veiy industriously 
disposed." 

<<My people have become much more industrious since they 
were emancipated. I have been induced to extend the sugar 
cultivation over a number of ac^ more than have ever been 
cultivated before." — Mr, Walkins, of Donovan* s, 

" Fearing the consequences of emancipation, I reduced my 
cultivation in the year '34 ; but soon finding that my people 
would work as wefl as ever, I brought up the cultivation the 
next year to the customary extent, and this year ('36) I have 
added fifteen acres of new land." — S. Boume,of Millar* s. 

** Throughout the island the estates were never in a more ad- 
vanced state than they now are. The failure in the crops is not 
in the slightest degree chargeable to a deficiency of labor. I 
have firequently adopted the job system for short periods ; the 
results have always been gratifying — ^the negroes accomplished 
twice as much as when they worked for daily wages, because 
they made more money. On some days they would make three 
shillings — ^three times the ordinary wages." — Dr. Daniell 

" They are as a body more industrious than when slaves, for 
tbe obvious reason that they are icorkingfor ihemsehesJ* — Ralph 
HiginboOiom, U, 8. Consul, ^ 

" I have no hesitation in saying that on my estate cultivation 
is more forward than ever it has been at the same season. The 
Mure of the crops is not in the least degree the fault of the la- 
borers. They have done well." — Mr, Favey, of Lavicounfs 

estate. 

** The most general apprehension prior to emancipation was, 
that the negroes would not work after they were made Iree — 
that they would be indolent, buy small parcels of land, and 
* sqyat* on them to the neglect of sugar cultivation. Time, how- 
ever, has proved that there was no foundation for this appre- 
hension. The estates were never in better order than they are 
at present If you are interrogated on your return home con-" 
ceroing the cultivation of Antigua, you can say that every thmg 
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depends upon the tveaiher. If we have auffiderU rain, you may 
be certain that we shall realize abundant crqps. If we have no 
rain, the crops must inevitably &iL But toe can alioays depend 
upon the laborers. On account of the stimulus to industry which 
wages afford, there is &r less feigned sickness than there was 
during slavery. When slaves, the negroes were glad to find 
any excuse for deserting their labor, and they were incessantly 
feigning sickness. The sick-house was thronged with real and 
pretended invalids. After 'd4» it was wholly deserted. The 
negroes woukl not go near it ; and, in truth, I have lately used 
it fw a stable." — Han. JV. NugenL 

** Though the laborers on both the estates under my manage- 
ment have been c(msiderably reduced since freedom, yet the 
grounds have never been in a finer state of cultivation, than 
they are at present When my work is backward, I give it 
out in jobs, and it is always done in half the usual time." 

** Emancipation has almost wholly put an end to the practice 
of skuJkmgf or pretending to be siek. That was a thing which 
caused the planter a vast deal of trouble during slaveiy. Every 
Monday morning regularly, when I awoke, I found ten or a 
dozen, or perhaps twenty men and women, standing around my 
door, waiting for me to make my first appearance, and begging 
that I would let them off from work that day on account of sick- 
ness. It was seldom the case that one femrth of the applicants 
were really unwell ; but every one wouM maintain that be was 
veiy sick, and as it was hard to contend with them about it, 
they were all sent off to the sick-house. Now this is entirely 
done away, and my sick-house is converted into a chapel for 
religious worship.*' — James HoweUjEsq. 

<* 1 find my people much more iaspoBed to work than they 
formerly were. The habit of feignin^if sickness to get rid ^ 
gmng to the field, is completely broken up. This practice was 
veiy common during slavery. It was often amusing to hear 
their complaints. One would come canying an arm in one 
hand, and declaring that it had a mighty pain in it, and he could 
not use the hoe no way ; another would make his appearance 
with both hands on his breast, and with a rueftd look complain 
of a great pain in the stomach ; a third came limping along. 
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with a drca^td rkeumaths in his knees ; and so on for a dozen 
or more. It was vain to dispnte with them, although it was 
often manifest that nothing earthly was ailing them. They 
wodkl say, « Ah ! me massa, you no tink how had me feel — it's 
deep tfi, massa.' But all this trouble is passed . We have no 
sick-house now; no feigned sickness, and reaDy much less 
actual illnesB than fonnerly. My people say * they hive not time 
lobe side nme.* My cuhivaticm has never been so &r advanced 
at the same season, or in finer order than it is at the present 
time. I have been encouraged by the increasing industry of my 
peq)]e to bring several additional aci^ under cidtivation." — Mr, 
HaOey^ Frtfs estate, 

** I get my work done better than fonneriy, and with incom- 
parably more cheerfuhiess. My estate was never in a finer' 
state of cultivation than it is now, though I em-^oY fewer labor- 
ers than during slaveiy. I have occasfanaUy used job, or task 
work, and with great success. When I give out a job, it is 
accomplished in about half the time that it would have required 
by giving the costomaiy wages. The people will do as much in 
one week at job "wbrk, as they will in two, workingfor a shilling 
a day. I have known them, when they had a job to do, turn ovit 
before three o'clock in the moniing, and work by moonli^it." — 
D, Cranstoun^ Esq, 

« My people wcnk very well for the ordinary wages ; I have 
no &ultto find with them in this respect" — Manager of Scoe^ 
Janfs estate, 

Eietract from the Superintendents Report to the Commander tn 

Chi^. 

Stjfebintendent's OmcE, June 6^ 1836. 

M During the last month 1 have visited the countiy in almost 
eveiy direction, with the express object of paying a strict atten- 
tion to all branches of agricultural operations at that period ]pro- 
grossing. 

The result of my observati<nis is decidedly feivorable, as re- 
gards proprietors and laborers. The manufocture of sugar has 
advanced as far as the long and continued want of rain will ad- 
mit ; the lands, generally, appear to be in a forward stiLte of 
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preparation for the ensuing crop, and the laborers seem to work 
ij^lji more steadiness and satis&ctiop to themselves and their 
employers, than they have manifested for some length of time 
past, and their work is much more correctly performed. 

Complaints are, for the most part, adduced by the emjdoyers 
against the laborers, and principally consist, (as hitherto,) of 
breaches of contract ; but I am ha^py to observe, that a diminu- 
tion of dissatisfaction on this head even, has taken i^ce, as will 
be seen by the accompanying general return of offences re> 
ported. 

Your honor's most obedient, humble servant, 

RiCHABO S. WicKHAM, Superintendent ofpoUceJ'* 

Ninth proposition^ — ^The negroes are more easily managed 
as freemen than they were when slaves. 

On this point as well as on every other connected with the 
system of slavery, public! opinion in Antigua has undeigone an 
entire revolution, since 1834 It was then a common maxim 
that the peculiar characteristics of the negro absolutely required 
a government of terror and brute force. 

The Governor said, "The negroes are as a race remarkable 
for docility ; they are very easily ccmtroUed by kind influence. 
It is only necessary to gain their confidence, and you can sway 
them as you please." 

" Before emancipation took place, I dreaded the consequences 
of abolishing the power of compelling labor, but I have since 
found by experience that forbearance and kindness are sufficient 
for all purposes of authority. I have seldom had any trouble in 
managing my people. They consider me their friend and the 
expression of my wish is enough for them. Those planters who 
have retained their harsh manner do not succeed under the new 
system. The people will not bear it." — Mr, J, HoweU, 

"I find it remarkably easy to manage my people. I govern 
them entirely by mildness. In every instance in which mana- 
gerk) have persisted in their habits of arbitrary command, they 
have iajled. I have lately been obliged to discharge a manager 
from one of the estates under my directicm, on account of his 
overbearing disposition. If I had not dismissed him, thepeq^ 
would have abandoned the estate en masse,^' — Dr. DanieM, 
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much lighter business than it used to be. We do not have the 
trouble to get the peqile to work, or to keep them in order."— 
Mr. Favey, 

« Before the abdition of slayeiy, I thought it would be utterly 
impossible to manage my people without tyrannizing over them 
as usual, and that it would be giving up the reins of government 
entirely to abandon the whip ; but I am now satisfied that I was 
mistaken. I have lost all desire to exercise arbitrary power. 
I have known of several instances in which unpleasant distur- 
bances have been occasioned by managers giving way to tiieir 
anger, and domineering over their laborers. The people be- 
came disobedient and disorderly, and remained so untill the es- 
tates went into other hands, and a good management immedi- 
ately restored ccmfidence and peace."-— Jtfr. Watkins, 

^ Among the many advantages belonging to the free system, 
may be enumerated the greater fecility in managing estates: 
We are freed fircnn a worid of trouble and perplexity." — Dttmd 

CransUmiu Esq. 

<< I have no hesitation in saying, that if I have a supply of 
cash, I can take off any crop it may please Grod to send. 
Having already, since emancipation, taken off one fiilly sixty 
hogsheads above the average of the last twenty years, I can 
speak with confidence." — Letter from 8. Bourne^ Esq. 

Mr. Bourne stated a &ct which illustrates the ease with which 
the negroes are governed by gentle means. He said that it 
was a prevailing practice during slavery for the slaves to have a 
dance soon after they had finished gathering in the crop. At 
the completion of his crop in '85, the people made arrangements 
fot having the customary dance. They were particularly elated 
because the crop which they had first taken off was the largest 
one that had ever been produced by the estate, and it was also 
the largest crop on the island for that year. With these extra* 
ordinary stimulants and excitements, operating in connection 
with the influence of habit, the people were strongly inclined to 
have a dance. Mr. B. told them that dancing was a bad prac- 
tice — and a very childish, barbarous amusement, and he thought 
it was whdly unbecoming /veiiMii. He hoped therefore that 
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they would dispense with it l^e negroes conld not exactly 
agree with their manager — and said they did not like to be dis- 
appointed in their expected sport. Mr. fi. finally proposed 
to them that he would get the Moravian minister, Rev. Mr. Har- 
vey, to ride out and preach to them on the appointed evening. 
The people all agreed to this. Accordingly, Mr. Harvey preach- 
ed, and tiiey said no more about the dance — nor have they ever 
attempted to get up a dance since. 

We had repeated o^^rtunities of witnessing the management 
of the laborers <m the estates, and were always struck with the 
absence of every thing like coercion. 

By the kind invitation of Mr. Bourne, we accompianed him 
once on a morning circuit around his estate. After riding some 
distance, we came to the < great gang* cutting canes. Mr. B. 
saluted the people in a friendly manner, and they all respcmded 
with a hearty 'good morning, massa.' There jvere more than 
fifty perscms, male and female, on the spot The most of them 
were employed in cuttihg canes,* which they did with a heavy 
knife caUed a bUl Mr. B. beckoned to the superintendent, a 
black man, to come to him, and gave him some directions fofr 
the forenoon's work, and then, after saying a few encouraging 
words to the people, took us to another part of the estate, re- 
marking as we rode oflj ** I have entire confidence that those 
laborers will do theur work just as I want to have it done." We 
next came upon some men, who were hoeing in a field ci com. 
We found that there had been a slight altercaticm between two 

* The procfss of cutting canes is this:— The leafy part at top 
is first cut off down as low as the saccharine matter. A few 
of the lowest joints of the part thns cut off, are then stripped of 
the leaves, and cut off for pUmts^ for the next crop. The stalk 
is then cut off close to the ground — and it is that which fat- 
nishes the juice for sugar. It is from three to twelve feet long, 
and from one to two inches in diameter, according to the quality 
of the soil, the seasonablcness of the weather, &c. The cutters 
are followed by ^o^Aercr*, who hind up the plants and stalks, as 
the cutters cast them behind them, in different bundles. The 
carts foUow in the train, and take up the bundles — carrying the 
stalks to the mill to be ground, and the plants in another direction. 

12 
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of the men. Peter, who was a foreman, came to Mr. B., and 
complained that Oeorge would not leave the cornfield and go to 
another kind of work as he had hid him. Mr.B. called George, 
and asked for an explanation. Greorge had a long story to tell, 
and he made an earnest defence, accompanied with impassioned 
gesticulation ; hut his dialect was of such outlandish description, 
that we could not understand him. Mr. B. told us that the main 
ground of his defence was that Peter's direction was dUogether 
unreasonable, Peter was then called upon to sustain his ccnn- 
plaint ; he spoke with equal earnestness and equal unintelligi. 
bihty. Mr. B. then gave his decision, with great kindness of. 
manner, which quite pacified both parties. 

As we rode on, Mr. B. informed us that George was himself 
the foreman of a small weeding gang, and felt it derogatory to 
his dignity to be ordered by Peter. 

We observed on all the estates which we visited that the 
planters, when they wish to influence their people, are in the 
habit of appealing to them as freemen^ and that now better 
things are expected of theuL This appeal to their self-respect 
seldom fails of carrying the point 

It is evident from the foregoing testimony, that if the negroes 
do not work well on any estate, it is generally speaking the 
fauU of the numager. We were informed of many instances 
in which arbitrary men were discharged from the management 
of estates, and the result has been the restoration oi order and 
industry among the people. 

On this point we quote the testimony of James Scotland, 
Sen., Esq., an intelligent and aged merchant of St. John's : 

" In this colony, the evils and troubles attending emancipation 
have resulted almost entirely from the perseverance of the plant- 
ers in their old habits of domination. The planters very fre- 
quently, indeed, in the early stage of freedom, used their power 
as employers to the anno3rance and injury of their labcn^rs. 
For the slightest misconduct, and sometimes without any rea- 
son whatever, the poor negroes were dragged before the ma- 
gistrates, (planters or their friends,) and mulcted in their wages, 
fined otherwise, and committed to jail or the house of correction. 
And yet those harassed people remained patient, orderly an4 
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submissive. Their treatment now is much improvecL Hie plant- 
ers have hofppiLy discovered, that as long as (hey kept the cuUivatom 
of their lands in agitations and sufferings, their own interests were 
sacrificed" 

TiENTH PROPOSITION. — The negroes are more trust-worthy^ and 
take a deeper interest in their employer^ mffairs, since emancipation. 

*>My laborers manifest an inc^reasing attachment to the 
estate. In all their habits they are becoming more settled, and 
they begin to feel that they have a personal interest in the suc- 
cess of the property on which they live." — Mr, Favey. 

^ As long as the negroes felt uncertain whether they would 
remain in one place, or be dismissed and compelled to seek a 
home elsewhere, they manifested very little concern for the 
advancement of their employers* interest ; but in proportion as 
they become permanently established on an estate, they seem to 
identify themselves with its- prosperity. The confidence between 
master and servant is mutually increasing."— -ikfr. James HoweH 

The Hon. Mr. Nugent, Dr. Daniell, D. Cranstoun, Esq., and 
other planters, enumerated among the advantages of freedom, 
the planters being released from the perplexities growing out of 
want of confidence in the sympathy and honesty of the slaveg. 

S. Bourne, Esq., of Millar's, remained as we were going to 
wards his mill and boiling-house, which had been in operation 
about a week, '* I have not been near my works for several 
days ; yet I have no fears but that I shall find every thing going 
on properly." 

The planters have been too deejdy experienced m the nature 
of slavery, not to know that mutual jealousy, distrust, and aliena- 
tion of feeling and interest, are its legitimate o£&pring; and 
they have ahready seen enough of the operation of freedom, to 
entertain the coi^dent expectation, that &ir wages, kind treat- 
ment, and comfortable homes, will attach the laborers to the 
estates, and identify the interests of the employer and the em- 
ployed. 

Eleventh proposition. — The experiment in Antigua proves 
that emancipated slaves can appreciate law. It is a prevailing 
opinion that those who have long been ^ves, cannot at once 
be safely subjected to the control of law. 
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It will now be seen how hx this theory is supported by Ikcts. 
Let it be remembered that the negroes of Antigua passed, '*by 
a single j'uTTip, from absolute slavery to unqualified freedom."* 
In proof of their subordination to law^ we give the testimony of 
planters, and quote also from the police repents sent in monthly 
to the Governor, with copies of which we were kindly furnished 
by order of His Excellency. 

*> I have found that the negroes are readily controlled by law ; 
more so perhaps than the labcHring classes in other countries. — 
David Cranstoun, Esq. 

^ The conduct of Uie negro population generally, has sur- 
passed all expectation. They are as pliant to the hand of 
legislation, as any people ; perhaps more so than some." — Wes- 
leyan Missionary, 

Similar sentiments were expressed by the Gk>veniar, the Hon. 
N. Nugent, R. B. Eldridge, Esq., Dr. Ferguson, Dr. DameU, 
and James Scotland, Jr., Esq., and numerous other planters, 
managers, &c This testimony is coRoboialed by the police 
reports, exhibiting, as they do, comparatively few crimes, and 
those for the most part minor ones. We have in our possession 
tl^e police reports ior every month from September, 1635, to 
January, 1837. We give such spedmens as win serve to show 
the general tenor of the reports. 

Poiice-Office, SL John's, SqfLS, 1835. 

*< From the information which I have been able to collect by 
my own personal exertions, and from the reports of the assistant 
inspectora, at the out stations, I am induced to beHeve that, in 
general, a &r better feeling and good understanding at present 
prevails between the laborers and their employers, than hitherto. 

** Cajntal offences have much decreased in number, as well as 

all minor ones, and the principal crimes lately submitted for the 

invesUgaticm of the migistrates, seem to consist chiefly in trifling 

oflfences and breaches of contract 

Signed, Richaed S. Wickham, 

Superintendent cf PoHoe, 
" To his excellency, 

Sm C. L MuBBAT McGbegor, Oovemor, <fv, 

« Dr. Daniell. 
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St. John's, Antigua, Oct, 2, 18S5. 

" SiB — ^The general state of regularity and tranquillity which 
prevails throughout the island, admits of my making but a con- 
cise report to yo\ir Excellency, for the last month. 

« The autumnal agricultural labors continue to progress &vor- 
ably, and I have every reason to believe, that the agriculturalists, 
generally, are far more satisfied with the internal state of the 
island affiurs, than could possibly have been anticipated a short 
period since. 

^^Frorn conversations which I have had with several gentle- 
men of extensive interest and practical experience, united with 
my own observations, I do not hesitate in making a &vorable 
report of the general easy and quietly progressing state of con- 
tentedness, evidently showing itself among the laboring class ; 
and I may add, that with few exceptions, a reciprocity of kind 
and friendly feeling at present is maintained between the plant- 
ers and their laborers. 

•« Although instances do occur of breach of contract, they are 
not very frequent, and in many cases I have been induced to be- 
lieve, that the crime has originated more from the want of a proper 
understanding of the time, intent, and meaning of the contract 
into which the laborers have entered, than from the actual exist- 
ence of any dissatis&ction on their part" 

Signed, ifc 

St. John's, Antigua, Dec. 2d, 1835. 

** Sir — ^I have the honor to report that a continued uninter- 
rupted state of peace and good order has happily prevailed 
throughout the island, during the last month. 

" The calendar of offences for trial at the ensuing sessions, 
bears little comparison with those of former periods, and I am 
happy to state, that the crimes generally, are of a trifling nature, 
and principally petty thefts. 

** By a comparison of the two last lists of offences submitted 
for investigation, it will be found that a decrease has taken place 
m that for November." Signed, cj<:. 

;Sf/. John's, January 2d, 1836. 
^SlR^i-I have great satis&ction in reporting to your Honor 

12* 
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the peaceable terminatioii of the last year, and of the Christmas 
vacatkm. 

M At this period of the year, which has for ages been celebrat- 
ed for scenes of gaiety and amusement among the laboring, as 
well as all other classes of society, and when several successive 
days of idleness occur, I cannot but congratulate your Honor, on 
the quiet demeanor and general good order, which has happily 
been maintained throughout the island. 

^ It may not be improper here to remark, that during the hol- 
idays, I had only one prisoner committed, to my charge, and that 
fven his ofience was of a minor nature." Signed, ifc. 

Extract of Report for February, 1896. 

««The operation of the late Contract Acts, caused some 
trifling inconvenience at the commencement, but now that they 
are clearly understood, even by the young and ignorant, I am 
of opinion, that the most beneficial e^cts have resulted from 
these salutary Acts, equally to master and servant, and that a 
permanent understanding is fully established. 

** A return of crimes repented during the month of January, 1 
beg leave to inclose, and at the same tune, to congratulate your 
Honor on the vast diminution of all minor misdemeanors, and of 
the continued total absence of capital oJQfences." 

Superintendent's office, Antigua, April 4^ 1836. 

u Sir— I am happy to remai^, for the information of your 
Honor, that the Easter holidays have passed ofi^ without the 
occurrence of any violation of the existing laws sufficiently seri- 
ous to merit particular observation."* Signed, ^ 

Extract from ihe Report for May, 1836. 
M It affords me great satisfaction in being able to report that 
the continued tranquillity prevailing throughout the island, pre- 
vents the necessity of my calling the particular attention of your 
Honor to the existence of any serious or flagrant offence. 

* This and the other reports concern, not St. John's merely, 
bat the entire population of the island. 
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"The crap Beasoa fuTmgbi&driuicad, I have much {deaanra 

in remarking llie continued steady and eettled diepceition, which 
on mcMt properties appear Co be reciprocally established between 
the pnprieloiB and their agricultural laborers ; and I do also 
venture to ofibr as my opiniou, that a ccmsiderable improvement 
haa taken place, in the behavior of domestic, as well as other 
laborers, not immediately emplt^ed in hoabandry." 

We quote ths following table of i^nces as a epedmenoftbe 
monthly reporte: 

Police Office, Si. John'*, 183a 
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SupenrUendents office, Antigtui, July 6ihj 1836. 

mSib — ^I have the honor to submit for your information, a 
general return of all ofiences reported during the last month, by 
which your Honor will perceive, that no increase of * breach of 
contract' has been recorded. 

*« While I congratulate your Honor on the successM mainte- 
nance of general peace, and a reciprocal good feeling among all 
classes of society, I beg to assure you, that the opinion which I 
have been able to form in relation to the behavior of the laboring 
population, differs but littie from my late observations. 
. '< At a crisis like this, when all hopes of the ultimate success 
of so grand and bold an experiment, depends, almost entirely, 
on a cordial co-operation of the community, I sincerely hope, 
that no obstacles or interruptions will now present themselves, 
to disturb that general good understanding so happily estab- 
lished, since the adoption of unrestricted freedom." 

SuperirUendenfi o^ St. John's, Sept. 4^ 1836. 

«* Sir — ^I have the honor^^fOy.eiidose, for the information of 
your Excellency, the usual moKrtiily return of offences reported 
for punishment. 

»« It affords me very great satisfection to report, that the inter- 
nal peace and tranquillity of the island has remained uninterrupted 
during the last month ; the conduct of all classes of the commu- 
nity has been orderly and peaceable, and strictiy obedient to 
the laws of their country. 

<*The agricultural laborers continue a steady and unif(»in 
line of conduct, and with some few exceptions, afibrd a general 
satisfaction to their several employers. 

»* Every friend to this country, and to the liberties of the 
world, must view with satisfaction the gradual improvement in 
the character and behavior of this class of the community, under 
the constant operation of the local enactments. 

"The change must naturally be slow, but I feel sure that, in 
due time, a general amelioration in the habits and industry of 
the laborers will be sensibly experienced by all grades of society 
in this island, and will prove the benign efiects and propitious 



results of the co-operated exeitioDS of all* for their ganeral -bene« 
•fit azid future advancement 

M ComplaintB have been made in the puUic prints of the rob- 
beries committed in this town, as well as the neiglect of duty of 
the police force, and as these statements must eventually come 
under the observation of your Excellency, I deem it my duty to 
make a few observations on this point 

<<The town df St John's occupies a space of <Hie hundred and 
sixty acres of land, divided into fourteen main, and nine cross 
streets, exclusive of lanes and alleys— -with a pc^iolatian of about 
three thousand four hundred pwsons. 

**The numerical strength of the police force in this district, is 
eleven sergeants and two officers ; five of these sergeants are 
on duly every twaity-four hours. Oae remains in charge of 
the premises, arms, and stores ; the other four patrde by day 
and night, and have also to attend to the daily duties of the ma- 
gistrates, and the eleventh is jemployed by me (being an old 
one) in general patrole duties^ .painting out nafsanoes and irre- 
gdarities. 

*< One burglary and aoe felony akme were reported through- 
out the island papulation of 37,000 souls in the month of July ; 
and no burglary, and three felonies, were last month reported. 

((The cases of robbery complained o^ have been ^fected 
without any violence or noise, and have principa%been by con- 
cealment in stores, which, added to the great want of a singie 
Jamp^ or oth^ £ght, in any one street at night, most raaaoiialify 
fiusilitate the design of the robber, and defy the detectioQ of the 
most active and vigilant body of police." 

Sifgved, <J«. 

Superintendeaf$(jfficef AMigua, January 4l3i, 1837. 

u Sir— It is with feelings of the most lively gratification that 
I report for your notice the quiet and peaceable termination of 
Christmas vacation, and the last year, which were concluded 
without a single serious violation of the governing laws. 

1 cannot refrain from cordially congratulating your BxceDency 
on the regular and steady behavior, maintained by all ranks of 
society, at this particular peariod of the year. 
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^Not one specieB of crime which can he considered of an 
heinous nature, has yet been discovered ; and I proudly venture 
to declare my opinion, that in no part of his Majesty's domkr- 
ions, hac a pc^ralation of thirty thousand conducted themselves 
with more strict propriety, at this annual festivity, or been more 
peaceably obedient to the laws of their country." 

Signedj 4^ 

In connection with the above quotation from the monthly re- 
ports, we present an extract of a letter from the superintendent 
of the police, addressed to us. 

8l John's, 9th February, 1837. 

^ My deab sirs — In compliance with your request, I have 
not any hesitation in afibrding yon any information on the sub- 
ject of the free system adopted in this island, which my public 
situation has naturally provided me with. 

«* The opinion which J h§ve formed has been, and yet re- 
mains, in favor of the emancipation ; and I feel very confident 
that the system has and continnes to work well, in almost all 
instances. The laborers have conducted themselves geneiaify 
in a highly satis&ctory manner to all the authorities, and strik- 
ingly so when we reflect that the greater praiion of the popula- 
tion of the island were at once removed from a state of long 
existing slavery, to one of unrestricted freedom. Unacquainted 
as they are with the laws newly enacted for their future govern- 
ment and guidance, and having been led in their ignorance to 
expect incalculable wonders and benefits arising from fi-eedom, 
I cannot but reflect with amazement on the peace and good 
order which have been so fortunately maintained throughout the 
island population of thirty thousand subjects. 

" Some trifling difficidties sprang up on the commencement 
of the new system among the laborers, but even these, on strict 
investigation, proved to originate more fit>m an ignorance of (heir 
actual position^ than from any bad feelhig, or improper motives, 
and consequently were of short duration. In general the labor- 
ers ftre peaceable, orderiy, and civil, not only to those who 
move in higher spheres of life than themselves, but also to each 
other. 

" The Climes they are generally gcdhy o( are petty thefls, 



and other minor oflfences against the local acts ; but crimes of 
any heinous nature are very rare among them ; and I may ven- 
ture to say, that petty thefts, breaking sugar-canes to eat^ and of- 
fences of the hke description, principally swell the calendars of 
our quarterly courts of sessions. Murder has been a stranger 
to this island for many years ; no execution has occurred among 
the island population for a very long period ; the only two in- 
stances were two Irish soldiers. 

<* The lower class liaving become mrae acquainted with their 
governing laws, have also become infinitely more obedient to 
them, and I have observed that particuiar care is taken among 
most of them to explain to each other the nature of the laws, and to 
point out in their usual style the ill consequences attending any 
violation of them. O" A due fear of, and a prompt obedience to^ 
the authority of the magistrates, is a prominent feature of the lower 
orders, and to this I mainly attribute the successful maintenance 
of rural tranquillity. 

'* Since emancipation, the agricultural laborer has had to con- 
tend with two of the most .obstinate droughts experienced for 
many years in the island, which has decreased the supply of his 
accustomed vegetables and ground provisions, and consequently 
subjected him and &mily to very great privations ; but this even, 
I think, has been submitted to with becoming resignation. 

*> To judge of the past and present state of society throughout 
the island, I {nresume that the lives and properties qfaU classes 
are as secure in this, as in any other portion of his Majesty's do- 
mmions; and I sincerely hope the future behavior of all, will 
more clearly manifest the correctness of my views of this highly 
important subject. 

*< I remain, dear sirs, yours faithfully, 

« Richard S. Wickham, Superintendent cf police,^* 

This testimony is pcnnted and emphatic ; and it comes from 
one whose (fficial business it is to know the things whereof he here 
afiurms. We have presented not merely the opinions of. Mr. 
W., relative to the subordmation of the emancipated negroes in 
Antigua, but likewise ^ facts upon which he founded bis 
opinioD* 
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On a point of such poaramoaBt importaace we cannot be loo 
eoq^licit. We therofore add the testimony of planters as to th» 
actual state of crime compared with that previous to emancqiar 

tiCRl. 

Said J. Howell* Esq., of T. Jarvis's estate, <«! do not think 
that aggressions on property, and crime in general, have in- 
creased since emancipation, but rather decreased. They ^ 
fear to be more frequent, because they are made more pMk. 
During slavery, all petfy thefts, insnbcHidination, insolence, neg- 
lect of work, and so forth, were punished summarily on the ee- 
tate, by order of the manager, and not even so much as tlie 
rumor of them ever reached beyond the confines of the proper- 
ty. Now all offences, whether great or trifling, are to be taken 
cognizance of by the magistrate ox jury, and hence they be- 
come notorious. Formerly each planter knew only of thoee 
crimes which occurred on his own property ; now every one 
knows something about the crimes committed on every other 
estate, as well as his own." 

. It will be remembered that Mr. H. is a man of thorough and 
long experience in the conditicxi of the island, having Uved in k 
once the year 1800, and being most of that time engaged direct- 
ly in the management of estates. 

t* Aggression on private property, such as breaking into houses, 
ctttting canes, &C., are deciidedly fewer than formerly. It is true 
that crime is made more public now, than during slavery, when 
the master was his own magistrate."— Dr. Daniell 

** I am of the opini(» that crime in the idand has dimimshed 
rather than increased since the abolition of slavery. There is 
an apparent increase of crime, because every misdemeancn*, how- 
ever petty, floats to the surfece." — Hon, N. NugenL 

We might multiply testimony on this point ; but suffice it to 
say that, with very few exceptions, the planters, many of wham 
are also civil magistrates, concur in these two statements ; that 
the amount of crime is actually less than it was during slavery ; 
and that it appears to be greater because of the publicity which 
18 necessarily given by l^gal processes to c^nces which were 
fbnnerly pu^ed and fergottan oivthe epoi where they 



Some of the promiiieiit pointe egteUiahed by the fcregong 
evidence are, 

Ist That most of the crimes committed are petty miademea- 
noiB, such as tmning out to work late id tiie momiiig, cutting 
canes to eat, &jc High pentd qffenoes are exceedingly rare. 

2d» That where offences of a serioas nature do occur, or any 
<q>en insubordination takes place, they are founded in ignorance 
or misai^rehension of the law, and are seldom repeated a second 
time, if the law be propeify explained and fuDy understood. 

dd. That the above statements apply to no particular part of 
the island, where the negroes are peculiarly &vored with inteU 
ligencc and religion, but are made with reference to the island 
generally. Now it happens that in one quarter of the island the 
negro population are remarkably ignorant and degraded. We 
were credibly infixrmed by various missionaries, who had labored 
in Ant^a and in a number ci the other English islands^ that 
they had not found in any colcmy so much debasement among 
the people, as prevailed in the part of Antigua just alluded to. 
Yet they testified that the negroes in that quarter were as peace- 
able, <»xlerly, and obedient to law, as in any other part of the 
colony* We make this statement here particukily for the pur- 
pose of remarking that in the testimony of the planters, and in 
the police reports, there is not a sin^ allusian to this portion 
of the island as forming an exception to the prevailing state of 
order and subordinatiott. 

After the fin-egoing ^u;ts and evidences, we ask, what be- 
oc»nes of the dogma, that slaves cannot be immediately placed 
under the government of equxlMe laws with safety to themselves 
and the community? 

Twelfth frofosition^ — The emancipated negroes have 
^tMaminodi»posUionior{)amfr€mp^^ A tendency to 

rove about, is thought by many to be a characteristic ci the 
n^ro ; he is not allowed even an ordinary share of local attach- 
ment, but must have the chain and sta]de of slavery to hold hun 
amidst the graves of his &then and the mdety of his cfaildreD. 
The experiment in Antigua shows that such sentiments are 
groundleas prejudices. There a hofe body of riaves were 

18 
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M turned loose;'* they had foQ liberty to lea^e their old homes 
and settle on other properties — or if they preferred a continuous 
courae of roving, they might change employers every six weeks, 
and pass from one estate to another imtd they had accomplished 
the circuit of the island. But what are the &cts? <«The ne- 
groes are not disposed to leave the estates on which they have 
formerly lived, unless they are fc^ed away by bad treatment. 
I have witnessed many facts which illustrate this remark. Not 
unfrequently one of the laborers will get dissatisfied about some- 
thing , and in the excitement of the mcnnent will notify me that 
he intends to leave my employ at the end of the month. But 
in nine cases out of ten such perscms, before the month has ex- 
pired, beg to be allowed to remain on the estate. The strength 
of their local attachment soon overcomes their resentment, and 
even drives them to make the most humiliating confessicHis in 
order to be restored to the favor of their employer, and thus be 
permitted to remain in their old homes." — H, Armstrongs Esq, 

'* Nothing but bad treatment on the part of the planters has 
ever caused the negroes to leave the estates on which they were 
accustomed to live, and in such cases a charge cfmam^emeni 
has almost uniformly been sufficient to induce them to return. 
We have known several instances of this kind."— fif. Bourne^ Esq^ 
(f Millar* s^ (md Mr, Watkins, of Donovan's. 

«' The negroes sxe remarkably attached to their homes. In 
the year 1828, forty-three slaves were sdd from the estate tm- 
der my management, and removed to another estate ten miles 
distant After emancipation, the whole of these came back, and 
plead with me 'to emjdqy them, that they might live in th^ 
former houses."— ^am6s HoweR, Esq. 

"Very few of my peojde have left me. The negroes are 
peculiar for their attachment to their homes." — Samuel Barnard, 
Esq., cf Qrtm CasiJe. 

«' Love of home is very remarkable in the negroes. It is a 
passion with them. On one of the estates of which I am attor- 
ney, a part of the laborers were hired from other proprietors. 
They had been for a great many yewts living on the estate, and 
liiey became so strongly attached to it, that they all continued 
to work on it after emancipation, and they still remain on the 
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same property. The negroes are loth to leave their homes, and 
they very seldom do so miless forced away by ill treatment" — 
Dr. DanieHL 

On a certain occasion we were in the company of four plant- 
ers, and among other topics this subject was much spoken of. 
They all acc(M:ded perfectly in the sentiment that the negroes 
were peculiarly sensible to the influence of local attachments. 
One of the gentlemen observed that it was a very common say- 
ing with then>— " Me nebber leave my bomin' ground," — L e., 
birth-place. 

An aged gentleman in St John's, who was formerly a planter, 
remarked, "The negroes have very strong local attachments 
They love their little hut, where the calabash tree, planted at 
the birth of a son, waves over the bones of their parents. They 
wiR endure almost any hardship and suffer repeated wrongs be- 
fore they will desert that spot" 

Such are the sentiments of West India planters : expressed, in 
the majority of cases, spontaneously, and mostly in illustration 
of other statements. We did not hear a word that implied an 
opposite sentiment. It is true, much was said about the emi- 
gration to Demerara, but the &cts in this case only serve to con- 
firm the testimony already quoted. In the first place, nothing 
but the inducement of very high wages* could influence any to 
go, and in the next place, after they got there they sighed to 
return, (but were not permitted,) and sent back word to their 
relatives and friends not to leave Antigua. 

Facts clearly prove, that the negroes, instead of being indif- 
ferent to local attaclunents, are peculiarly aHve to them. That 
nothing short of cruelty can drive them from their homes — ^that 
they will endure even that, as long as it can be borne, rather 
than leave ; and that as soon as the instrum'ent of cruelty is re- 
moved, they will hasten back to their " bomiri' ground." 

Thibteenth proposition. — " The gift of unrestricted fi:ee- 
dom, though so suddenly bestowed, has not made the negroes 
more insolent than tliey were while slaves, but has rendered 
them less so." — Dr. DanieU. 

'^ From fifty cents to a dollar per dajr* 
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Said /ames HoweU, Esq^ — ** A abort time after emancipatioi^ 
the negroes showed some disposition to assume airs and sJSect a 
degree of independence ; but this soon diji»appeared, and they are 
now respectful and civiL There has been a mutual improve- 
ment in this particular. The planters treat the laborers more 
like fellow men, and this leads the latter to be respectful in 
their turn." 

R. B. Eldridge, Esq., asked us if we had not observed the 
eivihty of the lower classes as we passed them on the streets, 
both in town and in the country. He said it was their uniform 
custom to bow or touch their hat when they passed a white per- 
son. They did so during slavery, and he had not discovered any 
change in this respect since emancipation. 

Said Mr. Bourne — *« The negroes are decidedly less insolent 
now than they were during slavery." 

Said Mr. Watkins, of Donovan's — " The negroes are now all 
cap in hand ; as they know that it is for their interest to be re- 
spectful to their employers." 

Said Dr. Nugent — «< Elmancipation has not produced insolence 
among the negroes." 

During our stay in Antigua, we saw no indications what- 
ever of insolence. We spoke in a former part of this work 
of the uncommon civility manifested in a variety of ways on the 
road-sides. 

A trifling incident occurred one day in St Jolm's, which at 
first seemed to be no small rudeness. As one (^ us was 
standing in the verandah of our lodging-house, in the dusk of 
the evening, a brawny negro man who was walking down the 
middle of the street, stopped opposite us, and squaring himself, 
called out " Heigh ! what for you stand dare wid your arms sol" 
placing his arms a-kimbo, in imitation of ours. Seeing we made 
no answer, he repeated the question, still standing in the same 
posture. We took no notice of Iiim, seeing that his supposed 
insolence was at most good-humored and innocent Our hostess, 
a cx)lOTed lady, happened to step out at the moment, and told us 
that the man had mistaken us for her son, with whom he was 
well acquainted, at the same time calling to the man, and telling 
him of his mistake. The negro instantly dropped his arms, took 



off his hat, begged pardon, and walked away apparently quite 
ashamed. 

FouBTEENTH FBOFOsiTiON. — ^Emancipation in Antigua has 
demonstrated that gbatitude is a prominent trait in the negro 
character. The conduct of the negroes on the first of August, 
1834, is ample proof of this ; and their uniform conduct since 
that event manifests an habitual feeling of gratitude. Said one, 
^ The liberty we received from the king, we can never suffi- 
ciently thank Grod for ; whenever we think of it, our hearts go out 
in gratitude to Grod." Similar expressions we heard repeatedly 
from the negroes. We observed that the slightest allusion to 
the first of August in a company of freed persons, would awak- 
en powerful emotions, accompanied with exdamations of 
" tank de good Lord," " bless de Savior," " praise de Savior," 
and such like. 

It was the remark of Mr. James HowelJ, manager of Thi- 
bou Jarvis's — <' That the negroes evinced very little gratitude 
to their masters for freedom. Their gratitude all flowed to- 
ward God and the king, whom they regarded as the sole au- 
thors of their liberty." 

Mr. Watkins observed that, << the negroes' motto was God 
and the king. This feeling existed particularly at the time of 
emancipation, and shortiy after it. They have since become 
more attached to their former masters." 

It is by no means strange that the negroes should feel littie 
gratitude toward their late masters, since they knew their op- 
position to the benevolent intentions of the English govern- 
ment We were informed ,by Dr. DanieU and many others, 
that for several montlis before emancipation took place, the 
n^roes had an idea that the king had sent them < free papeiB^* 
and that their masters were keeping them back. Besides, it was 
but two years before that period, that they had come into fierce 
and open hostility with the planters for abolishing the Sunday 
market, and giving them no maiket-day instead thereof In 
this thing, their masters had shown themselves to be their ene- 
mies. That any good thmg could come from such persons the 
riaves were doubtiess slow to believew However, it is an un- 
deniable &ct, that since emancipation, kind treat m e n t on the 
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part of the maateni has never &iled to excite gratitude in the 
negroes. The planters understand My how they may secure 
the attachment and confidence of their people. A gratrful 
and contented spirit certainly characterizes the negroes of An- 
tigua. They do not lightly esteem what they have got, and 
murmur because they have no more. They do not complain 
of small wages, and strike for higher. They do not grumble 
about their simple food and their coarse clothes, and flaunt 
about, saying * freemen might to live betterJ They do not be- 
come dissatisfied with their lowly, cane-thatched huts, and say, 
we ought to have as good houses as massa. They do not 
look with an evil eye upon the political privileges of the whites, 
and say wo have the majority, and we'll rule. It is the com- 
mon saying with them, as we were told by the missionaries, 
when speaking of the inconveniences which they sometimes 
sufier, " Well, we must be satisfy and conten." 

Fifteenth Proposition. — The freed negroes of Antigua 
have proved that they are able to take care cf {fiemsdves. It is 
affirmed by the opponents of emancipation in the United 
States, that if the slaves were liberated they could not take 
care of themselves. Some of the reasons assigned for enter- 
taining this view are — 1st, ^ The negro is naturally improvi- 
dent" 2d, '' He is eonstitutionaUy indolent" 3d, » Being of 
an inferior race, he is deficient in that shrewdness and manage- 
ment necessary to prevent his being imposed upaa^ and which 
are indispensable to enable him to ccmduct any kind of business 
with success." 4th, « All these natural defects have been ag- 
gravated by slavery. The slave never provides for himself, but 
looks to his master for every thing he needs. So likewise be 
becomes increasingly averse to labor, by being driven to it daily, 
and flogged for neglecting it Furthermore, whatever of mind 
he had originaUy has be^i extinguished by slavery." Thus by 
nature and by habit the negro is utterly unqualified to take 
eare of hirasel£ So much for thewy; now for testimwiy. 
First, what is the evidence with regard to the improvidenoe of 
the negroes? 

M paring slaveiy, the negroes squandered every cent of mo- 
ney they got, becaase ^bay were mae c^ food and clothing. 
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Since their fteedom, thej have begun to cultivate habits of care- 
fuhiess and economy," — Mr. Jame» HcwdL 

FVicts — 1st. The ]ow wages of the laborere is proof of their 
providence. Did they not observe the strictest economy, they 
coold not live on fifty cents, per week. 

2d. That they buy small parcels of land to cultivate, is proof 
of economy and foresight. The planters have to resort to eveiy 
means in their power to induce their laborers not to purchase 
land. 

3d. The Friendly Societies are an evidence of the same 
thing. How can we account for the number of these societies, 
and for the large sums of money annually contributed in them ? 
And how is it that these sodeties have trebled, both in mem- 
bers and means since emancipation, if it be true that the ne- 
groes are thus improvident, and that freedom brings starvation? 

4th. The weekly and monthiy contributions to the churches, 
to benevolent societies, and to the schools, demonstrate the 
economy of the negroes ; and the great increase of these contri- 
butions since August, 18349 proves that emancipation has not 
made them less economicaL 

dth. The increasing attention paid to the cultivation of their 
private provision grounds is further proof 6i their foresight. 
For some time subsequent to emancipation, as long as the peo- 
ple were in an unsettled state, they partially neglected their 
grounds. The reason viras, they did not know whether they 
should remain on the same estate long enough to reap their 
provisions, should they plant any. This state of uncertainty 
very naturally paralyzed all industry and enterjnrise ; and then: 
neglecting the cultivation of their provision grounds, under such 
circumstances^ evinced foresight rather than improvidence. 
Since they have become more permanently established on the 
estates, they are resuming the cultivation d their grounds with 
renewed vigor. 

Said Dr. Daniell — ** There is an increasing attention paid by 
the negroes to cultivating thehr private lands, ednce they have 
become more permanently settled." 

6th. The feet that the parents take care (tf the wages which 
their chikfaen earn, shows their pcovideiiit dispositioii. We were 
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informed that the mothers usually take charge of the money 
paid to their cliildren, especially their daughters, and this, in 
Gfder to teach them proper subordination, and to provide 
against casualties, sickness, and the infirmities of age. 

7tlL The fact that the negroes are able to support their aged 
parents, is further proof. 

As it regards the second specification, viz., cimstitutwnal in- 
duienc&, we may refer generally to the evidence on tliis subject 
under a former proposition. We will merely state here two 
facts. 

1st. Although the negroes are not obliged to work on Satur- 
day, yet they are in the habit of going to estates that are weak- 
lianded, and liiriiig themselves out on that day. 

2d. It is customary throughout the island to give two hours 
(from 12 to 2) recess firom labor. We were told that in many 
cases tliis time is spent in working on their private provision 
grounds, or in some active employment by which a pittance 
may be added to theu: scanty earnings. 

What are the facts respecting the natural inferiority of the 
negro race, and their incompetency to manage their own 
affairs. 

Said Mr. Armstrong — " The negroes are exceedingly quick 
to turn a thaughL They show a great deal of shrewdness in 
every thing which concerns their own interesta To a stranger 
it must be utterly incredible how they can manage to live on 
such small wages. They are very exact in keeping their ac- 
counts with the manager." 

(i The negroes are very acute in making bargains. A diffi- 
culty once arose on an estate under my cliarge, between the 
manager and the people, in settling for a job which the laborers 
had done. The latter complained that the manager did mot 
give them as much as was stipulated in the original agreement. 
The manager contended that he had paid the whole amount. 
The people brought theu: complaint before me, as attorney, and 
maintained that there was one shiUing and six-pence (about 
nineteen cents) due each of theoL I examined the accoimts 
and found that they were right, and that the manager had really 

made a mistake to the very amount specified." — Dr, Daamll 
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^The emancipated people manifest as much cmmingf and ad- 
dress in business, as any ciass of persons." — Mr, J, HowdL 

<*The capabilities of the bkcks fiar education are conspicu- 
ous ; so also as to mental acquirements and trades." — Hon, N, 
Nugent 

It is a little remarkable that while Americans fear that the 
negroes, if emancipated, could not take care of themselves, the 
West Indians fear lest they should take care of then^elves ; 
hence they dii§courage them from buying lands, from learning 
trades, and from all employments which might render them in- 
dependent of sugar cultivation. 

Sixteenth fbofosition^ — ^Eknancipation has operated at 
once to elevate and unprove the negroes. It introduced them 
into the midst of all relations, human and divine. It was the 
first formal acknowledgment that they were men — personally 
interested in the operations of law, and the requirements of 
God. It laid the comer-stone in the &bric of their moral and 
intellectual improvement 

"The negroes have a growing self-respect and regard for 
character. This was a feeling which was scarcely known by 
them during slavery." — Mr, J. HoweU, 

^ The negroes pay a great deal more attention to their per. 
sonal appearance, than they were accustomed to while slaves. 
The iDomen in particular have improved astonishingly in their 
dress and manners." — Dr, Daniell, 

Abundant proof of this {n-oposition may be found in the state« 
ments ahready made respecting the decrease of licentiousness, 
the increased, attention paid to marriage, the abandonment by 
the mothers of the horrible practice of selling their daughters to 
vile white men, the reverence for the Sabbath, the attendance 
upon divine worship, the exemplary subordination to law, the 
avoidance of riotous conduct, insolence and intemperance. 

Seventeenth pbofosition^ — ^Emancipation promises a vast 
improvement in the condition of woman. What could more 
eflbctually force wmnan from her sphere, than slavery has done 
by drag^ng her to the field, subjecting her to the obscene re- 
marks, and to the vile abominations oi licentious drivers ami 
overseers ; by compelling her to wickl the heavy boo, until a<l> 
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vanciDg pregnancy rendered her useless, then at the earliest 
possible period driving her back to the field with her infant 
swung at her back, or .torn £x>m her and committed to a 
stranger. Some of these evils still exist in Antigua, but there 
has already been a great abatement of them, and the humane 
planters look forward to their complete removal, and to the 
ultimate restoration of woman to the quiet and purity of do- 
mestic life. 

Samuel Bourne, Esq., stated that there had been a great im- 
provcment in the treatment of mothers on his estate. *^ Under 
the old system, mothers were required to work half the . time 
after their children were six weeks old ; but now we do not call 
them out for nine months after their confinement, until their 
children are entirely weaned." 

" In those cases where women have husbands in the field, 
they do not turn out while they are nursing their children. In 
many instances the husbands prefer to have their wives engaged 
in other work, and I do not require them to go to the field." — 
Mr. J. HoioeU, 

Much is already beginning to be said of the probabihty that 
the women will withdraw from agricultural labor. A conviction 
of the impropriety of females engaging in such employments is 
gradually forming in the minds of enlightened and influential 
planters. 

A short time previous to emancipation, the Hon. N. Nugent, 
speaker of the assembly, made the following remarks before the 
house : — ^ At the close of the debate, he uttered his fervent hope 
that the day would come When the j^incipal part of the agricul- 
ture of the island would be performed by males, and that the 
women would be occupied in keeping their cottages in order, 
and in increasing their domestic comforts. The desire of im- 
provement is strong among them ; they are looking anxiously 
forward to the instruction and advancement of their children, 
and even of themselves." — Antigua Herald of March, 1834. 

In a written communication to us, dated January 17, 1837, 
the Speaker sajrs : « Emancipation will, I doubt not, improve 
the condition of the females. There can be no doubt that they 
will ultimately leave the fiekl* (except in times of emergency,) 
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and confine themselves to their appropriate domeetic employ, 
ments." 

Eighteenth proposition* — Real estate has risen in value 
since emancipation; mercantile and mechanical occupations 
have received a fresh impulse ; and the general condition of 
the colony is decidedly more flourishmg than at any former 
period. 

"The credit of the island has decidedly improved. The 
internal prosperity of the island is advancing in an increased 
ratio. More buildings have been erected since emancipation, 
than for twenty years before. Stores and shops have multi- 
plied astonishingly ; I can safely say that their number has more 
than quintupled since the abolition of slavery." — Dr. Ferguson, 

" Emancipation has very greatly increased the value of, and 
consequently the demand for, real estate. That which three 
years ago was a drug altogether unsaleable by private bai^gain, 
has now many inquirers after it, and ready purchasers at good 
prices. The importation of British manu^eictured goods has 
been considerably augmented, probably one fourth. 

" The credit of the planters who have been chiefly affected by 
the change, has been much improved. And the great reduction 
of expense in managiiig the estates, has made them men of more 
real wealth, and consequently raised their credit both with the 
English merchants and our own.*' — James Scotland, Seru, Esq, 

"The effect of emancipation upon the commerce of the 
island must needs have been beneficial, as the laborers indulge in 
more wheaten flour, rice, mackerel, dry fish, and salt-poric, than 
formerly. More lumber is used in the superior cottages now 
built for their habitations. More dry goods — manufisLCtures of 
wool, cotton, linen, silk, leather, &c, are also used, now that the 
laborers can better afibrd to indulge their prq)enaty for gay 
clothing." — Statement of a merchant and agent for estates, 

" Real estate has risen in value, and mercantile business has 
greatly improved." — H, Armstrong, Esq, 

A merchant of St. John's informed us, that real estate had 
increased in value at least fifty per cent. He mentioned tiie 
fact, that an estate which previous to emancipation could not be 
sold for £600 cmreoit, lately toropgfat j^OOO cmrent 
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^ NiNETEEirTH FBOF06iTioii>-{Imaiicq[iatkm has been foQaw- 
ed by the introducticMi of laboTHMving machmery. 

** Various expedients for saving manual labor have already 
been introduced, and we anticipate still greater improvements. 
Very little was thought of this subject previous to emancipatiim." 
8, Boumey Esq. 

** Planters are beginning to cast about for improvements in 
labor. My own mind has been greatly turned to this subject 
since emancipation." — H. Armstrongs Esq. 

•* The plough is beginning to be very extensively used." — Mr. 
HaOey. 

"• There has been considerable simplification in agricultural 
labor already, which would have been more ccxispicious, had it 
not been for the excessive drought which has prevailed since 
1834. The plough is more used, and the expedients for manur- 
ing land are less laborious." — Extract of a letter from Hon. N. 
Nugent 

Twentieth proposition. — ^Emancipati<Hi has produced the 
most decided change in the views <tf the planters. 

** Before emancipation to(^ place, there was the bitterest 
opposition to it among the planters. But after freedom came, 
they were delighted with the change. I fi^t .strong opposition 
myself being exceedingly unwilling to give up my power cf com- 
mand. But I shall never forget how dififetently I felt when free- 
dom took place. I arose from my bed on the first of August, 
exclaiming with joy, < I am free, I am free ; I vjos the greatest 
slave on the estate, but now I am free.' " — Mr. J. HotoelL 

M We all resisted violently the measure of abotition, when it 
first began to be agitated in England. We regarded it as an out- 
rageous mtcrference with our rights, with our property. But we 
are now rejoiced that slavery is abolished." — Dr. IkmielL 

«« I have abeady seen such decided benefits growing out of 
the firee labor system, that for my part I wish never to see the 
&ce of slavery again." — Mr. Jiatley. 

«« I do not know of a single jdanter who would be willing to 
return to slavery. We all feel that it was a great curse." — D» 
Cranstaun, Esq. 

The speaker of the assembly was requested to state especia^y 



the adv a ntages of freedom both to the master and the slave ; 
and he kindly commmiicated the following reply : 

^Tbe benefits to the master are conspicnoiis — he has got 
rid of the cark and care, the anxiety and incessant worry of 
managing slaves ; all the trouble and responsibility of rearing 
them from in&ncy, of their proper maintenance in health, and 
sickness, and decrepitude, of coercing them to labor, restrain- 
ing, correcting, and pmiishing their faults and crimes — settling 
all their grievances and disputes. He is now entirely free from 
all apprehension of injury, revenge, or insurrection, however 
transient and momentary such impression may have formerly 
been. He has no longer the reproach of being a slav^lder ; 
his property has lost all the taxnl of slavery, and is placed on as 
secure a footing, in a moral and political point of view, as that in 
any other part of the British dominions. 

*« As regards the oiher party, it seems almost unnecessary to 
point out the advantages of being a free man rather than a slave. 
He is no longer liable to personal trespass of any sort ; he has 
a right of self-control, and all the immunities enjoyed by other 
classes of liis fellow subjects — ^he is enabled to better his condi- 
tion as he thinks proper — ^he can make what arrangements he 
likes best, as regards his kmdred, and all his domestic relations — 
he takes to his wm use and behoof all the wages and profits of 
Us own labor; he receives money wages instead of weekly 
allowances, and can purchase uch particular food and neces- 
saries as he prefers — and so m! It would be endless to 

ATTEMFT TO ENITMEBATE ALL THZ SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES OF 
A STATE OF FREEDOM TO ONE OF SLAVERY!" 

The writer says, at the close of his mvaluable letter, ** I was 
bom in Antigua, and have resided here with littie interruption 
since 1809. Smce 1814, 1 have taken an active ccmcem in 
plantation aH^iirs." He was bom heir to a large slave property, 
and retained it up to the hour cX emancipation. He is now the 
proprietor of an estate. 

We have another witness to introduce to the reader, Ralph 
Higinbothom, Esq., the United States Consul I—fieor him! 

« Whatever may have been the dissatis&ction as regards 
OBiaiicipation among the planters as its commencement, there 
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are few, indeed, if any, who are not nowweH satisfied that under ^ 
the present system, their properties are better worked, and their 
laborers more contented and cheerful, than in the time of slavery." 

In order that the reader may see the revolution that has taken 
place since emancipation in the views of the highest class of 
■odety in Antigua, we make a few extracts. 

^ There was the most violent opposition in the legislature, 
and throughout the island, to the anti-slavery proceedings in 
Parliament The anti-slaveiy party in England were detested 
here for their ^Tio/icoZ ixnd reckless course. Such was the state 
of feeling previous to emancipation, that it would have been 
certain disgrace for any planter to have avowed the least sympa* 
thy with anti-slavery sentiments. The humane might have 
theu: hopes and aspirations, and they might secretly long to see 
slavery ultimately terminated ; but they did not dare to make 
such feelings public They would at ofice have been branded at 
ike enemies of their country /" — Hon, N. Nugent, 

*' There cannot be said to have been any anlusUnery party in. 
the island before emancipation. There were some individuals in 
St John's and a very few planters, who hvared the anti-sla- 
veiy views, but they dared not open their mouths, because of the 
bitter hostility which prevailed." — 8, Bourne^ Esq. 

" The opinions of the clergymen and missionaries, with the 
exception o( I believe, a few deigymen, were fevaraMe tq, 
emancipation ; but neither in their conduct, preachiog, or pray-, 
ers, did they declare themselves openly, until the measure of 
abolitioQ was determined on. The missionaries felt restrained 
by their instructions from home, and the clergymen thought 
that it did not comport with their order < to take part mpolitics !' 
I never heard of a single planier who was favorable, until about 
three months before the emancipation toolL ifi&ce ; when some 
few of them began to perceive that it would be advantageous to 
their inlerests. Whoever was known, or suspected of being an 
advocate for freedom, became the object of vengeance, and was 
Aire to sufi^, if in no other way, by a loss of part of his business. 
M y 8on-in4aw,* my son,t and myself were perhaps the chief 

• Dr. Fergnsop, physician in St John's, 
t James Scotland, Jan., Esq., barrister, proprietor, andmember 
ef Assembly. 
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marks for calumny and resentment The first was twice elect- 
ed a member of the Assembly, and as often pot out by scmtimes 
conducted by the House, m the most flagrantly dishonest man- 
ner. Every attempt was made to deprive the second of his 
busineiss, as a lawyer. With regard to myself I was thrown 
into prison, without any semblance of justice, without any f<»in . 
of trial, but in the most summary manner, simply upon the com- 
plaint of one of the justices, and without any opportunity being 
allowed me of saying one word in my defence. I remained in 
jail until discharged by a peremptory order from the Colonial 
Secretary, to whom I appealed.''— James Scotland^ Seruj Esq. 

Another gentleman, a white man, was arrested on the charge 
of being in the interest of the English Anti-Slavery party, and 
in a manner equally summary and illegal, was cast into prison, 
and confined there for one year. 

From the foregoing statements we obtain the following com- 
parative view of the past and present state of sentiment in An- 
tigua. 

Views and conduct of the j^anters previous to emancipation : 

1st They regarded the negroes as an inferior race, fit only 
for slaves. 

2d. They regarded them as their rightful property. 

3d. They took it for granted that negroes could never be made 
to work wkhout the use of the whip ; hence, 

4th. They supposed that emancipation would annihilate sugar 
coItivaticHi ; and, 

5th. That it would lead to bloodshed and general rebellion. 

6th. Those therefore who favored it, were considered the 
•* enemies of their country'* — " traitors" — and were accordingly 
persecuted in various ways, not excepting imprisonment in the 
common jail. 

7th. So popular was slavery among the higher classes, that 
its morality or justice could not be questioned by a missionary-^ 
an editor — or a planter even, without endangering the safety of 
the individual. 

8th. The anti-slaveiy people in England were considered 
detestable men, intermeddling with matters which they did not 
understand, and which at any rate did not eoocemthem. They 



were accused of being inflaenced by selfish motives, and of de- 
sigiiii^ to further their own interests by the ruin of the planters. 
They were denounced as fanatics, incendiaries, knaves, religious 
enOwaiatts, 

9th. The aboUtion measures of the English Grovemment were 
considered a gross outrage on the rights of private properly, a 
violation of their multiplied pledges of countenance and support, 
and a flagrant usurpation of power over the weak. 

Views and conduct of the planters subsequent to emancipation : 

1st The negroes are regarded as men — equals standing on the 
same footing as fellow-citizens. 

2d. Slavery is considered a foolish, impolitic, and wicked 
system. 

3d. Slaves are regarded as an unsttfe species of property, and 
to hold them disgracefuL 

4th. The planters have become the decided enemies of slaveiy. 
The worst thing they could say against the apprenticeship, was, 
that "it was only another name for slavery,^* 

5th. The abolition of slavery is applauded by the planters as 
one of the most noble and magnanimous triumphs ev^ achieved 
by the British government 

6th. Distinguished abolitionists are spoken of in terms of re- 
spect and admiration. The English Anti-Slavery Delegation* 
spent a fortnight in the island, and left it the same day we arriv- 
ed. Wherever we went we heard of them as " the respectable 
gentlemen from England," « the worthy and intelligent members 
of the Society of Friends," &c A distinguished agent of the 
Iinglish Anti-Slavery Society now resides in St John's, and 
keeps a bookstore, well stocked with anti-slavery books and 
pamphlets. The bust of George Thompson stands conspicu- 
ously upon the counter of the bookstore, looking forth upon the 
public street 

7th. The planters affirm that the abolition of slavery put an 
end to all danger from insurrection, rebellion, privy conspiracy, 
and sedition, on the part of the slaves. 

8th. Emancipation is deemed an incalculable blessing, because 

* Meoors. Sturge and Harvey. 



it released the planters from anendlesB complicatioD of respond, 
bilitiesi perplexities, temptations and anxieties, and because il 
emancipated them from the hondagtcfihs whip. 

9th. Slaoety — emancipationr— freedom — are the universal topics 
of conversation in Antigua. Anti-slaverj is the popular doctrine 
among all classes. He is considered an enemy to his country who 
opposes the principles of liberty. The planters look with aston-. 
iflhment on the continuance of slavery in the United States, and 
express their strong belief that it must soon terminate here and 
throughout the world. They hailed the arrival of French and 
American viators on tours ofmquiryas a bright mnen. In pub- 
lifihmg our arrival, one of the St. John's papers remarks, ^We 
fegard this as a pleasing indication that the American public have 
their eyes turned upon our experiment, with a view, we may hope, 
of ultimately following our excellent example." (!) AH classes 
showed the same readiness to aid us in what the Governor was 
pleased to call **the objects of our philanthropic mission.'' 

Such are the views now entertained among the planters of An- 
tigua. What a complete change* — and all in less than three 
years, and effected by the abolition of slavery and a trial ci free- 

* The following little story will further illuBtnte the wonderftil 
revolution which has taken place in the public sentiment of this 
colony. The facts here stated all occurred while we were in An- 
tigua, and we procured them from a variety of authentic sources. 
Tliey were indeed publicly known and talked of, and produced no lit- 
tle excitement throughout the island. Mr. Corbett was a r»q>ectaUe 
and intelligent planter residing on an estate near Johnston's Point. 
Several months previous to the time of which we now speak, a few 
colored families (emancipated negroes) bought of a white man 
some small parcels of land lying adjacent to Mr. C.'s estate. They 
planted their lands in provisions, and also built them houses there, 
on, and moved into them. After tiiey had become actively en- 
gaged in cultivating their provisions, Mr. Corbett laid claim to the 
lands, and ordered the negroes to leave them forthwith. 

They of course refused to do so. Mr. C. then flew into a vio- 
lent rage, and stormed and swore, and threatened to bum their 
houses down over their heads. The terrified negroes forsook their 
property and fled. Mr. C. then ordered his negroes to tear down 
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dom ! Most certainly, if the liormer views of the Antigua plant- 
en resemble those held by jNro-alaveiy men in this comitry, their 
present sentiments are a fac simHe oi those entertained by the 
immediate abolitionists. 

Twenty-first proposition.— Emancipation has been fol- 
lowed by a manifest diminution of ** pr^udice against colore** 
and has opened the prospect of its speedy extirpation. 

Some thirty years ago, the president of the island, Sir Ed- 
ward Byam, issued an order forbidding the great bell in the ca- 
thedral of St John's being tolled at the funeral of a colored per- 
son ; and directinga smaller bell to be hung up in the same bel- 
fry, and used on such occasions. For twenty years this distinc- 
tion was strictly maintained. When a white person, however 
vt2e, was buried, the great bell was tolled ; when a colored person, 
whatever his moral worth, intelligence, or station, was carried to 
his firrave, the little bell was tinkled. It was not until the ar- 
rival of the present excellent Rector, that this " prejudice bell 
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their huts and bum up the materials — ^which was accordingly done. 
He also turned in his cattle upon the provision grounds, and des. 
troyed them. The negroes made a complaint against Mr. C, and 
he was arrested and committed to jail in St. John's for trial on 
the charge of arson. 

We heard of this circumstance on the day of Mr. C.'s commit, 
ment, and we wore told that it would probably go very hard with 
him on his trial, and that he would be veiy fortmiate if he escap. 
ed the gaUows or transportation, A few days after this we were 
surprised to hear that Mr. C. had died in prison. Upon inquiry, 
we learned that he died literally from rage and mortification. His 
case defied the skill and power of the physicians. They could de- 
tect the presence of no disease whatever, even on a minute post. 
mortem examination. They pronounced it as their opinion that 
he had died ftom the violence of his passions — excited by being 
imprison^ together with his apprehensions of the fatal issue of 
the trial. 

Not long before emancipation, Mr. Scotland was imprisoned for 
htfiiending the negroes. After emancipation, Mr. Corbett was 
inipriBoned for loronging them. 

Mr. Corbett was a respectable planter, of good family, and mov- 
ed in the first circles in the island. 
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was sileiiced. The Rev. Mr. Cox informed us that prejudice 
had greatly decreased since emancipation. It was very com- 
mon for white and cdwed gentlemen to be seen walking arm 
and arm on the streets of St John's. 

** Prejudice against color is &st disappearing. The colored 
people have themselves contributed to prolong this feeling, by 
keeping cHodf from the soeiely cf the tohitesJ'^ — James HoweU, cf 
T, Jarvis's. 

How utterly at variance is this with the commonly received 
q>inion, that the colored peq>Ie are disposed to thrust themselves 
into the society 6i the whites ! 

«* Prejiidice agmnst color exists in this community only to a 
limited extent, and that chiefly among those who could never 
bring themselves to believe that emancipation would really take 
place. Policy dictates to them the projniety of confining any ex- 
pression of their feelings to those of the same opinions. Nothing 
is shown of this prejudice in their intercourse with the colored 
class — ^it is * kept behind the scenes.' " — Ralph Higinbothom, U. 8, 
ConsuL 

Mr. H. was not the only individual standing in '* high places " 
who insinuated that the whites that still entertained prejudice 
were ashamed of it His Excellency the Grovemor intimated as 
much, by his repeated assurances for himself and his compeers 
of the first circles, that there was no such feeling in the island as 
prejudice against color. The reasons for excluding the colored 
people from their society, he said, were wholly diflerent from that 
It was chiefly because of their iUegiiimacy^ and also because they 
were not sufficiently refined, and because their occupations were 
of an inferior kind, such as mechanical trades, small shop kee|^ 
ing, &C. Said he, «< You would not wish to ask your tailor, or 
your shoemaker to dine with youl" However, we were too 
unsophisticated to c(nncide in his Excellency's notions of social 
propriety. 

TwENTT-SEcoifD PK0F08ITI0N. — The progress of the antinda- 
very discussions in England did not cause the masters to treat 
their slaves worse, but en the contraiy restrained them fron 
outrage. 

^ The treatment of the slaves during the discussions in Eng- 
bnd, was manifestly milder than before^"'— jDr. DamelL 
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•The eflect of tbe ]»ocee£iigB m paifiuneut mm to make 
the pbnten treat their daves better. Milder laws woe ptnnrd 
kf the asBembly, and the general cnmtitinn of the dave was 
greatlj ameliorated." — H. Arwutnmg^ E*^ 

** The plaDten did not increaae the rigor of their discipline be- 
cause of the anti-daTerj di e cus wons ; bat as a general tfai^g; 
were more lenient than formeriy.** — & Baume, Esf. 

** We pursoed a moch milder policy toward oor slaves after 
the agitation began in Kngland.** — Mr. Jos, HowdL 

*■ Tbe planters did not treat their daves worse on accoont of 
the discussions; bot were more lenient and ctmanspecf.'*— 
Letter of Hon. N. NugenL 

**• There was hr less crnelty exercised by the phnteiB dormg 
the anti-slavery excitement in England. They were always on 
their guard to escape the notice of the abolitionistB. TTieydU 
not wish to hare thier names jntbHsked abroad, and to be exposed 
as monsters ofcrudi^!^ — DaM Cranstaun^ Esq. 

We have now completed our observations upon Antigoa. It 
has been our single object in tbe foregoing aeoount to give an 
accurate statement of the results of nmsDiATB zMANciPATioir. 
We have not taken a single step beyond the limits of testimony, 
and we are persuaded that testimony materially conflicting with 
this, cannot be procu red from respectable sources in Antigroa. 
We now leave it to our readers to decide, whether emancipa- 
tion in Antigua has been to aD classes in that idand a blessif^ 
or a curse. 

We cannot pass from tins part of our report without record- 
ing the kindness and hospitality which we everywhere experts 
snced during our sqjoum in Antigua. Whatever may have 
been our apprehensions of a cool reception from a community of 
ex-slavehddefB, ncme of our forebodings were realized. It rare- 
ly falls to the lot of strangers visiting a distant land, with none 
of the contingencies of birth, fortune, or ^me to herald their 
arrival, and without the imposing circumstance of a popubr 
mission to recommend them, to meet with a warmer receptioo» 
or to enjoy a more hearty confidence, than that with which we 
were honored in the interasdng idand of Antigua. The very 
€fy'ect of our visit, humble, tnd eved odiooB as it may Aftpemr 
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in the eyes of many of our own countrymen, was our passport 
to the consideraticm and attention of the higher classes in that 
iree colony. We hold in grateful remembrance the interests 
which all-Hiot excepting those most deeply implicated in the 
late system of slavery — mamfiested in our investigations. To 
his exceQency the (Governor, to oflBicers both civil and military, 
to legi^tors and judges, to proprietors and planters, to physi- 
cians, barristers, and merchants, to clergymen, missionaries, 
and teachers, we are indebted for their uniform readiness in 
furthering our objects, and for the mass of information with 
which they were jdeased to furnish us. To the free colored 
population, also, we are lasting debtors for their hearty co-ope- 
ration and assistance. To the emancipated, we recognise our 
obligations as the friends of the slave, for their simple-hearted 
and reiterated assurances that they should remember the op- 
pressed of our land in their prayers to Ood. In the name of 
the multiplying hosts of freedom's friends, and in behalf of the 
millions of speechless but grateful-hearted slaves, we tender to 
our acquaintances of every class in Ant^a our warmest thanks 
for their cordial sympathy with the cause of emancipation in 
America. We left Antigua with regret The natural advan- 
tages of that lovely island ; its climate, situation, and scenery ; 
the intelligence and hos]^tality of the higher orders, and the 
simplicity and sobriety of the poor ; the prevalence of education, 
morality and religion ; its solemn Sabbaths and thronged sanc- 
tuaries ; and above aUf its rising institutions of liberty — flourish- 
ing so vigorously,— ^sonspire to make Antigua one of the direst 
portions of the earth. Formerly it was in our eyes but a speck 
on the world's map, and littie had we recked if an earthquake 
had sunk, or the ocean had overwhelmed it; but now, the 
minute circumstances in its condition, or little incidents in its 
history, are to our mmds invested with grave interest 

None, who are alive to the cause of religious freedom in the 
world, can be indifibrent to the movements and destiny of this 
little colony. Henceforth, Antigua is the morning star of our 
nation, and though it glimmers faintiy through a lurid sky, yet 
we hail it, and catch at every ray as the token of a bright 
flOQ which may yet burst giariously xspoia us. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Babbados was the next island which we vjjsited. Having 
fidled of a passage in the steamer,* (on account of h^ leaving 
Antigua on the Sahhath,) we were reduced to the necessity ai 
sailing in a small schooner, a vessel of only seventeen taos bur- 
then, with no cabin but a mere AoZe, scaicely large enough to 
receive our baggage. The berths, lor there were two, had bat 
one mattress between them ; however, a foresail folded made 
up the comjdement. 

The wind being for the most part directly against us, we were 
seven days in reaching Barbados. Our aversion to the sepuU 
chre-like cabin obliged us to spend, not the days (mly, but the 
nights mostly on the open deck. Wrapping our cloaks about 
us, and drawing our fur caps over our faces, we slept securdy 
in the soft air of a tropical clime, undisturbed save by the hoarae 
voice of the black captain crying <« ready, bout," and the flap- 
ping of the sails, and the creaking of the cordage, in the frequent 
tailings of our staunch little sea-boat On our way we passed 
under the lee of Guadaloupe and to the windward of Dominica, 
Martinique, and St. Lucia. In passing Guadaloupe, we were 
obliged to keep at a league's distance from the land, in obedi- 
ence to an express regulation of that colony prohibiting smafl 
English vessels from approaching any nearer. This is a pro- 

* There are several English steamers which ply between Barba. 
dos and Jamaica, touching at several of the intermediate and sur- 
rounding islands, and carrying the mails. 



Q^utioDazy measure against the escape of slaves to the Enghrii 
islands. Numeroua smaU vessels, caJled guarda costast are irta> 
tioned around the coast to warn off vessels and seisse upon aD 
slaves atten^ting to make their escape. We were infinrmed 
that the eagerness of the French negroes to taste the sweets ci 
liberty, which they hear to exist in the surrounding English 
islands, is so great, that notwithstanding all the vigilance by 
land and sea, they are escaping in vast numbers. They steal to the 
shores by night, and seizing upon any sort of vessel within their 
reach, launch forth and make for Dominica, Montserrat, or An* 
tigua. They have been known to venture out in skifb, canoes^ 
and such like hazardous conveyances, and make a voyage of 
fifty or sixty miles ; and it is not without reascm supposed, thai 
veiy many have been lost in these eager darings for freedom. 

Such is their defiance of dangers when Uberty is to be wod, 
that old ocean, with its wild storms^ and fierce monsters, and its 
yawning deep, and even the superadded terrors of armed vesselt 
ever hovering around the island, are barners altogether inefl^t> 
ual to prevent escape. The western side of Chiadaloupe, along 
which we passed, is hilly and little cultivated. It is mostly occu- 
pied in pasturage. The sugar estates are on the opposite side 
ci the island, which stretches out eastward in a low sloping 
country, beautifiilly situated for sugar cultivation. The hills were 
oovered with tzees, with here and there small patches ci culti- 
vated grounds where the negroes raise provisions. A deep rich 
verdure covered all that portion of the island which we saw. 
We were a day and night in passing the long island of Guada- 
loiqte. Another day and night were spent jn beating through 
the channel between Guadaloqpe and Dominica : another day 
ip-passing the latter island* and then we stood for Martinique. 
This is the queen island d the French West Indies. It is fer* 
tile and healthful, and though not so large as Guadaloupe, pnv 
duces a larger revenue. It has lar]ge streams of water, aikl many 
of the sugar mills are worked by them. ICartinique and Domi- 
nica are both very mountainous. Their highest peaks are coo. 
stantly covered ^^th clouds, which in their varied shiftings, now 
wbeeHng around, then rising or Ming, give the hiQs the appear- 
aqoe of amokiiig vokanoeSi Itw«6 not until the eighth day d 
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tlie voyage, that we landed at Barbados. The passage firom 
Barbados to Antigua seldom occnpies more than three days^ 
the wind being mostly in that direction. 

In approaching Barbados, it presented an entirely different 
appearance from that of the islands we had passed on the way. 
It is low and level, almost wholly destitute of trees. As we 
drew nearer we discovered in every direction the marks of its 
extraordinary cultivation. The cane fields and provision grounds 
in alternate patches cover the island with one continuous mantie 
of green. The mansions of the planters, and the clusters of ne- 
gro houses, appear at short intervals dotting the &ce of the 
island, and giving to it the appearance of a vast village inter- 
spersed with verdant gardens. 

We <* rounded up" in the bay, off Bridgetown, the principal 
place in Barbados, where we ifliderwent a searching examina- 
tion by the health officers ; who, after some demurring, conclnd- 
ed that we might pass muster. We took lodgings in Bridge- 
town with Mrs. M., a edored lady. 

The houses are mostiy buih of biick or stone, or wood plaster- 
ed. They are seldom more than two stories high, with fiat 
roofe, and huge window shuttensi and doors — ^the structures of a 
hurricane country. The streets are narrow aikl crooked^ and 
formed of white mail, which refi&cts the sun with a brilliancy 
half blinding to the eyes. Most of the buildings are occupied 
as stores below and dwelling houses above, with piazzas to the 
upper story, which jut over the narrow streets, and afiS>rd a shade 
for the side walk«i The popolaticm of Bridgetown is about 
30,000. Tho populition of the island is about 140,000, of whom 
nearly 90,000 are apprentices, the remainder are free colored 
and white in the proportion of 90,000 fi^e colored and 20,000 
whites. This large populati(m exists on an island not more than 
twenty miles long, by fifteen broad. The whole island is under 
the most vigorous and systematic culture. There is scarcely a 
foot of productive land that is not brought into requisition. There 
is no such thing as a forest of any extent in the island. It is 
thus that, notwithstanding the insignificance of its size, Barba- 
dos ranks among the British islands next to Jamaica in value 
* and importance. It was tm account of its conspicuous standing 
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among the English coloniefl, that we were induced to visit it, 
and there investigate the operaticKis of the apprenticeship system. 

Our principal object in the following pages is to give an ac- 
count of the working of the apprenticeship sjrstem, and to pre- 
sent it in contrast with that of entire freedom, which has been 
described minutely in our account of Antigua. The apprentice- 
ship was designed as a mxci of preparation for freedom. A state- 
ment of its results will, therefore afibfd no small data for decid- 
ing upon the general principle ofgradtuUism ! 

We shall pursue a plan less labored and prolix than that 
which it seemed necessary to adopt in treating of AnHgua. As 
tiiat part of the testimony which respects the abolition of slavery, 
and the sentiments oi the ^danters, is substantially the same with 
what is recorded in the foregoing pages, we shall be content 
with presenting it in the sketch df our travels throughout tlie 
island, and our interviews with various daoKs oi men. The 
testimony respecting the nature and operations of the appren- 
ticeshq), will be embodied in a more regular farm. 

▼I8IT TO THE QOVBKNOB. 

At an early day after our arrival we called on the Governor, 
in pursuance of the etiquette of the island, and in order to ob- 
tain the asastance of his Excellency in our inquiries. The pre- 
sent Governor is Sir Evan John Murray McGregor, a Scotch- 
man of high reputation. He is the present chieftain of the 
McGregor clan, which figures so iUustriously in the history of 
Scotland. Sir Evan has been distinguished for his bravery in 
war, and he now bears the title of Knight, for his achievements in 
the British service. He is Govemor-Generai of the windward 
islands, which include Barbados, Grenada, St Vincent's, and 
Tobaga The government house^ at which he resides, is about 
two miles &om town. The road leading to it is a delightful one, 
lined with cane fields, and pasture grounds, all verdant with tlie 
luxuriance of midsummer. It passes by the cathedral, the king's 
house, the noble residence of the Archdeacon, and many othKer 
fine mansions. The government house is situated on a pleasant 
eminence, and surrounded with a kige garden, park, and en- 
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trance yard. At the large outer gate, which gives admittance 
to the avenue leading to the house, stood a black sentinel in his 
military dress, and with a gun on his shoulder, pacing to and 
frou At the door of the house we found an other black soldier 
OD guard. We were ushered into the dining hall, which seems 
to serve as ante-chamber when not otherwise used. It is a spa- 
aouB airy room, overhung with chandeliers and lamps in pro- 
fusion, and bears the marks of many scenes of mirth and was- 
i$ail. The eastern windows, which extend from the ceiling to 
the floor, look out upon a garden filled with shrubs and flowers, 
among which we recognised a rare variety of the floral family 
in full bloom. Every thing around — the extent of the buildings, 
the garden, the park, with deer browsing amid the tangled 
shrubbery— ^U bespoke the dd EInglish style and dignity. 

After waiting a few minutes, we were introduced to his Ex- 
cellency, who received us very kindly. He conversed freely on 
the subject of emancipation, and gave his opinion decidedly in 
&Lvor of unconditional freedom. He has been in the West In- 
dies five years, and resided at Antigua and Dominica before he 
received his present appointment ; he has visited several other 
islands besides. In no island that he has visited have affairs 
gone on so quietly and satisfactorily to aU parties as in Antigua. 
He remarked that he was ignorant of the character of the black 
population of the United States, but from what he knew of their 
character in the West Indies, he could not avoid the conclusion 
that immediate emancipation was entirely safe. He expressed 
his views of the apprenticeship system with great freedom. He 
said it was vexatious to all parties. 

He remarked that he was so well satisfied that emancipation 
was safe and proper, and that unconditional freedom was better 
than apprenticeship, that had he the power, he would emanci- 
pate every apprentice to-morrow. It would be better both for 
the planter and the laborer. 

He thought (he negroes in Barbados^ and in the vnndtoara w- 
htnds generally^ tcere as iodl prepared for freedom as the slaves of 
Antigua. 

The Governor is a dignified but plain man, of sound sense add 
liberal views. He promised to give us every assistance, and 
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said, as we arose to leave him, that he would mention the ob- 
ject of our visit to a number of influential gentlemen, and that 
we should shortly hear from him again. 

A few days after our visit to the Grovemor's, we called on the 
Rev. Edward Elliott, the Archdeacon at Barbados, to whom 
we had been previously introduced at the house of a friend in 
Bridgetown. He is a liberal-minded man. In 1832, he deliver- 
ed a series of lectures in the cathedral on the subject of slavery. 
The planters became alarmed — declared that such discourses 
would lead to insurrection, and demanded that they should be 
abandoned. He received anonymous letters threatening him 
with violence unless he discontinued them. Nothing daunted, 
however, he went through the course, and afterwards published 
the lectures in a volume. 

The Archdeacon informed ^tis that the number of churches 
and clergymen had increased since emancipation ; religiout« 
meetings were more fully attended, and the instructions given 
had manifestly a greater influence. Increased attention wbp 
paid to education alsa Before emancipation the planters op- 
posed education, and as far as possible, prevented the teacher£> 
from coming to the estates. Now they encourage it in many 
instances, and where they do not directly encourage, they make 
no opposition. He said that the number of marriages had very 
much increased since the abolition of slavery. He had resided 
in Barbados for twelve years, during which time he had repeat- 
edly visited many of the neighboring islands. He thought the 
negroes of Barbados were as well prepared for freedom in 1834, 
as those of Antigua, and that tliere would have been no bad 
results had entire emancipation been granted at that time. He 
did not tliink there was the least danger of insurrection. On 
this subject he spoke the sentiments of the inhabitants generally. 
He did not suppose there were five planters on the island, who 
entertained any fears on this score now. 

On one other point the Archdeacon expressed himself sub- 
stantially thus : The planters undoubtedly treated their slaves 
better during the anti-slavery discussions in England. 

The condition of the slaves was very much mitigated by the 
effi>rts which were made for their entire freedom. The planters 
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softened down the system of slavery as much as possible. T*hey 
were exceedingly anxious to put a slop to discussion and investi- 
gation. 

Having obtained a letter of introduction from an American 
merchant here to a planter residing about four miles from town, 
we drove out to his estate. His mansion is pleasantly situated 
on a small eminence, in one of the coolest and most inviting re- 
treats wliich is to be seen in this hot clime, and we were re- 
ceived by its master with all the cordiality and frankness for 
which Barbados is famed. He introduced us to his family, con- 
sisting of three daughters and two sons, and invited us to stop to 
dinner. One of his daughters, now here on a visit, is married 
to an American, a native of New York, but now a merchant in 
one of the southern states, and our connection as fellow .country- 
men with one dear to them, was an additional claim to their 
kindness and hospitahty. 

He conducted us through all the works and out-buildings, the 
mil], boiling-house, curing-house, hospital, store-houses, &c. 
The people were at work in the mill and boiling-house, and as 
we passed, bowed and bade us " good momin', massa," with the 
utmost respect and cheerfulness, A white overseer was regu- 
lating the work, but wanted the insignia of slaveholding author- 
ity, which he had borne for many years, the whip. As we came 
out, we saw in a neighboring field a gang of seventy apprentices, 
of both sexes, engaged in cutting up the cane, while others were 
throwing it into carts to be carried to the mill. They were all 
as quietly and industriously at work as any body of our own 
fiarmerB or mechanics. As we were looking at them, Mr. C, 
the planter, remarked, " those people give me more work than 
when slaves. This estate was never under so good cultivation 
as at the present time." 

He took us to the building used as fhe mechanics' shop. 
Several of the apprentices were at work in it, some setting up 
tlie casks for sugar, others repairing utensils. Mr. C. says all 
the work of the estate is done by the apprentices. His carts 
are made, his mill kept in order, his coopering and blacksmitli- 
ing are all done by them. <<A]1 these buildings," said he. 
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*< even to the dwdling-houBe, w^re buih after the great storm 
of 1831, by the slaves." 

As we were passing through the hospital, or sick-Jiouse^ as it 
is called }^ the blacks, Mr. C« told us he had very little use for 
it now. There is no skulking to it as there was under the old 
system. 

Just as we were entering the door of the house, on our re- 
turn, there was an outcry among a small party of the appren- 
tices who were working near by. Mr. C. went to them and in- 
quired the cause. It appeared that the overseer had struck one 
of the lads with a stick. Mr. C« reproved him severely for the 
act, and assured him if he did such a thing again he would take 
him before a magistrate. 

During the day we gathered the following information : — 

Mr. C« had been a planter iot thirty-six years. He has had 
charge of the estate on which he now resides ten years. He is 
the attorney for two other large estates a few miles from this^ and 
has under his superintendence! directly or indirectly, more than 
a thousand apprenticed laborens. This estate consists of six 
hundred and sixty-six acres of land, most of which is under cul- 
tivation either in cane or provisions, and has oa it three hun- 
dred apprentices and ninety-two free children. The average 
amount of sugar raised on it is two hundred hogsheads of a ton 
each, but this year it will amount to at least two hundred and 
fifty hogsheads--^the largest crop ever taken off* since he has 
been connected with it. He has fluted thirty acres additfooal 
this year. The island has never been under so good cultivation, 
and is becoming better every year. 

During our walk round the woiks, and during the day, he 
spoke several times in general terms of the great blesnngs of 
emancipaticHu 

£mancipati(m is as great a blessing to the master as to the 
slave. ^vVhy," exclaimed Mr. C, *<it was emaneipaticm to 
me. I assure you the first of August brought a great, great 
relief to me. I fclt myself, for the first time, a freeman on that 
day. Yon cannot imaguie the reiqxxisibilities and anxieties 
which were swept away with the extinction of slavery." 

There were many unpleasant and annoying circumstances 

15* 
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attending davery, which had a most penuciom efiect on the 
master. There was continual jealousy and suspicion between 
him and those under him. They locked on each other as sworn 
enemies, and there was kept up a continual system ^f plotting 
and counterplotting. Then there was the flogging, which was 
a matter of course throughout the island. To strike a slave 
was as common as to strike a horse — then the punishments 
were inflicted so unjustly, in innumerable instances, that the 
poor victims knew no more why they were punished than the 
dead in their graves. The master would be a httle ill, perhaps, 
and felt irritable-HSomething went wrong — his passion was up, 
and away went some poor fellow to the whippuig^post The 
slightest ofiencc at such a moment, though it might have passed 
unnoticed at another time, would meet with the severest pun- 
ishment He said he himself had more than once, in a passion, 
ordered his slaves to be flogged, and after he became cool he 
would have given guineas not to have done it. Many a night 
had he been kept awake, thinkmg of some poor fellow whom he 
had shut up in the dungeon, fearing lest he might die before 
morning, either cut his tluroat or dash his brains out against the 
wall in his desperation. He has known such cases to occur. 

The apprenticeship will not have so beneficial an efiect as he 
hoped it would, <m account of an indisposition on the part of 
many of the planters to abide by its regulations. The planters 
generally are doing very little to prepare the apprentices for 
freedom, but some are doing very much to unprepare them. 

Mr. C. said he had often wiriied for emancipation. There 
were several other planters among his acquaintance who had 
the same feelingES but did not dare express them. Most of the 
planters, however, were violently opposed. -Many of them de- 
clared that emancipation could not and should not take place. 
So obstinate were Ihey, that they would have sworn on the 31st 
of July, 1884, that emancipation could not happen. These very 
men now see and adcnowle^ the heneJUs idhkh have retidted from 
ihenew system. 

The first of August passed off very quietly. The people la- 
bored on that day as usual, and had a stranger gone over the 
he would not have auspcted any change had taken 
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place. Mr. C. did not expect his people would go to work that 
daj. He UAd them what the conditions of the new system were, 
and that after the first of August, they would be required to 
turn out to work at six o'clock instead of five o'clock, as before. 
At the appointed hour every man was at his post in the field. 
Not one individual was missing. 

The apprentices do more work in the nine houns required by 
law, than in twelve hours during slavery. 

His apprentices are perfectly willing to work for him durii^ 
their own time. He pays them at the rate of twenty-five cents 
a day. The people are less quarrelsome than when they were 
slaves. 

About eight o'clock in the evening, Mr. C. invited us to step 
out into the piazza. Pointing to the houses of the laborers, 
which were crowded thickly together, and almost concealed by 
the cocoanut and calabash trees around them, he said, << there 
arc probably more than four hundred people in that village. All 
my own laborers, with their free children, are retired for the 
night, and with them are many from the neighboring estates." 
We listened, but all was still, save here and there a low whistle 
from some of the watchmen. He said that night was a specimen 
of every night now. But it had not always been so. During 
slavery these villages were oftentimes a scene of bickering, 
revelry, and contention. One might hear the inmates revelmg 
and shouting till midnight. Sometimes it would be kept up till 
morning. Such scenes have much decreased, and instead of 
the obscene and heathen songs which they used to sing, they are 
learning hymns from the lips of their children. 

The apprentices are more trusty. They are mcN-e faithful in 
work which is given them to do. They take more interest in 
the prosperity of the estate generally, in seeing that things are 
kept in order, and that the property is not destroyed. 

They are m<xre open-hearted. Formeriy they used to shrink 
before the eyes of the master, and appear afiaid to meet him. 
They would go out of their way to avoid him, and never were 
willing to talk with him. They never h*ked to have him visit 
their houses ; they looked on hira as a spy, and always expected 
a reprimand, or perhaps a flogging; Now they look dp cheer- 
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fuDy when they meet him, and a visit to their homes is esteemed 
a fevor. Mr. C. has more confidence in his people than he ever 
had before. 

There is less theft than daring slavery. This is caused by 
greater respect far character, and the protection afforded to 
property by law. For a slave to steal from his master was 
never considered wrong, but rather a meritorious act He who 
could rub the most without being detected was the best fellow. 
The blacks in several of the islands have a proverb, that for a 
thief to steal from a thief makes Grod laugh. 

The blacks have a great respect for, and even fear of law. 
Mr. C. believes no people on earth are more influenced by it. 
They regard the same punishment, inflicted by a magistrate, 
much more than when inflicted by their master. Law is a kind 
of deity to them, and they regard it with great reverence and 
awe. 

There is no insecurity now. Before emancipation there was 
a continual fear of insurrecti(HLr Mr. C. said he had lain down 
in bed many a night fearing that his throat would be cut before 
morning. He has started up often from a dream in which he 
thought his room was fflled with armed slaves. But when the 
abohtion bill passed, his fears all passed away. He folt assured 
there would be no trouble then. The motive to insurrection 
was taken away. As for the cutting of throats, or insult and 
violence in any way, he never suspects it. He never thinks of 
fastening his door at night now. As we were retiring to bed, he 
looked round the room in which we had been sitting, where 
every thing spoke of serenity and confidence — doors and win- 
dows open, and books a^d ^te scattered about on the tables 
and sideboardsr •* You see things now," he said, '"just as we 
leave them every night, but you would have seen quite a difler- 
cint scene had you come here a few years aga" 

Mr. C. thinks (he slaves of Barbados might have been entirely 
and immediaieiy emancipated as well as those of Aniigua. The 
results, he doubts not, would have been the same. 

He has no fear of disturbance or insubordination in 1840. He 
has no doubt that the people will w(»k. That there may be a 
little unsettled, excited, exferimaHmg feeling for a short time. 
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he thinks probable — ^but feels confident that things generally 
will move on peaceably and prosperously. He looks with much 
more anxiety to the emancipation of the non-predials in 1838. 

There is no disposition among the apprentices to revenge 
their wrongs. Mr. C. feels the utmost security both of person 
and property. 

The slaves were very much excited by the discussions in 
England. They were well acquainted with them, and looked 
and longed for the result They watched every arrival of the 
packet with great anxiety. 'The people on his estate often 
knew its arrival before he did. One of his daugliters remarked, 
that she could see their hopes flashing from their eyes. They 
manifested, however, no dispositicm to rebel, waiting its anxious 
but quiet hope for their release. Yet Mr. C. had no doubt, that 
if parliament had thrown out the emandipation bill, and all 
measures had ceased for their relief there would have been a 
general insurrection. While there was hope they remained 
peaceable, but had hope been destroyed it would have been 
buried in blood. 

There was some dissatisfetction among the blacks with the 
apprenticeship. They thought they ought to be entirely free, 
and that their masters were deceiving them. They could not 
at first understand the conditions of the new system — ^there was 
some murmuring among them, but they thought it better, how- 
ever, to wait six years for the boon, than to run the risk of losing 
it altogether by revolt 

The expenses of the apprenticeship are about the same as 
during slavery. But under the free system, Mr. C. has no 
doubt they will be much less. He lias made a calculation of 
the expenses of cultivating the estate on which he resides for one 
year during slavery, and what they will probably be for one year 
under the free system. He finds the latter are less by about 
•3,000. 

Real estate has increased in value more than thirty per cent 
There is greater confidence in the security of property. In- 
stances were related -to us of estates that could not be sold at 
any price before emancipation, that within the last two years 
have been disposed (^ at great prioM. 
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The complaints to the magistrates, on the part of the planters, 
were very nwnerous at first, but have greatly diminished. They 
are of the most trivial and even ludicrous character. One of the 
magistrates says the greater part of the cases that come before 
him are from old women who cannot get their cofiee early 
enough in the morning ! and for offences of equal importance. 

Prejudice has much diminished since emancipation. The 
discussions in England prior to that period had done much to 
soften it down, but the abolition of slavery has given it its death 
blow. 

Such is a rapid sketch of the various topics touched upon div- 
ing our interview with Mr. C. and his family. 

Before we left the hospitable mansion of Lear's, we had the 
pleasure of meeting a company of gentlemen at dinner. With 
the exception of odfe, who was provost-marshal, they were 
merchants of Bridgetown. These gentlemen expressed their 
fiill concurrence in the statements of Mr. C, and gave additional 
testimony equally valuable. 

Mr. W., the provost-marshal, stated that he had the supervi- 
sion of the public jail, and enjoyed the best opportunity of know- 
ing the state of crime, and he was confident that there was a less 
amount of crime since emancipation than before. He also 
spoke of the increasing attention which the negroes paid to 
neatness of dress and personal appearance. 

The company broke up about nine o'clock, but not until we 
ha4 Been ample evidence of the friendly feelings of all the gen- 
tlemen toward our object. There was not a single dissenting 
voice to any of the statements made, or any of the sentiments 
expressed. This fact shows that the prevailing feeling is in 
favor of freedom, and that too on the score of pohcy and self- 
interest 

Dinner parties are in one sense a very safe pulse in all matters 

of general interest They rarely beat faster than the heart of 

the community. No subject is likely to be introduced amid the 

• festivities of a fashionable circle, until it is fully endorsed by 

public sentiment 

Through the urgency of Mr. C, we were induced to remain 
all night Early the next monung, he proposed a ride before 
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break&8t to Scotland. Scotland is the name given to an abrupt, 
hilly section, in the north of the island. It is about five miles 
from Mik C.*s, and nine from Bridgetown. In approaching, the 
prospect bm^ suddenly upon the eye, extorting an involuntary 
exclamation of surprise. After riding for miles, through a coun- 
try which gradually swells into slight elevations, or sweeps 
away in rolling plains, covered with cane, yams, potatoes, ed- 
does, com, and grass, alternately, and laid out with the regulari- 
ty of a garden; after admiring the cultivation, beauty, and skill 
exhibited on every hand, until almost wearied with viewing the 
creations of art ; the eye at once falls upon a scene in which 
is crowded all the wildness and abruptness of nature in one of 
her most freakish moods — a scene which seems to defy the 
hand of cultivation and the graces of art. We ascended a hiU 
on the border of this section, which afS)rdea us a complete view 
To describe it in one sentence, it is an immense basin, from 
two to three miles in diameter at the top, the edges of which 
are composed of ragged hills, and the sides and bottom of which 
arc diversified with myriads of Httle hillocks and corresponding 
indentaticms. Here and there is a small sugar estate in the 
bottom, and cultivation extends some distance up the sides, 
though this is at considerable risk, for not unfrequently, large 
tracts of soD,. covered with cane or provisions, slide down, over- 
spreading the crops below, and destroying those which thev 
carry with them. 

Mr. C. pointed to the opposite side <^ the basin to a small 
group of stunted trees, which he said were the last remains of 
the Barbados forest In the midst of them there is a boiling 
spring of considerable notoriety* 

In another direction, amid the rugged precipices, Mr. C. 
pointed out the residences of a number of poor white families, 
whom he described as the most degraded, vicious, and aban- 
doned people in the island — •* very far below the negroes." 
They hve promiscuously, are drunken, licentious, and poverQr- 
stricken, — a body of most squalid and miserable human beings. 

From the height on which we stood, we could see the ocean 
nearly around the island, and on our rght and left, overlookinj? 
the basin bebw ns, rose the two highest pmnts of land of which 
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Barbados can boast The white mail about their naked topti 
gives them a bleak and desolate appearance, which contrasts 
gloomily with the verdure of the surrounding cultivation. 

After we had fully gratified ourselves with viewing the minia- 
ture representation of old Scotia, we descended again into the 
road, and returned to Lear's. We passed numbers of men and 
women going towards town with loads of various kinds of pro- 
visions on their heads. Some were black, and others white— of 
the same class whose huts had just been shown us amid the 
hills and ravines of Scotland. We observed that the latter 
were barefoot, and carried their loads on their heads precise^ 
like the former. As we passed these busy pedestrians, the 
blacks almost uniformly courtesied or epoke ; but the whites 
did not appear to notice us. Mr. C. inquired whether we were 
not struck with this Bifference in the conduct of the two people, 
remarking that he had always observed it It is very seldom, 
said he, that I meet a negro who does not speak to me polite- 
ly ; but this class of whites either pass along without looking up, 
or cast a half vacant, rude stare into one's &ce, without opening 
their mouths. Yet this people, be added, veriest raggamuffins 
as they are, despise the negroes, and consider it quite degrad- 
ing to put themselves on terms of equality with them. They 
will beg of blacks more provident and industrious than them- 
selvc-s, or they will steal their poultry and rob their provisicni 
grounds at night ; but they would disdain to associate with 
tham. Doubtless these sems cu2oUes swell in their dangling rags 
with the liaughty consciousness that they possess i^ite jfetnx. 
What proud reflections they must have, as they pursue their bare- 
foot way, thinking on their high lineage, and running back 
through the long line of their illustrious ancestry, whose notable 
badge was a white skin ! No wonder they cannot stop to bow to 
the passing stranger. These sprouts of the Caucasian race are 
known among the Barbadians by the rather ungracious name of 
Red Shanks, They are considered the pest of the island, and are 
&r more troublesome to the police, in proportion to their num- 
bers, than the apprentices. They are estimated at about eight 
thousand. 

The origin of this populatioii we leained was the foOowing : It 
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has long been a law in Barbados, that each proprietor should 
provide a white man for every sixty slaves in his possession, and 
give him an acre of land, a house, and arms requisite for defence 
of the island in case of insurrection. This caused an importatioQ 
of poor whites from Ireland and England, and their number has 
been gradually increasing until the present time. 

During our stay of nearly two days with Mr. C, there was 
nothing to which he so often alluded as to the security from 
danger which was now enjoyed by the planters. As he sat in his 
parlor, surrounded by his afiectionate fiamily, the sense of personal 
and domestic security appeared to be a luxury to him. He re- 
peatedly expressed himself substantially thus : ** During the exis- 
tence of slavery, how often have I retired to bed/earingr (hat I 
should have my throat cut before mornings but now the danger is 
all over." 

We took leave of Lear's^ after a protracted viEdt, not without a 
pressing invitation from Mr. C. to call again. 

SECOND VISIT TO LEAR's. 

The following week, on Saturday afternoon, we received a 
note from Mr. C, inviting us to spend the Sabbath at Lear's, 
where we might attend service at a neighboring chapel, and see 
a congregation composed chiejQy of ayprentices. On our arrival, 
we received a welcome from the residents, which reassured us 
of their sympathy in our object We joined the &inily circle 
around the centre table, and spent the evening in free conversa- 
tion on the subject of slavery. 

During the evening Mr. C. stated, that he had lately met with 
a planter who, for some years previous to emancipation, and in- 
deed up to the very event, maintained that it was utteriy impos- 
sible for such a thing ever to take place. The mother countiy, 
he said, could not be so mad as to take a step which must inevit- 
ably ruin the colonies. Now, said Mr. C, this planter would be 
one of the last in the island to vote for a restoration of slavery ; 
nay, he even wishes to have the apprenticeship terminated at 
once, and entire freedom given to the people. Such changes as 
this were very conmion. 

16 
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Mr. C. remarked that during slavery, if the negro ventured to 
ezpresB an opinion about any point of management, he was met 
at once with a reprimand. If one should say, ** I think such a 
course would be best," or, ^ Such a field of cane is fit for cut- 
ting," the reply would be, « Thirik ! you have no right to think 
any thing about it Do as I bid you,^* Mr. C. confessed frank- 
ly, that he had often used such language himself. Yet at the 
same time that he affected such contempt for the opinions of the 
slaves, he used to go around secretly among the negro houses 
at night to overhear their conversation, and ascertain their views. 
Sometimes he received very valuable suggestions from them, 
which he was glad to avail himself o( though be was careful 
not to acknowledge their origin. 

Soon after supper. Miss E., one of Mr. C.'s daughters, retired 
for the purpose of teaching a class of colored children which 
came to her on Wednesday and Saturday nights. A sister of 
Miss E. has a class on the same days at noon. 

During the evening we requested the fJBivor of seeing Miea E.'s 
school. We were conducted by a flight of stairs into the base- 
ment story, where we found her sitting in a small recess, and 
surrounded by a d6zen negro girls, from the ages of eight to 
fifteen. She was instructing them from the Testament, which 
most of them could read fluently. She afterwards heard them 
recite some passages which they had committed to memory, 
and interspersed the recitations with appropriate remarks of ad- 
vice and exhortation. 

At ten o'clock on Sabbath morning, we drove to the chapel 
of the parish, which is a mile and a half firom Lear's. It c<m- 
tains seats for five hundred persons. The body of the house is 
appropriated to the apprentices. There were upwards of four 
hundred persons, mostly apprentices, present, and a more quiet 
and attentive congregation we have seldom seen. The people 
were neatly dressed. A great number of the men wore black or 
blue cloth. The females were generally dressed in white. The 
choir was composed entirely of blacks, and sung with character- 
istic excellence. 

There was so much mtelligence in the coimtenances of the 
people, that we could scarcely believe we were looking on a cc«- 
gregatioQ of lately emancipated slaves. 
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We returned to Lear's. Mr. C. noticed the change which 
has taken place in the observance of the Sabbath since emanci- 
pation. Formerly the smoke would be often seen at this time of 
day pouring from the chimneys of the boiHng-hoiises ; but such a 
sight has not been seen since slavery disappeared. 

Sunday used to be the day for the negroes to work on their 
grounds ; now it is a rare thing for them to do sa Sunday mar- 
kets also prevailed throughout the island, until the abolition of 
slavery. 

He said ** I sometimes wonder, at myself, when I think how 
long I was connected with slavery ; but self-interest and custom 
blinded me to its enormities." Taking a short walk towards 
sunset, we found ourselves on the margin of a beautiful pond, in 
which myriads of small gold fishes were disporting — now cir- 
cling about in rapid evolutions, and anon Isaping above the sur- 
face, and displajong their brilliant sides in the rays of the setting 
sun. When we had watched for some moments their happy 
gambols, Mr. C. turned around and broke a twig from a bush tiiat 
stood behind us ; ** there is a hush,** said he, ^ tohich has commit' 
ted many a murder.** On requesting him to explain, he said, 
that tlic root of it was a deadly poison, and that the slave women 
used to make a decoction of it and give to their infemts to de- 
stroy them; many a child had been murdered in this way. 
Mothers would kill their children, rather than see them grow 
up to be slaves. " Ah," he continued, in a solenm t(»ie, pausing 
a moment and looking at us in a most earnest manner, *< I could 
write a book about the evils of slavery. I could write a book 
about these things." 

What a volume of blackness and blood !* 

* We are here reminded of a fgict stated by Mr. C. on another 
occasion. He said that he once attended at the death of a planter 
who had been noted for his severity to his slaves. It was the most 
horrid scene he ever witnessed. For hours before his death he 
was in the extremest agony, and thfi only words which he uttered 
were, »» Africa, O Africa !** These words he repeated every few 
minutes, till he died. And such a ghastly countenance, such dis- 
tortions of the muscles, such a hellish glare of the eye, and such . 
convulsions of the body — it made him shudder to think of them. 
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When we aroBe on Monday mommg, the day-light had 
■carcely broken. On looking out of the window, we saw the 
mill alowly moving in the wind, and the field gang were going 
out to their daily work. Surely, we thought, this does not look 
much like the laziness and insubordination of freed negroes. 
After dressing, we walked down to the miU, to have some con- 
versation with the people. They all bade us a cordial '< good 
momin'.*' The tender of the mill was an old man, whose de- 
spised locks were gray and thin, and on whose brow the hands 
of time and sorrow had written many ef&celess lines. He ap- 
peared hale and cheerful, and answered our questions in distinct 
intelligible language. We asked him how they were all getting 
along under the new system. '* Very well massa,'' said he, 
•♦ very well, thank GU)d. All peaceable and good." " Do you 
like the apprenticeship better than slavery?" " Great deal bet- 
ter, massa ; we is doing well now." " You like the apprentice- 
ship as well as freedom, don't you ?" *' O no, me massa, free- 
dom till better** »* What will you do when you are entirely free V* 
" We must work ; all have to work when de free come, white 
and black." " You are old, and will not enjoy freedom long ; 
why do you wish for freedom then 1" " Me want to die free, 
massa-^ good ting to die free, and me want to see children free 
toa" 

We continued at Lear's during Monday, to be in readiness 
for a tour to the windward of the island, which Mr. C. had pro- 
jected for us, and on which we were to set out early the next 
morning* In the course of the day we had opportunities of see- 
ing the apprentices in almost every situation — ^in the field, at the 
mill, in the boiling-house, moving to and from work, and at rest 
In every aspect in which we viewed them, they appeared cheer- 
ful, amiable, and easy of control. It was admirable to see with 
what ease and regularity every thing moved. An estate of 
nearly seven hundred acres, with extensive agriculture, and a 
large manufactory and distillery, emplojring three hundred ap- 
prentices, and supporting twenty-five horses, one hundred and 
thirty head of homed cattle, and hogs, sheep, and poultry in pro- 
portion, is manifestly a most complicated machinery. No wonder 
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it should have been difficult to manage during elaveiy, wbem the 
main spring was absent, and every wheel out of gear. 

We saw the apprentices assembled after twelve o'clock, to 
receive their allowances of yams. These provisions are dis- 
tributed to them twice every week— on Monday and Thursday. 
They were strewed along the yard in heaps of fifteen pounds 
each. The apprentices came with baskets to get their allow- 
ances. It resembled a market scene — much chattering and 
talking, but no anger. Each man, woman, and child, as they 
got their baskets filled, placed them on their heads, and marched 
off to their several huts. 

On Tuesday morning, at an early hour, Mr. C. took us in his 
phaeton on our projected excursion. It was a beautiful morn- 
ing. There was a full breeze from the east, which had already 
started the ponderous wings of the windmills in every direction. 
The sun was shaded by light douds, which rendered the air 
quite cool. Crossing the rich valley in which the BeDe estate 
and other noble properties are situated, we ascended the cliffii 
of St John's — a high ridge extending through the parish of that 
name — and as we rode along its top, eastward, we had a dehght- 
fid view of sea and land. Below us on either hand lay vast 
estates glowing in the verdure of summer, and on three sides in 
the distance stretched the ocesin. Rich swells of land, cultivated 
and blooming hke a vast garden, extended to the north as far 
as the eye could reach, and on every other side down to the 
water's edge. One who has been accustomed to the wildness 
of American scenery, and to the imperfect cultivation, inter- 
cepted with woodland, which yet characterizes even the Meet 
portions of the United States, might revel for a time amid the 
sunny meadows, the waving cane-fields, the verdant provision 
grounds, the acres of rich black soii without a blade of grass, 
and divided into holes two feet square for the cane-plants, with 
the precision almost of the cells of a honey-comb ; and withal 
he might be charmed with the'luTurions mansions — ^more luxu- 
rious than superb — surrounded with the white cedar, the cocoa- 
nut tree, and the tall, rich mountain cabbage-4he most beantifhl 
of all tropical trees ; but perchance it would not require a vei^ 
long excursion to weary him with the artificiality of the scenery, 
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and cause him to isigh for the ** woods and wilds," the ** banks 
and braes" of his own majestic country. 

After an hour and a halfs drive, we reached Colliton estate, 
where we were engaged to break&st We met a hearty wel- 
come from the manager, Samuel Hinkston, Esq. We were 
soon joined by several gentlemen whom Mr. H. had invited to 
take breakfast with ns ; these were the Rev. Mr. Gittens, rectx)r 
of St. Philip's parish, (in which Colliton estate is situated,) and 
member of the colonial council ; Mr. Thomas, an extensive attor- 
ney of Barbados ; and Dr. Bell, a planter of Demerara— 'then 
on a visit to the island. We conversed with each of the gen- 
tlemen separately, and obtained their individual views respecting 
emancipation. 

Mr. Hinkston has been a planter for thirty-six years, and is 
highly esteemed throughout the island. The estate which he 
manages ranks among the first in the island. It comprises six 
hundred acres of superior land, has a population of two hundred 
apprentices, and yields an average crop of one hundred and 
eighty hogsheads. Together with his long experience and 
standing as a planter, Mr. H. has been for many years local 
magistrate for the parish in which he resides. From these cir- 
cumstances combined, we are induced to give his opinions on a 
variety of points. 

1. He remarked that the planters were getting along infinitely 
better under the new system than they ever did under the old. 
Instead of regretting that the change had taken place, he is 
looking forward with pleasure to a better change in 1840, and 
he only regrets that it is not to come sooner. 

2. Mr. H. said it was generally conceded that the island was 
never under better cultivation than at the present time. The 
crops for this year will exceed the average by several thousand 
hogsheads. The canes w^*e planted in good season, and well 
attended to afterwards. 

3. Real estate has risen very much since emancipation. Mr. 
fi. stated that he had lately purchased a small sugar estate, for 
which he was obliged to give several hundred pounds more than 
it would have cost him before 1834 " 

4. There is not the least sense of insecurity now. Before 
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em&ncipati0n there was much fear of infifunection, but that 
passed awaj with slavery. 

5. The prospect for 1840 is good. That people have no fear 
of rain after emancipation, is proved by the building of sugar- 
works on estates which never had any befcnre, and which were 
obliged to cart their canes to neighboring estates to have them 
gromid and manu&ctured. There are also numerous improve- 
ments making on the larger estates. Mr. H. is preparing to 
make a new mill and boiling-house on OoUiton, and other plant- 
ers are doing the same. Arrangements are making too in 
various directions to build new negro villages on a more commo- 
dious plan. 

6. Mr. H. says he finds his apprentices perfectly ready to 
work for wages during their own time. Whenever ho needs 
their labor on Saturday, he has only to ask them, and they are 
ready to go to the miU or the field at once. There has not 
been an instance on Colliton estate in which the apprentices 
have refused to work, either durinff the hours required by law, 
or during their own time. When he does not need their ser- 
vices on Saturday, they either hire themselves to other estates, 
or work on their own grounds. 

7. Mr. H. was ready to say, both as a planter and a magis- 
trate, that vice and crime generally had decreased, and were 
still on the decrease. Petty thefts are the principal offences. 
He has not had occasion to send a single apprentice to the court 
of sessions for the last six months. 

8. He has no difficulty in managing his people— &r less 
than he did when they were slaves. It is veiy seldom that 
he finds it necessary to call in the aid of the special magis- 
ti'alc. Conciliatory treatment is generally sufficient to maintain 
order and industry among the apprentices. 

9. He affirms that the negroes have no disposition to be re- 
vengeful. Ho has never seen any thing like revenge. 

10. His people are as &r removed from insolence as from vin- 
dictiveness. They have been uniformly civQ. 

11. His apprentices have more interest in the afikirs of the 
estate, and he puts more cmifidence in them than he ever did 
before. 
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12. He declares that the working of the apprenticeship, as 
also that of entire freedom, depends entirely on the planters. 
If they act with common humanity and reason, there is no fear 
but that the apprentices will be peaceable. 

Mr. Thomas is attorney for fifteen estates, on which there 
are upwards of two thousand five hundred apprentices. We 
were informed that he had been distinguished as a severe dis- 
eiplinarian under the old reign, or in plain terms, had been a 
crud man and a hard driver ; but he was one of those who, 
since emancipation, have happily conformed their mode of 
treatment to the new system. In reply to our inquiry how 
the present system was working, he said, "infinitely better 
(such was his language) than slavery. I succeed better on 
all the estates under my charge than I did formerly. I have 
far less difficulty with the people. I have no reason to com- 
plain of their conduct However, I think they will do still 
better aft^ 1840.*' 

We made some inquiries of Dr. Bell concerning the results 
of abolidon in Demorara. He gave a decidedly flattering ac- 
count of the working of the apprenticeship system. No fears 
arc entertained that Demerara will be ruined after 1840. On 
the contrary, it will be greatly benefited by emancipation. It 
is now sufi^ring from a want of laborers, and after 1840 there 
wiU be an increased emigration to that colony from the older 
and less productive colonies. The planters of Demerara are 
making arrangements for cultivating sugar on a larger scale 
than ever before. Estates are selling at very high prices. 
Every thing indicates the fullest confidence on the part of the 
planters that the prosperity of the colony will not only be perma- 
nent, but progressive. 

After breakfest we proceeded to the Society's estate. We 
were glad to see this estate, as its history is peculiar. In 1726 
it was bequeathed by General Coddrington to a society in England 
called ** The Society for the promotion of Christian Knowledge." 
The proceeds of the estate were to be applied to the support of 
an institution in Barbados, for educating missionaries of the es- 
tablished order. Some of the provisions of the will were, that 
the estate should always have three hundred slaves upon it; 
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that it shoold support a school for the education of the negro 
children, who were to he taught a portion of every day until 
they were twelve years old, when they were to go into the field; 
and that there should he a chapel built upon it. The negroes 
belonging to the estate have for upwards of a hundred years 
been under this kind of instruction. They have all been taught 
to read, though in many instances they have forgotten all they 
learned, having no opportunity to improve after they left school. 
They enjoy some other comforts peculiar to the Society's estate. 
They have neat cottages built apart — each- on a half-acre lot, 
which belongs to the apprentice, and for the cultivation of which 
he is allowed one day out of the five working days. Another 
peculiarity is, that the men and women work in separate gangs. 
At this estate we procured horses to ride to the College. We 
rode by the chapel and school-house belonging to the Society's 
estate, which are situated on the brow of a high hilL From 
the same hill we caught a view of Coddrington college, which is 
situated on a low bottom extending from the foot of the rocky 
cliffy on which we stood to the sea shore, a space of a quarter of 
a mile. It is a long, narrow, iU-constructed edifice. 

We called on the principal. Rev. Mr. Jones, who received us 
very cordially, and conducted us over the buildings and the 
grounds connected with them. The college is large enough to 
accommodate a hundred students. It is fitted out with lodging, 
rooms, various professors' departments, dining hall, chapel, libra- 
ry, and all the appurtenances of a university. The number of 
students at the close of the last term was fifteen. 

The professors, two in number, are supported by a fimd, con- 
sisting of j£40,000 sterling, which has in part accumulated from 
the revenue of the estate. 

The principal spoke favorably of the operation of the appren- 
ticeship in Barbados, and gave the negroes a decided superiority 
over the lower class of whites. He had seen only one colored 
beggar since he came to the island, but he was infested with 
multitudes of white ones. 

It is intended to improve the college buildings as sochi as the 
toil of apprentices on the Society's estate furnishes the requisite 
means. This robbing of Grod's image to promote education is 
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kofrible enough ; taking the wages of slavery to spread the 
kiBigdoiii of Christ ! 

On re-ascending the hill, we called at the Society's school 
There are usually in attendance ahout one hundred children, 
since the abolition of slavery. Near the school-house is the 
chapel of the estate, a neat building, capable of holding three 
or four hundred people. Adjacent to the chapel is the burial- 
ground for the negroes belonging to the Society's estate. We 
noticed several neat tombs, which appeared to have been 
erected only a short time previous . They were built of brick, 
and covered over with lime, so as to resemble white marble 
slabs. On being told that these were erected by the negroes 
themselves over the bodies of their friends, we could not fail to 
note so beautiful an evidence of their civilization and humanity. 
We returned to the Society's estate, where we exchanged our 
saddles for the phaeton, and proceeded on our eastward tour. 

Mr. C. took us out of the way a few miles to show us one of 
the few curiosities of which Barbados can boast. It is called 
the " Horse." The shore for some distance is a high and pre- 
cipitous ledge of rocks, which overhangs the sea in broken cliflk 
In one place a huge mass has been riven from the main body of 
rock and fallen into the sea. Other huge fragments have been 
broken off in the same manner. In the midst of these, a 
number of steps have been cut in the rock for the purpose 
of descending to the sea. At the bottom of these steps there 
is a broad platform of solid rock, where one may stand se- 
curely, and hear the waves breaking around him like heavy 
thunders. Through the fissures we could see the foam and 
spray mingling with the blue of the ocean, and .flashing in 
the sunshine. To the right, between the largest rock and the 
main land, there is a chamber of about ten feet wide and twenty 
feet long. The fragment, which forms one of its sides, leans 
towards the main rock, and touches it at top, forming a roo( 
with here and there a fissure, through which the light enters. At 
the bottom of the room there is a clear bed of water, which 
communicates with the sea by a small aperture under the rock. 
It is as placid as a summer pond, and is fitted with steps for a 
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bathing place. Bathe, truly ! with the sea ever dashing against 
the side, and roaring and reverberating with deafening echo. 
On a granite slab, fixed in the side of the rock at the bottom of 
the first descent, is an inscripticm. Time has very much efl&ced 
the letters, but by the aid of Mr. C/s memory, we succeeded in 
deciphering them. They will serve as the hundred and first ex- 
emplification of the Bonapartean maxim — <* There is but one step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous.*' 

** In this remote, and hoarse resounding place, 
Which billows clash, and craggy clifis embrace, 
These bubbling springs amid such horrors rise, 
But armed with virtue, horrors we despise. 
Bathe undismayed, nor dread the impending rock, 
'Tis virtue shields us from each adverse shock. 

OENIO LOCI SACRUM FOBUIT. 

J. R. 

MARTI8 MENSE 
1769." 

From the ** Crane," which is the name given to that section 
of the country in which the ** Horse" is situated, we bent our 
way in a southerly direction to the Ridge estate, which was 
about eight miles distant, where we had engaged to dine. On 
the way we passed an estate which had just been on fire. The 
apprentices, fearing lest their houses should be burnt, had carried 
away all the moveables from them, and deposited them in separate 
heaps, on a newly ploughed field. The very doors and \diidow 
shutters had been torn ofiTand carried into the field, several acres 
of which were strewed over vnih piles of such furniture. Mr. C. 
was scarcely less struck with this scene than we were, and he 
assured us that he had never known such providence manifested 
on a similar occasion during slavery. 

At the Ridge estate we met Mr. Clarke, manager at Staple 
Grove estate, Mr. Applewhitte of Carton, and a brotiier of Mr. C. 
The manager, Mr. Cecil, received us with the customary cordi- 
ality. 

Mr. Clarke is the manager of an estate on which there zre 
two hundred apprentices. His testimony was, that the estate was 
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better cultivated smce abolition than before, and that it is far 
easier to control the laborers, and secure uniformity of labor un- 
^r the present system. He qualified this remark, by saying, that 
if harsh or violent measures were used, there would be more 
difficulty now than during slavery ; but kind treatment and a con- 
ciliatory spirit never failed to secure peace and industry. At the 
time of abolition, Mr. C. owned ten slaves, whom he entirely 
emancipated. Some of these still remain with him as doinesticb* ; 
others are hired on an adjoining estate. One of those who left him 
to work on anotlier estate, said to him, " Massa, whenever you 
want anybody to help you, send to me, and 1*11 come. It makes 
no odds when it is — Fll be ready at any time." Mr. C. declared 
himself thoroughly convinced of the propriety of immediate eman- 
cipation, though he was once a violent opposer of abolition. He 
said, that if he had the power, he would emancipate every appren- 
tice on his estate to-morrow. As we were in the sugar-house 
examining the quality of the sugar, Mr. C. turned to one of us, 
and putting his hand on a hogshead, said, ** You do not raise this 
article in your state, (Kentucky,) I believe." On being answer- 
ed in the negative, he continued, " Well, we will excuse you, then, 
somewhat in your state — ^you cant't treat your slaves so cruelly 
there. This, this is the dreadfid thing ! Wherever sugar is cul- 
tivated by slaves, there is extreme suffering." 

Mr. Applewhitte said emphatically, that there was no danger in 
entire emancipation. He was the proprietor of more than a hun- 
dred apprentices, and he would like to see them free all at once. 

During a long sitting at the dinner table, emancipation was tlie 
topic, and we were gratified with the perfect unanimity of senti- 
ment among these planters. After the cloth was removed, and 
we were about leaving the table, Mr. Clarke begged leave to pro- 
pose a toast Accordingly, the glasses of the planters were once 
more filled, and Mr. C, bowing tons, gave our health, and ** suc- 
cess to our laudable undertaking" — «* most laudable undertaking," 
added Mr. Applewhitte, and the glasses were emptied. Had the 
glasses contained water instead of wine, our gratification would 
have been complete. It was a thing altogether beyond our most 
sanguine expectations, that a company of planters, all of whom 
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were but three yeazB previouB the actual oppressors of the slavey 
should be found wishing success to the cause of emancipation. 

At half-past eight o'clock, we resumed our seats in Mr. C.*s 
phaeton, and by the nearest route across the country, returned to 
Lear's. Mr. C. entertained us by the way with eulogies upon the 
industry and faithfulness of his apprentices. It was, he said, one 
of the greatest pleasures he experienced, to visit the difibrent 
estates under his charge, and witness the respect and affection 
which the apprentices entej-tained towards liim. Their joyful 
welcome, their kind attentions during his stay witli tliem, and 
^heir hearty * good-bye, massa,' when he left, deliglited liim. 

VISIT TO COLONEL ASHBT's. 

We were kindly invited to spend a day at the mansion of Co- 
lonel Ashby, an aged and experienced planter, who is the proprie- 
tor of the estate on which he resides. Colonel A.'s estate is situat- 
ed in the parish of Christ Church, and is almost on the extreme 
point of a promontory, which forms the southernmost part of the 
island. An early and pleasant drive of nine miles from Bridge- 
town, along the southeastern coast of the island, brought us to his 
residence. Colonel A. is a native of Barbados, has been a prac 
tical planter smce 1795, and for a long time a colonial magistrate 
and commander of the parish troops. His present estate contains 
three hundred and fifty acres, and has upon it two hundred and 
thirty apprentices, and a large number of free children. His aver- 
age crop is eighty large hogsheads. Colonel A. remajked to us, that 
lie had witnessed many cruelties and enormities under " the reign 
of terror." He said, that the abolition of slavery had been an in- 
calculable blessing, but added, that he had not always entertain- 
ed the same views respecting emancipation. Before it took place* 
he was a violent opposer of any measure tending to abohtion. He 
regarded the English abolitionists, and the anti-slavery members 
in parliament, with unmingled hatred. He had often cursed Wil. 
berforce most bitterly, and thought that no doom, either in this life* 
or in the life to come, was too bad for him. *« But," he exclaimed^ 
< how mistaken I was about that man — ^I am convinced of it now — 
O he was a good man — arwibJe phUanAropist — if there ia a cki^ 
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in heaven, Wilberforce is in it .'" Colonel A. is somewhat scep- 
tical, which will account for his hypothetical manner of speaking 
about heaven. 

He said tliat he found no trouble in managing his apprentices. 
As local or colonial magistrate, in which capacity he still con- 
tinued to act, he had no cases of serious crime to adjudicate, and 
very few cases of petty misdemeanor. Colonel A. stated empha- 
tically, tliat the negroes were not disposed to leave their employ- 
ment, unless the master was intolerably passionate and hard with 
them ; as for himself, he did not fear losing a single laborer after 
1840. 

He dwelt much on the trustiness and strong attachment of the 
negroes, where they are well treated. There were no people in 
the world that he would trust his property or life wnith sooner than 
negroes, provided he had the previous management of them long 
enough to secure their confidence. He stated the following fact in 
confirmation of tliis sentiment During the memorable insurrec- 
tion of 1816, by which the neighboring parishes were dreadfully 
ravaged, he was suddenly called from home on military duty. Af- 
ter he had proceeded some distance, he recollected that he had 
left five thousand dollars in an open desk at home. He immedi- 
ately told the fact to his slave who was with him, and sent him 
back to take care of it He knew nothing more of his money 
until the rebellion was quelled, and peace restored. On return- 
ing home, tlie slave led him to a cocoa-nut tree near by the 
house, and dug up the money, which he had buried under its 
roots. He found the whole sum secure. The negro, he said, 
might have taken the money, and he would never have suspect- 
ed liim, but would have concluded that it had been with other 
larger sums, seized upon by the insurgents. Colonel A. said 
that it was impossible for him to mistrust negroes as a body. He 
spoke in terms of praise also of the conjugal altachment of the 
negroes. His son, a merchant, stated a fact on this subject. The 
wife of a negro man whom he knew, became afflicted with that 
loathsome disease, the leprosy. The man continued to live with 
her, notwithstanding the disease was universally considered con- 
tagiouSf and was pecuilarly dreaded by the negroes. The man, 
gn being asked why he lived with bis wife under such circunu 
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Stances, said, that he had lived with her when she was well, and 
he could not bear to forsake her when she was in distress. 

Colonel A. made numerous inquiries respecting slavery in 
America. He said there would certainly be insurrections in the 
slavcholding states, unless slavery was abolished. Nothing but 
abolition could put an end to insurrections. 

Mr. Thomas, a neighboring planter, dined with us. He had not 
(tarried a complaint to the special magistrate against liis appren- 
tices fop six months. He remarked particularly that emancipa- 
tion had been a great blessing to the master ; it brought free- 
dom to him as well as to the slave. 

A few days subsequently to our visit to Colonel A.*s, the 
Reverend Mr. Packer, of the Established Churcli, called at our 
lodgings, and introduced a planter from the parish of SSt. Thomas. 
The planter is proprietor of an estate, and has eighty appren- 
tices. His apprentices conduct themselves very satisfactorily, 
and he liad not carried a half dozen complaints to the special 
magibtrate since 1834. He said that case.s of crime were verj' 
rare, as he iiad opportunity of knowing, being local magis- 
trate. There were almost no penal offences brought befort! 
him. Many of the apprentices of St. Thomas parirjh wort? 
buying their freedom, and there were several cases of appraise- 
ment* every week. "The Monday previous, six cases came 
before liim, in four of wliich the apprentices paid tlie money on 
the spot 

Before tliis gentleman left, the Rev. Mr. C. called in with 
Mr. Pigeot, another planter, with whom we had a long con- 
versation. Mr. P. has been a manager for many years. We 
liad heard of him previously as the only planter in the island 
who had made an experiment in task work prior to abolition. 
He tried it for twenty montlis before that period on an estate 
of four hundred acres and two hundred people. His plan 
was simply to give each slave an ordinary day's work for a 
task; and after that was performed, the remainder of the 

* When an apprentice signifies his wish to purchase his free- 
dom, he applies to the magistrate for an appraisement. The ap- 
praisement is made by one special and two local magistrates. 
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Stances, said, that he had lived with her when she was well, and 
he could not bear to forsake her when she was in distrest>. 

Colonel A. made numerous inquiries respecting slavery in 
America. He said there would certainly be insurrections in the 
slaveliolding states, unless slavery was abolished. Notliing but 
abolition could put an end to insurrections. 

Mr. Thomas, a neighboring planter, dined with us. He had not 
(tarried a complaint to the special magistrate against Iiis appren- 
tices fop six montlis. He remarked particularly that emancipa- 
tion had been a great blessing to the master ; it brought free- 
dom to him as well as to the slave. 

A few days subsequently to our visit to Colonel A.*s, tlio 
Reverend Mr. Packer, of tlie Established Churcli, called at our 
lodgings, and introduced a planter from the parish of St. Thomas. 
The planter is proprietor of an estate, and has eighty appren- 
tices. His apprentices conduct themselves very satisfactorily, 
and he had not carried a half dozen complaints to the special 
mamiitrate shice 1834. He said that cases of crime were verv 
rare, as he had opportunity of knowing, being local magis- 
trate. There were almost no penal offences brought befoni 
him. Many of the apj)rentices of St. Thomas paris?h wen* 
buying tlicir freedom, and there were several cases of appraise- 
ment* every week. ^Tlie Monday previous, six cases came 
before liim, in four of wliicii the apprentices paid tlie money un 
the spot 

Before tliis gentleman left, the Rev. Mr. C. called in with 
Mr. Pigeot, another jJanter, witli whom wc had a long con- 
versation. Mr. P. has been a manager for many years. We 
had heard of him previously as the only planter in the island 
who had made an experiment in task work prior to abolition. 
He tried it jn. tw enty montlis before tliat period on an estate 
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in heavetit WHberforce is in it .'" Colonel A. is somewhat scep- 
tical, which will account for his hypothetical manner of speaking 
about heaven. 

He said tliat he found no trouble in managing his apprentices. 
As local or colonial magistrate, in whicli capacity he still con- 
tinued to act, he had no cases of serious crime to adjudicate, and 
very few cases of petty misdemeanor. Colonel A. stated empha- 
tically, tliat the negroes were not disposed to leave their employ- 
ment, unless the master was intolerably passionate and hard with 
them ; as for himself, he did not fear losing a single laborer after 
1840. 

He dwelt much on the trustiness and strong attachment of the 
negroes, where they are well treated. There were no people in 
the world that he would trust his property or life with sooner than 
negroes, provided he had the previous management of them long 
enough to secure their confidence. He stated the following fact in 
confirmation of this sentiment During the memorable insurrec- 
tion of 1816, by which the neighboring parishes were dreadfully 
ravaged, he was suddenly called from home on military duty. Af- 
ter he had proceeded some distance, he recollected that he had 
left five thousand dollars in an open desk at home. He immedi- 
ately told the fact to his slave who was with him, and sent him 
back to take care of it. He knew nothing more of his money 
until the rebellion was quelled, and peace restored. On return- 
ing Iiome, the slave led him to a cocoa-nut tree near by the 
house, and dug up the money, which he had buried under its 
roots. He found the whole sum secure. The negro, he said, 
might have taken the money, and he would never have suspect- 
ed him, but would have concluded that it had been with other 
larger sums, seized upon by the insurgents. Colonel A. said 
that it was impossible for him to mistrust negroes as a body. He 
spoke in terms of praise also of the conjugal aitachment of the 
negroes. His son, a merchant, stated a fact on this subject. The 
wife of a negro man whom he knew, became afflicted with that 
loathsome disease, the leprosy. The man continued to hve with 
her, notwithstanding the disease was universally considered con- 
tagiouSf and was pecuilarly dreaded by the negroes. The man, 
gn being asked why he lived with his wife under such circum- 
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Stances, said, that he had lived with her when she was well, and 
he could not bear to forsake her when she was in distrest;. 

Colonel A. made numerous inquiries respecting slavery in 
America. He said there would certainly be insurrections in the 
slaveholding states, unless slavery was abolished. Nothing but 
abolition could put an end to insurrections. 

Mr. Thomas, a neighboring planter, dined with us. He had not 
carried a complaint to the special magistrate agauist his appren- 
tices fop six months. He remarked particularly tliat emancipa- 
tion had been a great blessing to the master ; it brought free- 
dom to hiin as well as to the slave. 

A few days subsequently to our visit to Colonel A.*e, the 
Reverend Mr. Packer, of the Established Church, called at our 
lodgings, and introduced a planter frt)m the parish of SSt. Thomas. 
The planter is proprietor of an estate, and has eighty appren- 
tices. His apprentices conduct themselves very satisfactorily, 
and he had not carried a half dozen complaints to the special 
magistrate since 1834. He said tliat casej? of crime were very 
rare, as he liad opportunity of knowing, being local magis- 
trate. There were almost no penal offences brought before 
him. Many of the apprentices of St. Tliomas parish were 
buying tlicir freedom, and there were several cases of appraise- 
ment* every week. ""The Monday previous, six cases came 
before liim, in four of which the apprentices paid the money on 
the spot. 

Before tliis gentleman left, the Rev. Mr. C. called in with 
Mr. Pigeot, another planter, witli whom we had a long con- 
versation. Mr. P. has been a manager for many years. We 
had heard of him previously as the only planter in the island 
who had made an experiment in task work prior to abolition. 
He tried it for twenty months before that period on an estate 
of four hundred acres and two hundred people. His plan 
was simply to give each slave an ordinary day's work for a 
task; and after that was performed, the remainder of the 

* When an apprentice signifies his wish to purchase his free, 
dom, he appUcs to the magistrate for an appraisement. The ap- 
praisement is made by one special and two local magistrates. 
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time, if any, belonged to the slave. No toages were allowed. 
The gang were expected to accomplish just as much as they 
did before, and to do it as well, however long a time it might 
require; and if they could finish in half a day, the other half 
was their own, and they might employ it as they saw fit. Mr. 
P. said, he was very soon convinced ot the good policy of the 
sjTstem ; though he had one of the most unruly gangs of negroes 
to manage in the whole island. The results of the experiment 
he stated to be these : 

1. The usual day's woric was done generally before the 
middle of the afternoon. Sometimes it was completed in five 
hours. 

2. Tlie work was done as well as it was ever done mider 
tlie old system. Indeed, the estate continued to improve in 
cultivation, and presented a far better appearance at the close 
of the twenty montlis, than when he took the charge of it 

3. The trouble of management was greatly diminished. 
Mr. P. was almost entirely released from the care of over- 
seeing tlie work ; he could trust it to tlic slaves. 

4. The whip was entirely laid aside. The idea of having a 
part of the day which they could call their own, and employ 
for tlieir own interests, was stimulus enough for the slaves 
without resorting to the whip. 

5. Tlie time gained was not spent (as many feared and 
prophesied it would be) either in mischief or indolence. It was 
diligently improved in cultivating their provision grounds, or 
working for wages on neighboring estates. Frequently a man 
and his wife would commence early and work together until 
they got the work of both so far advanced that tlie man could 
finish it alone before night ; and then the woman would 
gather up a load of yams and start for the market. 

6. The condition of the people improved astonishingly. They 
became one of the most industrious and orderly gangs in the 
parish. Under the former S3rstem they were considered inade- 
quate to do the work of the estate, and the manager was 
obliged to hire additional hands every year, to take ofiT the crop ; 
but Mr. P. never hired any, though he made as large crops as 
were made formeriy. 
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7. After the abolition of slavery, hie people chose to continue 
on the same system of task work. 

Mr. P. stated that the planters were universally opposed to 
his experiment They laughed at the idea of making negroes 
work without using the whip ; and they all prophesied tliat it 
would prove an utter failure. After some months' successful 
trial, he asked some of his neighbor planters what tliey tliought 
of it then, and he appealed to them to say whether he did not 
get his work done as thoroughly and seasonably as tlicy did 
theirs. They were compelled to admit it ; but still they wore 
opposed to his system, even more than ever. They called it an 
innovation — ^it was setting a bad example ; and they honestly de- 
clared that they did not wish the slaves to have any thne of their 
own, Mr. P. said, he was first induced to try the system of 
task work from a consideration that the negroes were men aa 
well as himself, and deserved to be dealt with as hberally as 
their relation would allow. He soon found that what was in- 
tended as a favor to tlie slaves was really a benefit to the mas- 
ter. Mr. P. was persuaded that entire freedom would be better 
for aU parties tiian apprenticeship. He had heard some feara 
expressed concerning the fate of the island after 1840 ; but he 
considered them very absurd. 

Although this planter looked forward with sanguine hopes to 
1840, yet he would freely say that he did not think tlie appren- 
ticcship would be any preparation for entire freedom. The 
single object with" the great majority of the planters seemed to 
be to gel as much out of the apprentices as they possibly could 
during the term. No attention had been paid to preparing the 
apprsntices for freedom. 

We were introduced to a planter who was notorious during 
the reign of slavery for the strictness of his disciplirte, to use the 
Barbadian phrase, or, in plain English, for his rigorous treatment 
and his cruelty. 

He is the proprietor of three sugar estates and one cotton 
plantation in Barbados, on all of which there are seven hundred 
apprentices. He was a luxurious looking personage, bottle- 
dieeked and huge i' the midst, and had grown fat on slavehold- 
ing indulgences. He mingled with every sentence he ottered 

17* 
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some profane exprecBsion, or solemn appeal to his ** honor," and 
seemed to be greatly delighted with hearing himself talk. He 
displayed aU those prejudices which might naturally be looked 
for in a mind educated and trained as his had been. As to the 
conduct of the apprentice c<, he said they were peaceable and 
industrious, and mostly well disposed. But after all, the negroes 
were a perverse race of people. It was a singular fact, he said, 
that the severer the master the better the apprentices. When 
the master was mild and indulgent, they were sure to be lazy, 
insolent, and unfaithful. He knew this by experience ; this loas 
the case with ins apprentices. His house-servants especiaUy 
were very bad. But there was one complaint he had against 
them all, domestics and praedials — ^they always hold him to the 
letter of the law, and are ready to arraign him before the special 
magistrate for every infraction of it on his part, however tri- 
fling. How ungrateful, truly ! After being provided for with 
parental care from earliest infancy, and supplied yearly with 
two suits of clothes, and as many yams as they could eat, and 
only having to work thirteen or fifteen hours per day in retiun ; 
and now when they are no longer slaves, and new privileges 
are conferred, to exact them to the full extent of the law which 
secures Ihem — what ingratitude ! How soon are the kindnesses 
of the past, and the hand that bestowed them, forgotten ! Had 
these people possessed the sentiments of human beings, they 
would have been willing to take the boon of freedom and lay 
it at their master's feet, dedicating the remainder of their 
days to his discretionary service ! 

But with all his violent prejudices, this planter stated some 
fects which are highly favorable to the apprentices. 

1. He frankly acknowledged that Yob estates were never 
under better cultivation than at the present time : and he could 
say the same of the estates throughout the island. The largest 
crops that have ever been made, will be realized this year. 

2. The apprentices are generally willing to work on the es- 
tates on Saturday whenever their labor is needed. 

3. The females are very much disposed to abandon field 
labor. He has great difficulty sometimes in inducing them to 
taJLe their hoes and go out to the field along with the men ; it 
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was the case particulariy tDiih the Tnoihers ! This he regarded 
as a sore evil ! 

4. The free children he represented as being in a wretched 
condition. Their parents have the entire management of them, 
and they are utterly opposed to having them employed on the 
estates. He condemned eevereiy the coui.ie taken in a particu- 
lar instance by the late Governor, Sir Lionel Smith. He took . 
it upon himself to go aroutid the island and advise the parents 
never to bind their children in i; ny kind of apprenticeship to the 
planters. He told tl.em that sooner than involve tlieir free 
children in any way, they ought to " worii their own fingers to 
the stubs." The conspquence of tliis imprudent measure, said 
our informant, is that the planters have no control over the child- 
ren bom on their estates ; and in many instances their parents 
have sent them away lest their residence on the property should, 
by some chance, give the planter a claim upon their services. 
Under the good old system the young cliildren were placed to- 
gether under the charge of some superannuated women, who 
were fit for nothing else, and tlio motliers went into the field to 
work ; now the nursery is broken up, and the mothers spend 
half of their time ♦* in taking care of their brats." 

5. As to the management of the working people, there need 
not be any more difficulty now than during slavery. If the ma- 
gistrates, instead of encoura'Hng the apprentices to complain 
and be insolent, would join tlieir influence to support the author- 
ity of the planters, things might go on nearly as smoothly as 
before. 

In company with Pov. Mr. Packer, late Rector of St Thomas, 
we rode out to the Belle estate, which is considered one of the 
finest in the island. Mr. MarshaU, the manager, received ub 
cordially. He was selected, with two others, by Sir Lionel 
Smith, to draw up a scale of labor for general use in the island. 
There are five hundred slcto-^ in tlie estate, and two hundred and 
thirty-five apprenticed laborers. The manager stated that 
everything was working well on his property. He corroborated 
the statements made by other planters with regard to the coor 
duct of the apprentices. On one point he said the planters had 
found themselves greatly disappointed. It was feazed that after 
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emancipation the negroes would be very much averse to cultip. 
vatiii|^ cane, as it was supposed that notliing but the whip could 
inducf thum to perform that species of labor. But the truth is» 
tliey now not only cultivate tlie estate lands better than they 
did wiien under the lash, but also cultivate v third of their half*- 
acre allotments in cane on their own accounts. They would 
plant tlio whole in-cane if they were not discouraged by the 
planter, wliose principal objection to their doing so is that it 
would lead to the entire nctjlect of provision cultivaiion. The 
apprrntice? on Belle estate will niakc little short of one tliousand 
dollars the present ecason by their sugar. 

Mr. M. stated that he was extensively acquainted with the 
cultivation of the island, and he knew that it was in a better 
condition than it had been for many years. There were 
twenty-four estates under the same attorneyship with the Belle, 
and they were ail in the same prosperous condition. 

A short time before we icft Barbados we received an invita- 
tion from Coi. Barro\,, to hi Likfast with him at his residence on 
Edgecome ostote — about eij^iit miles from town. Mr. Cum- 
mins, a colored gentl- ■ .n, a merchant of Bridgetown, and 
agent of Col. B., accompanied us. 

Tlie jiroprictor of Edgecome is a native of Barbados, of pol- 
ished manners and very liberal views. He has travelled ex 
tensivcly, has held many imporlsnt offices, and is generally con. 
siderec! the cleverest man in the island. He is now a member 
of the council, and acting attorney for about twenty estates. He 
remarked that he had always desired emancipation, and had 
prepared himself for it ; but that it had proved a greater bless- 
ing than he had expected. His apprentices did as much work 
as before, and it was done without the application of the whip. 
He had not had any cases of insubordination, and it was very 
seldom that he had any compI<iint.s to make to the special ma- 
gistrate. "The apprentices," said lie, "understand the mean- 
ing of law, and they regard its author! 'V." He thought there 
was no such thing in the island as a sense of insecurity, either as 
respected person or property. Real estate had risen in value. 
. Col. B. alluded to the expensiveness of slavery, remarking 
that after all that was expended in purchasing the slaves, it 
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cost the proprietor as much to maintain them, as it would to 
hire free men. He spoke of the habit of exercismg arbitrary 
power, which being in continual play up to the time of abolition, 
had become so strong that managers even yet gave way to it, 
and frequently punished then: apprentices, in spite of all penal- 
ties. The fines inflicted tluroughout the island in 1836, upon 
planters, overseers, and others, for punishing appronticen, 
amounted to one thousand two hundred dollars. Col. B. said 
that he found the legal penalty so inadequate, that in his owni 
practice he was obliged to resort to other means to deter his 
book-keepers and overseers from violence ; hence he discharged 
every man under his control who was known to strike an ap- 
prentice. He does not tliiik that the apprenticeship will be a 
means of preparing the negroes for freedom, nor does he believe 
tliat they need any preparation. He should have apprehended 
no danger, had emancipation taken place in 1834. 

At nine o'clock we sat down to breakfast. Our places were 
assigned at opiwsite sides of tlic table, between Col. B. and Mr. 
C. To an American eye, we presented a singular spectacle. 
A wealthy planter, a member of the legislative council, sitting 
at the breakfast table witli a colored man, whose mother was 
a negross of the most unmitigated Imc, and who himself showed 
a head of hair as curly as his mothcr*s ! But tiiis colored guest 
was treated with all that courtesy and attention to wliich his 
mtelligencc, worth, and accomplished manners so justly entitle 
)iim. 

About noon, we left Edgccome, and drove two miles farther, 
to Horton — ^an estate owned by Foster Clarke, Esq., an attorney 
for twenty-two estates, who is now temporarily residing in Eng- 
land. The intelligent manager of Horton received us and our 
colored companion with characteristic hospitality. Like every 
one else, he told us that the apprenticeship was far better than 
slavery, though he was lookuig forward to the still better sjrstem, 
entire freedom. 

After we had taken a lunch, Mr. Cummins invited our host to 
take a seat with us in his carriage, and we drove across the 
country to Drax Hall. Drax Hall is the largest estate in the 
island, consisting of eight hundred acres. The manager of thig 
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estate confirmed the testimony of the Barbadian planters in every 
important particular. 

From Drax Hall we returned to Bridgetown, accompanied 
by our friend Cummins. 



CHAPTER n. 

TESTIMONY OF SPECIAL MAGISTRATES, POLICE 
OFFICERS, CLERGYMEN, AND MISSIONARIES. 

Next in weight to the testimony of the planters is that of 
the special magistrates. Being officially connected with the 
administration of the apprenticeship system, and the adjudicators 
in all difficulties between master and servant, their views of the 
system and of tlie conduct of the different parties, are entitled to 
special consideration. Our interviews with this class of men 
were frequent during our stay in the island. We found them 
uniformly ready to communicate information, and free to express 
their sentiments. 

In Barbados there are seven special magistrates, presiding 
over as many districts, marked A, B, C, &c., which include the 
whole of the apprentice population, praedial and non-pracdiaL 
These districts embrace an average of twelve thousand appren- 
tices — some more and some less. All the complaints and diffi- 
culties which arise among that number of apprentices and their 
masters, overseers and book-keepers, are brought before the 
single magistrate presiding in the district in which they occur. 
Prom the statement of this fact it will appear in the outset either 
that the special magistrates have an incalculable amount of busi- 
ness to transact, or that the conduct of the apprentices is wonder- 
fully peaceable. But more of this again. 

About a week following our first interview with his ex- 
cellency. Sir Evan McGregor, we received an invitation to 
dine at Government House with a company of gentle- 
men. On our arrival at six o'clock, we were conducted into 
a large ante-chamber above the dining-hall, where we were 
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soon joined by the Solicitor-General, Hon. R. B. Clarke, Dr. 
Clarke, a physician, Maj. Colthurst, Capt Hamilton^ and Mr. 
Galloway, special magistrates. The appearance of the Grover- 
nor about an hour afterwards, was tiie signal for an adjournment 
to dinner. 

Slavery and emancipation were the engrossing topics during 
the evening. As our conversation was for the most part gene- 
ral, we were enabled to gather at the same time th/Q opinions 
of all the persons present. There was, for aught we heard or 
could see to the contrary, an entire unanimity of sentiment In 
the course of the evening we gathered the following facts and 
testimony : 

1. All the company testified to the benefits of abolition. It 
was affirmed tiiat the island was never in so prosperous a con- 
dition as at present 

2. The estates generally are better cultivated than tliey were 
during slavery. Said one of the magistrates : 

"It gentlemen, you would see for yourselves the eWdencee 
of our successful cultivation, you need but to travel in any part 
of the country, and view the superabundant crops which are 
now being taken off; and if you would satisfy yourselves that 
emancipation has not been ruinous to Barbados, only cast your 
eyes over the land in any direction, and see the flourishing con- 
dition both of houses and fields : every thing is starting into 
new life." 

It was also stated that more work was done during the nine 
hours required by law, than was done during slavery in twelve 
or fifteen hours, with all the driving and goading which were 
then practised. 

3. Offences have not uicreased, but rather lessened. The 
Solicitor-General remarked, that the comparative state of crime 
could not be ascertained by a mere reference to statistical re- 
cords, since previous to emancipation all ofiTences were sum- 
marily punished by the planters. Each estate was a little des- 
potism, and the manager took cognizance of all the misdemean- 
ors committed among his slaves — ^inflicting such punishment as 
be thought proper. The public knew nothing about the oflfenc^ 
of the slaves, unless something very atrocious was commit- 
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ted. But since emancipation lias taken place, all ofiences, hem 
ever th\ial, come to the light and are recorded. He could only 
give a judgment founded on observation. It was his opini(», 
that there were fewer petty ofiences, such as thefts, larcenies, 
&C., than during slaver}'. As for serious crime, it was hardly 
known in tlie island. The whites cujoy far greater safety ot 
person and property than tliey did formerly. 

Maj. Colthurst, who is an Irishman, remarked, that he bad 
long been a magistrate or justice of the peace in Ireland, and 
he was certain that at the present ratio of crime in Barbados, 
there would not, be as much perpetrated in six years to come, 
as there is in Ireland among an equal population in six months. 
For his part, he had never found in any part of the world so 
peaceable and inolTensive a community. 

4. It was the unanimous testimony that there was no dispo- 
sition among the apprentices to revenge injuries committed 
against thorn. IViey are not a revengeful people, but on the con- 
trary are remarkable for forgetting wrongs particulariy when 
they are succeeded by kindness. 

5. The apprentices were described as being generally civil 
and respectful toward their employers. They were said to 
manifest more independence of feeling and action than they did 
when slaves; but were seldom known to be insolent unless 
grossly insulted or very harahly used. 

6. Ample testimony was given to the law-abiding character 
of the negroes. When the apprenticeship system was first in- 
troduced, they did not comprehend its provisions, and as they 
had anticipated entire freedom, they were disappointed and dis- 
satisfied. But in a little while they became reconciled to the 
operations of the new system, and have since manifested a due 
subordination to the laws and authorities. 

7. There is great desire manifested among them to purchase 
their freedom. Not a week passes without a number of ap- 
praisements. Those who have purchased their freedom have 
generally conducted well, and in many instances are laboring on 
the same estates on which they were slaves. 

8. There is no difficulty in inducmg the apprentices to work 
on Saturday. Tbey are Qsmlly willing to work if proper wagei 
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are given them. If they are not needed on the estates, they 
either work on their own grounds, or on some neighboring 
estate. 

9. The special magistrates were all of the opinion that it would 
have been entirely safe to have emancipated the slaves of Bar- 
bados in 1834. They did not believe that any preparation was 
needed ; but that entire emancipation would have been decided- 
ly better than the apprenticeship. 

10. The magistrates also stated that the number of complaints 
brought before them was comparatively small, and it was gradu- 
ally diminishing. The offences were of a very trival nature, 
mostly cases of slight insubordination, such as impertinent replies 
and disobedience of orders. 

11. They stated that they had more trouble with petty over- 
seers and managers and small proprietors than with the entire 
black population. 

12. The special magistrates further testified that wherever 
the planters have exercised common kindness and humanity, the 
apprentices have generally conducted peaceably. Whenever 
there are many complaints from one estate, it is ];N'esumable that 
the manager is a bad man. 

13. Real estate is much higher throughout the island than it 
has been for many years. A magistrate said that ho had heard 
of an estate which had been in market for ten years before abo- 
lition and could not find a purchaser. In 1835, the year follow- 
ing abolition, it was sold for one third more than was asked for 
it two years before. 

14. It was stated that there was not a proprietor in the island, 
whose opinion was of any wortli, who would wish to have slavery 
restored. Those who were mostly bitterly opposed to aboliticm, 
have become reconciled, and are satisfied that the change has 
been beneficial. The Solicitor-Greneral was candid enough to 
own that he liimself was openly opposed to emancipation. He 
had declared publicly and repeatedly, whQe the measure was 
pending in Parliament, that abolition would ruin the coloniesL 
But the results had proved so difierent that he was ashamed of 
his former forebodings tie had no desire ever to see slavery re- 
established. 

18 
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15. The first of August, 1834, was described as a day of re- 
markable quiet and tranquillity. The Solicitor-General remain- 
ed, that there were many fears for the results of that first day of 
abolitioD. He said he arose early that morning, and before eight 
o'clock rode through the most populous part of the island, over 
an extent of twelve miles. The negroes were all engaged in 
their work as on other days. A stranger riding tlirough the 
island, and ignorant of the event which had taken place that 
morning, would have observed no indications of so extraordinary 
a change. He returned home satisfied that all would work 
weU. 

16. The change in 1840 was spoken of as being associated 
with the most sanguine expectations. It was thought that there 
was more danger to be apprehended from the change in 1888. 
It was stated that there were about fifteen thousand non-praedi- 
als, who would then be emancipated in Barbados. This will 
most hkely prove the occasion of much excitement and uneasi- 
ness, though it is not supposed that any thing serious will arise. 
The hope was expressed that the legislature would effect the 
emancipation of the wh(^e population at that time. One of the 
magistrates informed us that he knew quite a number of planters 
in his district who were willing to liberate their apprentices ini- 
mediately, but they were waiting for a general movement It 
was thought that this state of feeling was somewhat extensive. 

17. Tho magistrates represented the negroes as naturally con- 
fiding and docile, yielding readily to the authority of those who 
are placed over them. Maj. Colthurst presides over a district 
of 9,000 apprentices ; Capt Hamilton over a district of 13,000 ; 
and Mr. (Jalloway over the same number. There are but three 
da]rs in the week devoted to hearing and settling complaints. 
It is very evident that in so short a time it would be utterly im- 
possible for one man to ccNatrol and keep in order such a number, 
unless the subjects were of themselves disposed to be peaceable 
and submissive. The magistrates informed us that notwith- 
standing the extent of their districts, they often did not have 
more than from a dozen to fifteen complaints in a week. 

We were highly gratified with the Uberal spirit and the intel- 
hgence of the special magistrates. Major Colthurst is a gen- 
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tieman of &r more than ordinary {Hretenaons to refinement and 
general informaticm. He was in eariy life a justice of the peace 
in Ireland, he was afterwards a major in his Majesty's service, 
and withal, has been an extensive traveler. Fifteen years ago 
he traveled in the United States, and passed through several of 
the slaveholding states, where he was shocked with the abomi- 
nations of slavery. He was persuaded that slavery was worse in 
our country, than it has been for many years in the West Indies. 
Captain Hamilton was formerly an officer in the British navy. 
He seems quite devoted to his business, and attached to the in- 
terests of the apprentices. Mr. Galloway is a colored gentleman, 
highly respected for his talents. Mr. G. informed us that pre/u^ 
dice against color was rapidly diminishing — and that the present 
Governor was doing all in his power to discountenance it. 

The company spoke repeatedly of the noble act of abolilum, 
by lohich Great Britain had immortalized her name more than by 
all the achievements of her armies and navies. 

The warmest wishes were expressed for the abohtion of sla- 
very in the United States. All said they should rejoice when the 
descendants of Great Britain should adopt tlie noble example of 
tlieir mother country. They hailed the present anti-slavery 
movements. Said the Solicitor-General, ** We were once strange, 
ly opposed to the English anti-slavery party, but now we sympa- 
thize with you. Since slavery is abolished in our own colonies, 
and we see the good which results from the measure, we go for 
abohtion throughout the world. Go on, gentlemei), we are with 
you ; loe are ail sailing in the same vesseV* 

Being kindly invited by Captain Hamilton, during our inter- 
view witli him at the Grovemment House, to call on him and at- 
tend his court, we availed ourselves of his invitation a few days 
afterwards. We left Bridgetown after breakfast, and as it chanced 
to be Saturday, we had a fine opportum'ty of seeing the people 
coming into market. They were strung all along the road for 
six miles, so closely that there was scarcely a minute at any 
time in which we did not pass them. As &r as the eye could 
reach there were files of men and women, moving peaceably 
forward. From the cross paths leading through the estates, the 
busy marketers were pouring into the high way. To their 
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hcadd as usual was committed the safe conveyance of the 
various commodities. It was amusing to observe the ahnost 
infinite diversity of products which loaded them. There were 
sweet potatoes, yamss eddoes, Guinea and Indian corn, various 
fruits and berries, vegetables, nuts, cakes, bottled beer and 
empty bottles, bundles of sugar cane, bundles of fire wood, &c. 
&JC. Here was one woman (the majority were female s, as usu- 
al witti tiie marketers m tliesc islands) with a small black pig 
doubled u]) under Iier arm. Another girl had a brood of young 
cliickens, witli nest, cooji, and all, on her head. Further along the 
road we were sjx?cially attracted by a woman who was trudging 
with an immense turkey elevated on her head. He quite filled 
the tray ; head and tail projecting beyound its bounds. He ad- 
vanced, as was very proper, head foremost, and it was irresisti- 
bly laughable to see him ever and anon stretch out liis neck 
and peep under the tray, as though he would discover by what 
maiuicr of locomotive it was tliat he got along so fast while his 
own legs were tied together. 

Of the hundreds wliom we past, 'there were very few who 
were not well dressed, healthy, and apparently in good spirit?. 
We saw nothing indecorous, heard no vile language, and wit- 
nessed no violence. 

About four miles from town, we observed on the side of tlie 
road a small grove of shade trees. Numbers of the marketers 
were seated tliere, or lying in the cool shade with their trays 
beside them. It seemed to be a sort of rendez\'ous place, where 
those going to, and those returning from town, occasionally halt 
for a time for the purpose of resting, and to tell and hear news 
concerning the state of the market. And why should not these 
traveling merchants have an Exchange as well as the station- 
ary ones of Bridgetown ? 

On reacliing the station-house, which is about six miles from 
town, we learned that Saturday was not one of the court days. 
We accordingly drove to Captain Hamilton's residence. He 
stated that during tlie week Tie had orily six cases of complaini 
among (he thirteen thousand apprentices embraced in his districL 
Saturday is the day set apart for the apprentices to visit him at 
his house for advice on any points connected with their duties-. 
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He had several calls while we were with him. One was from 
the mother of an apprentice girl who had been committed for 
injuring the master's son. She came to inform Captain H. that 
the girl had been whipped twice contrary to law, before her 
commitment. Captain H. stated that the girl had said notliiiig 
about this at the time of her trial ; if she had, she would in all 
probability have been set free, instead of being committed lo 
'prison. He remarked that he had no question but there were 
numerous cases of flogging on the estates which never came to 
liglit. The sufferers were afraid to inform against their mas- 
ters, lest they should be treated still worse. Tlic opportunity 
which he gave them of coming to him one day in the week for 
private advice, was the means of exposing many outrages wliich 
would otherwise be unheard of. He observed that tliere were 
not a few whcmi he had liberated on account of the cruelty of 
their masters. 

Captain H. stated that the apprentices were mucli disposed 
to purchase their freedom. To obtain money to pay for them- 
selves they practice the most severe economy and self-denial in tlie 
very few indulgences which the law grants them. They sometimes 
resort to deception to depreciate their value with the appraisers. 
He mentioned an instance of a man who had for many years 
been an overseer on a large estate. Wishing to purchase him- 
self, and knowing that his master valued him very highly, he 
permitted his beard to grow, gave his lace a wrinkled and hag- 
gard appearance, and bound a handkerchief about his head. 
His clothes were suffered to become ragged and dirty, and he 
began to feign great weakness in his limbs, and to complain of a 
<« misery all down his back.'' He soon appeared marked witli 
all the signs of old age and decrepitude. In this plight, and 
leaning on a stick, he hobbled up to the station-house one day, 
and requested to be appraised. He was appraised at i^lO, 
which he immediately paid. A short time afterwards, he en- 
gaged himself to a proprietor to manage a small estate at £90 
per year in cash and his own maintenance, all at onoe grew 
vigorous again, and is prospering finely. Many of the masters 
in turn practice deception to prevent the apprentices from buy- 
ing themselves, or to make them pay the very highest sum for 

15* 
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their freedom. They extol their virtues — they are every thin^ 
that is excellent and valuable — ^their services on the estate are 
indispensable — ^no one can fill their places. By such misrepre- 
sentations they often get an exorbitant price for the remainder 
of tlie term — ^morc, sometimes, than they could have obtained 
for them for life while they were slaves. 

Prom Captain H.'s we returned to the station-house, the keep- 
er of which conducted us over the buildings, and showed us the 
cells of the prison. The house contains the office and private 
rooms of the magistrate, and the guard-room, below, and cham- 
bers for the police men above. There are sixteen solitary cells, 
and two large rooms for tliose condemned to hard labor — one 
for females and the other for males. There were at that time 
seven in the solitary cells, and twenty-four employed in labor 
on the roads. This is more than usual. The average number 
is twenty in all. When it is considered that most of the com. 
mitmcnts are for trivial offences, and that the district contains 
thirteen thousand apprentices, certainly we have grounds to 
conclude that the state of morals in Barbados is decidedly superi- 
or to that in our own country. 

The whole police force for this district is composed of seven- 
teen horsemen, four footmen, a sergeant, and the keeper. It 
was formerly greater, but has been reduced within the past 
year. 

The keeper informed us that he found the apprentices, placed 
under his care, very easily controlled. They sometimes at- 
tempt to escape ; but there has been no instance of revolt or in- 
subordination. The island, he said, was peaceable, and were 
it not for the petty complaints of the overseers, nearly the whole 
police force might be disbanded. As for insurrection, he laugh- 
ed at the idea of it. It was feared before abolition, but now no 
cme thought of it All but two or three of the policemen at 
this station aife black and colored men. 

STATION-HOUSE AT DISTRICT A* 

Being disappointed m our expectations of witnessing some 
trials at the station-house in Captain Hamilton's district (B,) 
we visited the court in district A, where Major Colthurst pre- 
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sides. Major C. was in the midst of a trial when we entered, 
and we did not learn fully the nature of the case then pend- 
ing. We were immediately invited within the bar, whence we 
had a fair view of all that passed. 

There were several complaints made and tried, during our 
stay. We give a brief account of them, as they will servo as 
specimens of the cases usually brought before the special magis- 
trates. 

I. The first was a complaint made by a colored lady, apparently 
not more than twenty, against a colored girl — her domestic ap- 
prentice. The charge was insolence, and disobedience of 
orders. The complainant said that the girl was exceedingly in- 
solent-«»Hio one could imagine how insolent she had been — it 
was beyond endurance. She seemed wholly unable to find 
woids enough to express the superlative insolence of her servant. 
The justice requested her to particularize. Upon this, she 
brought out several specific charges, such as, first, That the 
girl brought a candle to her one evening, and wiped her greasy 
fingers on Iier (the girl's) gown ; second. That one morning she 
refused to bring some warm water, as commanded, to pour on a 
piece of flannel, until she had finished some other work that she 
was doing at the time ; third. That the same morning she de- 
layed coming into her chamber as usual to dress her, and when 
she did come, she sung, and on being told to shut her mouth, 
she replied that her mouth was her own, and that she would 
sing wiien she pleased ; and fourth, That she had said in her 
mistress's hearing that she would be glad when she was fi-eed. 
These several charges being sworn to, the girl was sentenced to 
four days solitary confinement, but at the request of her mistress, 
she was discharged on promise of amendment. 

II. The second complaint was against an apprentice-man by 
Ills master, for absence fi-om work. lie had leave to go to the 
funeral of his mother, and he did not return until ajfter tlie time 
allowed him by his master. The man was sentenced to im- 
prisonment. 

III. The third complaint was against a woman for singing 
and making a disturbance in the field. Sentenced to six days* 
solitary confinement 
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IV. An apprentice was brought up for not doing his work welL 
He was a mason, and was employed in erecting an arch on one 
of tlic public roads. Tliis case excited considerable interest. 
The apprentice was represented by his master to be a praediat— 
the master testified on oath that he was registered as a praedial ; 
but in tiic course of the examination it was proved that he had 
always boon a mason ; that he had labored at that trade from 
his boyhood, and that he knew * nothing about the hoc,' having 
never worked an hour in the field. This was sufficient to prove 
that he was a noii-praedial, and of course entitled to liberty tv.'o 
years sooner than he would have been as a praedial. As this 
matter came up incidentally, it enraged the master exceedingly. 
He fiercely reiterated his charge against the apprentice, who, on 
his part, averred that ho did his work as well as he could. The 
master manifested the greatest excitement and fury during tlie 
trial. At one time, because the apprentice disputed one of his 
assertions, he raised his clenched fist over him, and threatened, 
witJi an oatli, to knock iiho down. The magistrate was obliged 
to threaten him severely before he would keep quiet. 

The defendant was ordered to prison to be tried the next 
day, time being given to make further inquiries about his being 
a praedial. 

V. The next case was a complaint against an apprentice, for 
leaving his jJace in the boiling house without asking permission. 
It appeared he had been miwell during the evening, and at half 
past ten o'clock at night, his illness mcreasing, he left for a few 
moments, expecting to return. He, however, was soon taken 
so ill that he could not go back, but was obliged to lie down on 
the ground, where he remained until twelve o'clock, when he 
recovered suflSciently to creep home. His sickness was proved 
by a fellow apprentice, and indeed his appearance at the bar 
clearly evinced it He was punished by several days* imprison- 
ment With no little astonishment in view of such a decision, we 
inquired of Maj. C. whether the planters had the power to re- 
quire their people to work as late as half past ten at night. He 
replied, ** Certainly, the crops must he s'lcured at any rate, and if 
ihey are syffering, the people must be pressed the harder"* 

* Wc learned subsequently from various authentic sources, that 
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VL The last case was a complaint against a man for not 
keeping up good fires under the boilers. He stoutly denied the 
chaise ; said he built as good fires as he could. He kept stuffing 
in the trash, and if it would not bum he could not help it. Ho 
was sentenced to imprisonment 

Maj. C. said tliat these complaints were a fair specimen of tlifi 
cases that came up daily, save that there were many more 
frivolous and ridiculous. By the trials which we witnessed wo 
were painfully impressed with two things : 

1st. That the magistrate, with all his regard for the riglitn 
and welfare of tlie apprentices, sliowed a great and inexcusable 
partiality for the masters. The patience and consideration with 
which he heard the complaints of the latter, tlie levity with 
which he regarded tlie defence, of the former, the summary man- 
ner in which he had despatched the cases, and the character of 
some of his decisions, manifested no small dc^ee of favoritism. 

2d. That the whole proceedings of the special magistrates' 
courts are eminently calculated to perpetuate bad feeling between 
the masters and apprentices. The court-room is a constant 
scene of angry dispute between tlic parties. The master ex- 
liausts Iiis store of abuse and violence upon the apprentice, and the 
apprentice, emboldened by the place, and provoked by the abuse, 
retorts in language which he would never think of using on the 
estate, and thus, whatever maybe the decision of the magistrate, 
the parties return home with feelings more embittered than ever. 

There were twenty-six persons imprisoned at tlie station-house, 
twenty-four were at hard labor, and two were in solitary confine- 
ment. The keeper of the prison said, he liad no difTiculty in man- 
aging tlie prisoners. The keeper is a colored man, and so also is 
the sergeant and most of the policemen. 

We visited one other station-house, in a distant part of the 
island, sitnated in the district over which Captain Cuppage pre- 
sides. We witnessed several trials there wliich were similar in 

the master had not the power to compel his apprentices to labor 
more than nine hours per day on any condition, except in case of a 
fire, or some similar emergency. If the call for labor in crop-timo 
was to be set down as an emergency similar to a " fire," and if in 
official decisions he took equal latitude, alas for tlio poor apprentices ! 
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frivolity and meanness to those detailed above. We were shock- 
ed with the mockery of justice, and the indifference to the inter- 
eetB of the negro apparent in the course of the magistrate. It 
seemed that little more was necessary than for the manager or 
overseer to make his complaint and swear to it, and the ap- 
prentice was forthwith condemned to punishment. 

We never saw a set of men in whose countenances fierce 
passions of every name were so strongly marked as in tlie over- 
seers and managers who were assembled at the station-houses. 
Trained up to use the whip and to tyrannize over the slaves, their 
grim and evil expression accorded with their hateful occupation. 

Tiirough tlie kindness of a friend in Bridgetown we were 
iavored with an interview with IVIr. Jones, the superintendent 
of the rural police — ^tbc whole body of police excepting those sta- 
tioned in the tavein. Mr. J. has been connected with the police 
since its first establishment in 1834. He assured us that there was 
nothing in the local peculiarities of the island, nor in the character 
of its population, which forbade immediate emancipation in Au- 
gust, 1834. He had no doubt it would be perfectly safe and de- 
cidedly profitable to the colony. 

2. The good or bad working of the apprenticeship depends 
mainly on the conduct of the masters. He was well acquainted 
with the character and disposition of the negroes throughout the 
island, and he was ready to say, that if disturbances should arise 
either before or after 1840, it would be because the people were 
goaded on to desperation by the planters, and not because they 
sought disturbance themselves. 

3. Mr. J. declared unhesitatingly that crime had not increased 
since abolition, but rather the contrary. 

4. He represented the special magistrates as the fiiends of the 
planters. They loved the dinners which they got at the plan- 
ters* houses. The apprentices had no sumptuous dinners to give 
them. The magistrates felt under very httle obligation of any 
kind to assert the cause of the apprentice and secure him justice, 
while they were under very strong temptations to fovor the 
master. 

5. Real estate had increased in value nearly fifty per cent 
gince abolition. There is such entire security of property, and 
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the crops since 1834 have heen so Mattering, that capitalists 
from abroad are desirous of investing their funds in estates or 
merchandise. All are making high calculations for the future. 

6. Mr. J. testified that marriages had greatly increased since 
abohtion. He had seen a dozen couples standing at one time 
on the church floor. There had, he believed, been more mar- 
riages witliin the last three years among tlie negro population, 
than have occurred before since the settlement of the island. 

We conclude this chapter by subjoining two highly interesting 
documents from special magistrates. Tliey were kindly fur- 
nished us by the authors in pursuance of an order from his excel- 
lency the Governor, authorizing the special magistrates to give 
us any official statements which we might desire. Being made 
acquainted with these instructions from the Governor, we ad- 
dressed written gueries to Major Colthurst and Captain Hamil- 
ton. We insert their rephes at length. 

COMMtJNICATION FROM MAJOR COLTHURST, 
SPECIAL MAGISTRATE. 

The following fourteen questions on the working of the ap- 
prenticeship system in this colony were submitted to me on the 
dOth of March, 1837, requesting answers thereto. 

1. What is the number of apprenticed laborers in your dis- 
trict, and what is their character compared with other districts ? 

The number of apprenticed laborers, of all ages, in my dis- 
trict, is nine thousand four hundred and eighty, spread over two 
hundred and- ninety-seven estates of various descriptions — some 
very laige, and others again very small — ^much the greater 
number consisting of small lots in the near neighborhood of 
Bridgetown. Perhaps my district, in consequence of this mi- 
nute subdivision of property, and its contact with the town, is the 
most troublesome district in the island ; and the character of the 
apprentices differs consequently from that in the more rural 
districts, where not above half the complaints are made. I 
attribute this to their almost daily intercourse with Bridgetown. 

2. What is the state of agriculture in the island 1 

When the planters themselves admit that general cuhivatioa 
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was never m a better state, and the plantations extremely clean, 
it is more than presumptive proof that agriculture generally is 
in a most prosperous condition. The vast crop of cane grown 
this year proves this fact Other crops are also luxuriant. 

;}. Is there any difficulty occasioned by the apprentices re- 
fusing to work 1 

No difficulty whatever has been experienced by the refusal 
of the apprentices to work. This is done manfully and cheer- 
fully, when they are treated with humanity and consideration by 
tlie masters or managers. I have never known an instance to 
the contrary. 

4. Are the apprentices willing to work in their own time 1 
The apprentices are most willing to work in their own time. 

5. What is the number and character of the complaints 
brought before you — are tliey increasing or otherwise 1 

The number of complaints brought before me, during the last 
quarter, arc much fewer tlian during the corresponding quarter 
ot" tlic last year. Their character is also greatly improved. 
Nine complaints out often made lately to me are for small im- 
jKjrtinences or saucy answers, which, considering the former 
and present position of the parties, is naturally to be expected. 
The number of such complaints is much diminished. 

6. What is the state of crime among the apprentices ? 
What is usually denominated crime in the old countries, is by 

no means frequent among tlie blacks or colored persons. It is 
amazing how few material breaches of the law occur in so ex- 
traordinary a community. Some few cases of crime do occa- 
sionally arise ; — but when it is considered that the population of 
this island is nearly as dense as that of any part of China, and 
wholly uneducated, either by precept or example, this absence 
of frequent crime excites our wonder, and is highly creditable to 
the negroes. I sincerely beheve there is no such person, of that 
class called at home, an accomplished villain, to be found in the 
whole island. — ^Having discharged tlie duties of a general jus- 
tice of the peace in Ireland, for above twenty^our years, where 
crimes of a very aggravated nature were perpetrated almost 
daily, I cannot help ccmtrastmg the situation of that country with 
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this colony, where I do not hesitate to say perfect tranquillity 
exists. 

7. Have the apprentices much respect for law ? 

It is, perhaps, difficult to answer this question satis&ctorily, as 
it has been so short a time since they enjoyed the blessing of 
equal laws. To appreciate just laws, time, and the experience 
of the benefit arising from them must be felt That the appren- 
tices do not, to any material extent, outrage the law, is certain ; 
and hence it may be inferred that they respect it. 

8. Do you find a spirit of revenge among the negroes ? 
From my general knowledge of the negro character in other 

countries, as well as the study of it here, I do not consider them 
by any means a revengeful people. Petty dislikes are frequent, 
but any thing like a deep spirit of revenge for former injuries 
does not exist, nor is it for one moment to be dreaded. 

9. Is there any sense of insecurity arising from emancipati(Hi? 
Not the most remote feeling of insecurity exists arising from 

emancipati(m ; far the contrary. All sensible and reasonable 
men think the prospects before them most cheering, and would 
not go back to the old system on any account whatever. There 
are some, however, who croak and forebode evil ; but they are 
few in number, and of no intelligence,— sach as are to be found 
in every conmnmity. 

10. What is the prospect for 1840 1— for 1838 1 

This question i^ answered I hope satis&ctorily above. On 
the termination of the two periods no evil is to be reasonably 
anticipated, with the exception of a few days' idleness. 

11. Are the planters generally satisfied with the apprentice- 
ship, or would they return back to the old system 1 

The whole body of respectable planters are fully satisfied with 
the apprenticeship, and would not go back to the old system 
on any account whatever. A few young managers, whose 
opinions are utterly worthless, would perhaps have no objection 
to be put again into their puny authority. 

12. Do 3rou think it would have been dangerous for the slaves 
in this island to have been entirely emancipated in 18341 

I do not think it would have been productive of danger, had 

18 
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the alaves of this island been ftilly emancipated in 1834 ; which 
is proved by what has taken place in another colony. 

13. Has emancipation been a decided blessing to this island, 
or has it been otherwise ? 

Emancipation has been, under Grod, the greatest blessing 
ever conferred upon this island. All good and respectable men 
fiilly admit it. This is manifest throughout the whole progress 
of this mighty change. Whatever may be said of the vast 
benefit conferred upon the slaves, in right judgment the slave 
owner was the greatest gainer after all. 

14. Are the apprentices disposed to purchase their freedom ? 
How have those conducted themselves who have purchased it ? 

The apprentices are inclined to purchase their discharge, 
particularly when misunderstandings occur with their masters. 
When they obtain their discharge tJiey generally labor in the 
trades and occupations they were previously accustomed to, and 
conduct themselves well. The discharged apprentices seldom 
take to drinking. Indeed the negro and colored population 
arc the most temperate persons I ever knew of tlieir class. 
The experience of nearly forty years in various public situa- 
tions, confirms me in tto very important feet. 

The answers I have had the honor to give to the questions 
submitted to me, have been given most conscientiously, and to 
ithe best of my judgment are a faithful picture of the working of 
the apprenticeship in this island, as far as relates to the inquiries 
made. — John B. Colthurst^ Special Justice of (he Peaccj District 
A, RurdlDivision. 

COMMUNICATION FROM CAPT. HAMILTON. 

Barbados, April 4th, 1837. 
Gentlemen, 

Presuming that you have kept a copy of the questions* you 
sent me, I shall therefore only send the answers. 

1. There are at present five thousand nine hundred and thirty 

* The same interrogatories were propounded to Capt. Hamilton 
which have been aheady inserted in Major Colthorst's commmii. 
cation. 
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male, and six thousand six hundred and eighty-nine female ap- 
prentices in my district, (B.) which comprises a part of the 
parishes of Christ Church and St Greoige. Their conduct, 
compared with the neighboring districts, is good. 

2. The state of agriculture is very flourishing. Experienced 
planters acknowledge that it is very generally far superior to 
what it was during* slavery. 

3. Where the managers are kind and temperate, they have 
not any trouble with the laborers. 

4. The apprentices are generally willing to work for wages 
in their own time. 

5. The average number of complaints tried by mc, last year, 
ending December, was one thousand nine hunted and thirty- 
two. The average number of apprentices in the district during 
that time was twelve thousand seven hundred. Offences, gen- 
erally speaking, are not of any magnitude. They do not in- 
crease, but fluctuate, according to the season of the year. 

6. The state of crime is not so bad by any means as we 
might have expected among the negroes — just released from 
such a degrading bondage. Considering the state of ignorance 
in wliicli they have been kept, and the immoral examples set 
them by the lower class of whites, it is matter of astonishment 
that they should behave so welL 

7. The apprentices would have a great respect for law, were 
it not for the erroneous proceedings of the managers, overseers;, 
&C., in taking tiiem before the magistrates for every petty 
offence, and often abusing the magistrate in the presence of the 
apprentices, when his decision does not please them. The con- 
sequence is, that the apprentices too often get indifferent to 
law, and have been known to say that they cared not about 
going to prison, and that they woidd do just as they did before 
as soon as they were released. 

8. The apprentices in this colony are generally considered a 
peaceable race. All acts of revenge committed by them cnigi- 
nate in jealousy, as, for instance, between husband and wife. 

9. Not the slightest sense of insecurity. As a proof of this, 
property has, since the commencement of the apprenticeship, 
increased in value considerably — at least one third. 
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10. The change which will take place in 1838, in my opin- 
ion, will occasion a great deal of discontent among those called 
praedials — ^which will not subside for some montlis. They 
ought to have been all emancipated at the same period. I can- 
not foresee any bad effects that iVill ensue irom the change in 
1840, except Uiose mentioned hereafter. 

11. The most prejudiced planters would not return to the old 
system if they possibly could. They admit that they get more 
work from the laborers now than they formerly did, and they are 
reheved from a great responsibility. 

12. It is my opinion, that if entire emancipation had taken 
place in 1834, no more difficulty would have followed beyond 
what we may naturally expect in 1840. it will then take two or 
three months before the emancipated people finally settle them- 
selves. I do not consider the apprentice more fit or better pre- 
pared for entire freedom now than he was in 1834. 

13. I consider, most undoubtedly, that emancipation has been 
a decided blessing to the colony. 

14 They are much disposed to purchase the remainder of the 
apprenticeship term. Their conduct ^ter they become free is 
good. 

I hope the foregoing answers and information may be of ser- 
vice to you in your laudable pursuits, for which I wish you every 
success. 

I am, gentlemen, your ob't serv't, 

Jos. Hamilton, Special Justice, 

TESTIMONT OF CLERGTMEN AND MISSIONARIES. 

There are three religious denominations at the present time 
in Barbados — ^Episcopalians, Wesleyans, and Moravians. The 
former have about twenty clergymen, including the bishop and 
arch-deacon. The bishop was absent during our visit, and we 
did not see him ; but as far as we could learn, while in some of 
his political measures, as a member oi the council, he has ben- 
efited the colored population, his general influence has been un- 
favorable to their m<Hral and spiritual welfare. He has discoun- 
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tenanced and defeated several attempts made by his rectors and 
curates to abolish the odious distinctions of color in their churches. 

We were led to form an unfavorable opinion of the Bishop's 
course, from observing among the intelligent and well-disposed 
classes of colored people, the current use of the phrase, " bish- 
op's man," and ** no bishop's man," applied to different rectors 
and curates. Those that they were averse to, either as pro- 
slavery or pro-prejudice characters, they usually branded as 
" bishop's men," while those whom they esteemed their friends, 
they designated as "no bishop's men." 

The archdeacon has already been introduced to the reader. 
We enjoyed several interviews v^th him, and were constrained 
to admire him for his integrity, independence and piety. He 
spoke in terms of strong condemnation of slavery, and of the 
apprenticeship system. He was a determined advocate of en- 
tire and immediate emancipation, both from principle and policy. 
He also discountenanced pre/udice^ both in the church and in 
the social circle. The first time we had the pleasure of meet- 
ing him was at the house of a colored gentleman in Bridgetown 
where we were breakfasting. He called in incidentally, while 
we were sitting at table, and exhibited all the familiarity of a 
frequent visitant. 

One of the most wortliy and devoted men whom we met in 
Barbados was the Rev. Mr. Cummins, curate of St. Paul's 
Church, in Bridgetown. The first Sabbath after our arrival at 
the island we attended his church. It is emphatically a free 
churcli. Distinctions of color are nowhere recognized. There 
is the most complete intermingling of colors throughout the 
house. In one pew were seen a &mily of whites, in the next a 
family of colored people, and in the next perhaps a fiimily of 
blacks. In the same pews white and colored persons sat side 
by side. The floor and gallery presented the same promiscuouB 
blending of hues and shades. We sat in a pew with white and 
colored people. In the pew before and in that behind us the 
sitting was equally indiscriminate. The audience were kneeling 
in their morning devotions when we entered, and we were 
struck with the difierent colors bowing aide by side as we pasMd 
down the aisles. There is probably no clergyman in the island 

18* 
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who has secured so perfectly the afl&ctions of his people as Mr. 
C. He is of coune ** no bishc^'s man." He is constantly em- 
ployed in promoting the spiritual and moral good of his people, 
of whatever complexion. The annual examination of the Sab- 
bath School connected with St Paul's occurred while we were 
in the island, and we were &yored with the privilege of attend- 
ing it There were about three hundred pupils present, of all 
ages, from fifty down to three years. There were all colors- 
white tawny, and ebon black. The white children were classed 
with the colored and black, in utter violation of those principles 
of classification in vogue throughout the Sabbath Schools of our 
own country. The examination v^as chiefly conducted by Mr. 
Cummins. At the close of the examination about fifty of the 
girls, and among them the daughter of Mr. Cummins, were ar- 
ranged in front of the altar, with the female teachers in the rear 
of them, and all united in singing a hymn written for the occa- 
sion. Part of the teachers were colored and part white, as were 
also the scholars, and they stood side by side, mingled promis- 
cuously together. This is altogether the best Sabbath School 
in the island. 

After the exercises were closed, we were introduced by a 
colored gentleman who accompanied us to the examination, 
to Mr. Cummins, the Rev. Mr. Packer, and the Rev. Mr. Rowe, 
master of the public school in Bridgetown. By request of Mr. 
C, we accompanied him to his house, where we enjoyed an 
interview with him and the other gentlemen just mentioned. 
Mr. C. informed us that this Sabbath School was commenced in 
1633 ; but was quite small and inefficient until after 1834. It 
now numbers more than four hundred scholars. Mr. C. spoke 
of prejudice. It had wonderfully decreased within the last three 
]rears. He said he could scarcely credit the testimony of his 
own senses, when he lodked around on the change which nad 
taken place. Many now associate with colored persons, and 
lit with them in the church, who once would have scorned to be 
fiiund near them. Mr. C. and the other clergymen stated, that 
there had been an increase of places of worship and of clergy- 
men since abolition. All the churches are now crowded, and 
tefe 18 a growing demand for more. The negroes manifeet an 
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inGrpasing desire for religions instnictioii. In respect to mcnralg, 
they represent the people as being greatly improved. They 
spoke of the general respect which was now paid to the institu- 
tion of marriage among the negroes. Mr. C. said, he was con- 
vinced that the blacks had as much natural talent and capacity 
for learning as the whites. He does not know any difference. 
Mr. Packer, who was formedy rector of St Thomas' parish, and 
has been a pubhc teacher of children of all colors, expressed the 
same opinion. Mr. Rowe said, that before he took charge of 
the white school, he was the teacher of one of the free schools 
for blacks, and he testified that the latter had just as much ca- 
pacity for acquiring any kind of knowledge, as much inquisitive- 
ness, and ingenuity, as the former. 

Accompanied by an intelligent gentleman of Bridgetown, we 
visited two flourishing schools for colored children, connected 
with the Episcopal church, and under the care of the Bishqx 
In the male school, there were one hundred and ninety-five 
scholars, under the superintendence of one master, who is hiip- 
self a black man, and was educated and trained up in the same 
'SchooL He is assisted by several of his scholars, as monitors 
and teachers. It was, altogether, the best specimen of a well- 
regulated school which we saw in the West Indies. 

The present instructor has had charge of the school two 
years. It has increased considerably since abolition. Before 
the first of August, 1834, the whole number of names on the 
catalogue was a little above one hundred, and the average at- 
tendance was seventy-five. The number immediately increased, 
and now the average attendance is above two hundred. Of this 
number at least sixty are the children of apprentices. 

We ^ted also the infant school, established but two weeks 
previous. Mr. S., the teacher, who has been for many years an 
instructor, says he finds them as apt to learn as any children he 
ever taught He said he was surprised to see how soon the in- 
structions of the school-room were carried to the hcxnes of the 
children, and caught up by their parents. 

The very first night after the school closed, in passmg through 
the streets, he heard the children repeating what they had been 
taught, and the parents learning the songs from their children's 
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lipL Mr. & las a hundred dnldren already in his school, and 
aiMitinnff were "»^"»p daily. He fiDond among the negro pa- 
lenti much interest in the school 



WESLEYAN MISSIONARIES. 

We called on the Rev. Mr. Fidler, the superintendent of the 
Wesleyan missions in Barbados. Mr. F. resides in Bridgetown, 
and preaches mostly in the chapel in town. He has been in the 
West Indies twelve years^ and in Barbados about two years. 
Mr. F. informed us that there were three We8le3^an missiona- 
ries in the island, besides four or five local preachers, one of 
whom is a black man. There are about one thousand members 
belonging to their body, the greater part of whom live in town. 
Two hundred and thhty-five were added during the year 1836, 
being by fax the largest number added in any one year since 
they began their operations in the island. 

A brief review of the history of the Wesleyan Methodists in 
Barbados, will serve to show the great change which has been 
taking place in public sentiment req)ectingthe labors of mission- 
aries. In the year 1623, not long after the establishment of the 
Wesleyan church in the island, the chapel in Bridgetown was 
destroyed by a mob. Not one stone was left upon another. 
They carried the fragments for miles away from the site, and 
scattered them about in every direction, so that the chapel 
might never be rebuilt Some of the instigators and chief actors 
in this outrage, were " gentlemen of property and standing," 
residents of Bridgetown. The first morning after the outrage 
began, the mob sought for the Rev. Mr. Shrewsbury, the mis- 
sionary, threatening his life, and he was obliged to fiee precipi- 
tately from the island, with his wife. He was hunted like a 
wild beast, and it is thought that he would have been torn in 
pieces if he had been found. Not an effort or a movement was 
made to quell the mob, during their assault upon the chapel 
The first men of the island connived at the violence — secretly 
rerjoicing in what they supposed would be the extermination of 
Methodism firom the country. The governor. Sir Henry Ward* 
utteify refused to interfere, and would not sufier the mititia to 
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repair to the spot, though a mere handful of soidierB could have 
instantaneously routed the whole assemblage. 

The occasion of this riot was partly the efSarta made by the 
Wesleyans to instruct the negroes, and still more the circum* 
stance of a letter being written by Mr. Shrewsbury, and pub- 
lished in an English paper, which contained some severe stric- 
tures on the morals of the Barbadians. A planter informed us 
that the riot grew out of a suspicion that Mr. S. was "' leagued 
with the Wilberforce party in England." 

Since the establishment of Wesleyanism in this island, it has 
continued to struggle against the opposition of the Bishop, and 
most of the clergy, and against the inveterate prejudices of nearly 
the whole of the white community. The missionaries have been 
discouraged, and in many instances absolutely prohibited from 
preaching on the estates. These circumstances have greatly 
retarded the progress of religious instruction through their 
means. But this state of things had been very much altered 
since the abolition of slavery. There are several estates now 
open to the missionaries. Mr. F. mentioned several places in 
the country, where he was then purchasing land, and erecting 
chapels. He also stated, that one man, who aided in pulling 
down the chapel, in 1823, had offered ground for a new chapel, 
and proffered the free use of a building near by, for religious 
meetings and a school, till it could be erected. 

The Wesleyan chapel in Bridgetown is a spacious building, 
well filled with worshippers every SabbatL We attended ser- 
vice there frequently, and observed the same indiscriminate sit- 
ting of the various colors, which is described in the account of 
St Paul's church. 

The Wesleyan missionaries have stimulated the clergy to 
greater diligence and faithfulness, and have "especially induced 
them to turn their attention to the negro population more than 
they did formerly. 

There are several local preachers connected with the Wes- 
leyan mission in Barbados, who have been actively laboring to 
jM-omote religion among the apprentices. Two of these are coo- 
verted soldiers in his Majesty's service — acting sergeants of the 
troops stationed in the idand. While we were in Barbados, 
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these pious men applied for a dischaige from the army, intending 
to devote themselves exclusively to the work of teaching and 
pleaching. Another of the local preachers is a negro man, of 
considerable talent and exalted piety, highly esteemed among 
his missionary brethren for his labors of love. 

THE MORAVIAN MISSION. 

Of the Moravians, we learned but httle. Circumstances una- 
voidably prevented us from visiting any of the stations, and also 
from calling on any of the missionaries. We were informed 
that there were three stations in the island, one in Bridgetown, 
and two in the country, and we learned in general terms, that 
the few missionaries there were laboring with their characteris- 
tic devotedness, assiduity, and self-denial, for the iq>iritual wel- 
&re of the negro population. 



•. • 



CHAPTER III* 

COLORED POPULATION. 

The colored, or as they were termed previous to abolition, by 
way of distinction, the free colored population, amount in Bar- 
bados to nearly thirty thousand. They are composed chiefly of 
the mixed race, whose paternal connection, though illegitimate, 
secured to them freedom at their birth, and subsequently the ad- 
vantages of an education more or less extensive. There are 
some blacks among them, however, who were free bom, or ob- 
tained their freedom at an early period, and have since, by great 
assiduity, obtained an honorable standing. 

During our stay in Barbados, we had many invitations to the 
houses of colored gentlemen, of which we were glad to avail 
oiuraelves whenever it was possible. At an early period after 
oar arrival, wp were invited to dine with Thomas Harris, Esq. 
He pditely sent his chaise for us, as he resided about a mile 
from our residence. At his table, we met two other colored 
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gentlemen, Mr. Thome of Bridgetown, and Mr. Prescod, a 
young gentleman of much intelligence and ability. There was 
also at the table a niece of Mr. Harris, a modest and highly in- 
teresting young lady. All the luxuries and delicacies of a tro- 
pical clime loaded the board — an epicurean variety of meats, 
flesh, fowl, and fish— of vegetables, pastries, fruits, and nuts, 
and that invariable accompaniment of a West India dinner, 
wine. 

The dinner was enlivened by an interesting and well-sustained 
conversation respecting the abolition of slavery, the present 
state of the colony, and its prospects for the future. Lively dis- 
cussions were maintained on points where there chanced to be a 
diflference of opinion, and we admired the liberality of the views 
which were thus elicited. We are certainly prepared to say, 
and that too without feeling that we draw any invidious distinc- 
tions, that in style of conversation, in ingenuity and abihty of ar- 
gument, this company would compare with any company of white 
gentlemen that we met in the i^and. In that circle of colcnred 
gentlemen were the keen sallies of wit, the admirable repartee, 
the satire now severe, now playful, upon the measures of the 
colonial government, the able exposure of aristocratic intoler- 
ance, of plantership chicanery, of plottings and counterplottings 
in high places — ^the strictures on the intrigues of the special ma- 
gistrates and managers — and withal, the just and indignant re- 
probation of the uniform oppressions which have disabled aUd 
crushed the colored people. 

The views of these gentlemen with regard to the present state 
of the island, we found to differ in some respects fix>m those of 
the planters and special magistrates. They seemed to regard 
both those classes of men with suspicion. The planters they 
represented as being still, at least the mass of them, under the 
mfluence of the strong habits of tyrannizing and cruelty which 
they formed during slavery. The prohibitions and penalties of 
the law are not suflicient to prevent occasional and even fi^ 
quent outbreakings of violence, so that the negroes even yet 
sufifer much of the rigor of slavery. In regard to the special 
magistrates, they allege that they are greatly controlled by the 
planters. They associate with the planters, dine with the 
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pUntere, lounge cm the planters' eofaLB, and many the planters* 
daughters. Such intimacies as these, the gentlemen very plausi- 
bly argued, could not exist without strongly biasing the magis« 
trates towards the planters, and rendering it almost impossible 
for them to administer equal justice to the poor apprentice, who, 
unfortunately, had no sumptuous dinners to give them, no luxu- 
rious sofas to offer them, nor dowered daughters to present in 
marriage. 

The gentlemen testified to the industry and subordination of 
the apprentices. Tiiey had improved the general cultivation of 
the island, and they were reaping for theur masters greater 
crops than they did while slaves. The whole company united 
in saying tliat many blessings had already resulted from the 
abohtion of slavery — ^imperfect as that abolition was. Real es- 
tate had advanced in value at least one third. The fear of insur- 
rection had been removed ; invasions of property, such as oc- 
curred during slavery, the firing of cane-fields, the demolition of 
houses, &c., were no longer apprehended. Marriage was 
spreading among the apprentices, and the general morals of the 
whole community, high and low, white, colored, and black, were 
rapidly improving. 

At ten o'clock we took leave of Mr. Harris and his mterest- 
ing friends. We retired with feelings of pride and gratification 
that we had been privileged to join a company which, though 
wearing the badge of a proscribed race, displayed in happy combi- 
nation, the treasures of genuine intelligence, and the graces of 
accomplished manners. We were happy to meet in that social 
circle a son of New England, and a graduate of one of her univer- 
sities. Mr. H. went to the West Indies a few months after the 
abolition of slavery. He took with him all the prejudices com- 
mon to our country, as well as a determined hostility to abo- 
lition principles and measures. A brief observation of the as- 
tonishing results of abolition in those islands, effectually dis- 
armed Imn of the latter, and made him the decided and zealous 
sdvocate of immediate emancipation. He established himself 
in business m Barbados, where he has been living the greater 
part of the time since he left his native countiy. His pr^ttdices 
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did not long survive his abandonment of anti-abolition senti- 
ments. We rejoiced to find him on the occasicm above referred 
to^ moving in the circle of colored society, with all the freedom 
of a familiar guest, and prepared most cordially to unite with us 
in the wish that all our prejudiced countiymen could witness 
similar exhibitions. 

The gentleman at whose table we had the pleasure to dine, 
was bom a slave, and remained such until he was seventeen yean 
of age. After obtaining his freedom^ he engaged as a clerk in 
a mercantile establishment, and soon attracted attention by hit 
business talents. About the saifte period he warmly espoused 
the cause oif the free colored peojde, who w^re doubly crush- 
ed under a load oi civil and political impositions, and a still hes^ 
vier one of prejudice. He sc^an made himself conspicuous by 
his manly defence of the rights of his brethren against the en- 
croachments of the public authorities, and incurred the marked 
displeasure of several influential charactens. After a protracted 
struggle for the civil inmiunities of the colored people, dunng 
which he repeatedly came into collision with public men, and 
was often arraigned before the public tribunals ; finding his la- 
bours ineffectual he left the island and went to England. He 
i^nt some time there and in France, moving on a footing of hoiw 
orable equality among the distinguished abolitionistB of those coun- 
tries. There, amid the free influences and the generoife sjmapa- 
thies which welcomed and surrounded him, — ^his whole character 
ripened in those manly graces and acc(»nplishments which now 
80 eminently distinguished him. 

Since his return to Barbados, Mr. H. has not taken so puMic a 
part in political controversies as he did formerly, but is by no 
means indifferent to pasong events. There is not, we ventore 
to say, witiiin the colony, a keener or more sagacious observer 
of its institutions, its public men and their measures. 

When witnessing the exhibitions of his manly sjurxt, and &• 
tening to his eloquent and glowing narratives of his struggles 
against the political oppressions which groimd to the dust himself 
aad his brethren, we could scarcely credit the fiuA that he was 
himself bom and reared to manhood— -a slatb. 

20 
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BSEAKFAST AT MB. THORNE's. 

• 

By invitation we took break&st with Mr. Joseph Thorne, 
whom we met at Mr. Harris's. Mr. T. resides in Bridgetown. 
In the parlor, we met two colored gentlemen — ^the Rev. Mr. 
Hamilton, a local Wesleyan preacher, and Mr. Cummins, a mer. 
chant of Bridgetown, mentioned in a previous chapter. W^ 
were struck with the scientific appearance of Mr. Thome's par- 
lor. On one side was a large library of religious, historical, and 
literary works, the selection of which displayed no small taste 
and judgment. On the opposite side of the room was a fine 
cabinet of minerals and shells. In one comer stood a number of 
curious relics of the aboriginal Caribs, such as bows and arrows, 
etc., together with interesting fossil remains. On the tops of the 
book-cases and mineral stand, were birds of rare species, pro- 
cured from the South American Continent The centre table 
was ornamented with shells, specimens of petrifactions, and ele- 
gantly bound books. The remainder of the furniture of the room 
was costly and elegant. Before break^ist two of Mr. Thome's 
children, little boys of six and four, stepped in to salute the com- 
pany. They were of a bright yellow, with slightly curled hair. 
When they had shaken hands with each of the company, they 
withdrew from the parlor and were seen no more. Their man- 
ners and demeanor indicated the teachings of an admirable 
mother, and we were not a httle curious to see tlie lady of whose 
taste and delicate sense of propriety we had witnessed so attrac- 
tive a specimen in her children. At the breakfast table we were 
introduced to Mrs. Thome, and we soon discovered from her 
dignified air, from the chaste and elevated style of hex conversa- 
tion, from her intelligence, modesty and refinement, that we 
were in the presence of a highly accomplished lady. The con- 
versation was chiefly on subjects connected with our mission. 
All spoke with great gratitude of the downfall of slavery. It was 
not the slaves alone that were interested in that event Politi- 
cal oppression, prejudice, and licentiousness had combined great- 
ly to degrade the colored community, but these evils were now 
gradually lessening, and would soon wholly disappear after the 
final extinction of slaveiy— the parent of them alL 
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Several facts were stated to show the great rise in the value of 
real estate since 1834. In one instance a gentleman bought a su- 
gar estate for nineteen thousand pounds sterling, and the very 
next year, after taking off a crop from which he realized a profit 
of three thousand pounds sterling, he sold the estate for thirty 
thousand pounds sterling. It has frequently happened within 
two years that persons wishing to purchase estates would en- 
quire the price of particular properties, and would hesitate to 
give what was demanded. Probably soon after they would re- 
turn to dose the bargain, and find that the price was ijicreased 
by several hundreds of pounds ; they would go away again, re- 
luctant to p;u*chase, and return a third time, when they would 
find the price again raised, and would finally be glad to buy at al- 
most any price. It was very difficult to purchase sugar estates 
now, whereas previous to the iabolition of slavery, they were, 
like the slaves, a drug in the market. 

Mr. Joseph Thome is a gentleman of forty-five, of a dark mu- 
latto complexion, with negro features and hair. He was horn a 
slave, and remained so until about twenty years of age. This fact 
we learned from the manager of the Belle estate, on which Mr. 
T. was bom and raised a slave. It was an interesting coinci- 
dence, that on the occasion of our yisit to the Belle estate we 
were indebted to Mr. Thome, the former property of that estate, 
for his horse and chaise, which he politely proffered to us. Mr. 
T. employs much of his time in laboring among the colored peo- 
ple in the town, and among the apprentices on the estates, in the 
capacity of lay-preacher. In this way he renders himself very 
usefiiL Being very competent, both by piety and talents, for the 
work, and possessing more perhaps than any missionary, the 
confidence of the. planters, he is admitted to many estates, to lec- 
ture the apprentices on religious and moral duties. Mr. T: is a 
member of the Episcopal church. 

BREAKFAST AT MR. FRESCOD's. 

« 

We next had the pleasure of breakfesting with Mr. Prescod. 
Our esteemed fiiend Mr. Harris, was of the company. Mr. P. 
is a young maA, but lately married. His wife and himself were 
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both liberally educated in England. He was the late editor of 
the New Times, a weekly paper established since the aboUtdon 
of slavery, and devoted chiefly to the interests of the colored 
community. It was the first periodical and the only one which 
advocated the rights of the colored people, and this it did witli 
the utmost feariiilness and independence. It holdly exposed op- 
piession, whether emanating from the government house or ori- 
ginating in the colonial assembly. The measures of all parties, 
and the conduct of every pubhc man, were subject to its scruti- 
ny, and when occasion required, to its stem rebuke. Mr. P. 
exhibits a thorough acquaintance with the politics of the country, 
and with the position of the various parties. He is familiar with 
the spirit and operations of the white gentry — far more so, it 
would seem, than many of his brethren who have been repeatedly 
deceived by their professions of increasing hberality, and their 
show of extending civil immunities, which after all proved to be 
practical nullities, and as such were denounced by Mr. P. at the 
outset. A few years ago the colored people mildly petitioned 
the legislature for a removal of their disabihties. Their remon- 
strance was too reasonable to be wholly disregarded. Something 
must be done which would at least bear the semblance of ^vor- 
ing the object of the petitioners. Accordingly the obnoxious 
clauses were repealed, and the colored people were admitted to 
the poUs. But the qualification was made three times greater 
than that required of white citizens. This virtually nullified the 
extension of privilege, and actually ccmfirmed the disabilities 
of which it was a pretended abrogation. The colored people, in 
their credulity, hailed the apparent enfiranchisement, and had a 
pubhc rejoicing on the occasion. But the delusion could not 
escape the discrimination of Mr. P. He detected it at once, and 
exposed it, and incurred the displeasure of the credulous people 
ci colour by refusing to participate in their premature rejoicings. 
He soon succeeded however in convincing his brethren that the 
new provision was a mockery of their wrongs, and that the as- 
sembly had only added insult to past injuries. Mr. P. now urged 
the colored people to be patient, as the great changes which were 
working in the colony must bring to them all the rights of which 
they had been so cruelly deprived. On the subject df prejudice 
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he spoke just as a man of keen sensibilities and manly spirit 
might be expected to speak, who had himself been its victim. 
He was accustomed to being flouted, scorned and ccmtemned by 
those whom be could not but regard as his inferiors both in native 
talents and education. He had submitfed to be forever debarred 
from offices which were filled by men far less worthy except in 
the single qualification of a white skirij which however was par- 
amount to all other virtues and acquirements ! He had seen 
himself and his aQComplished wif» excluded from the society of 
whites, though keenly conscious of their capacity to move and 
shine in the most elevated social circles. After all this, it may 
readily be conceived how Mr. P. would speak of prejudice. But 
while he spoke bitterly of the past, he was inspired with buoy- 
ancy of hope as he cast his eye to the future. He was confident 
that prejudice would disappear. It had already diminished very 
much, and it would ere long be wholly exterminated. 

Mr. p. gave a sprightly picture of the industry of the negroes. 
It was common, he said, to hear them called la^, but this watf 
not true. That they often appeared to, be indolent, especially 
those about the town, was true ; but it was either because they 
had no work to do, or were asked to work without reasonable 
wages. He had often been amused at their conduct, when soli- 
cited to do small jobs — such as carrying baggage, loading or 
miloading a vessel, or the like. If offered a vexy small compen« 
sation, as was generally the case at first, they would stretch 
themselves on the ground, and with a sleepy look, and lazy tone, 
would say, ** O, I can't do it, sir." Sometimes the applicants 
would turn away at once, thinking that they were unwilling to 
work, and cursing <*the lazy devils ;" but occasionally they would 
try the efficacy of ofiering a larger compensation* when instantly 
the negroes would spring to their feet, and the lounging inert 
mass would appear all activity. 

We are very willing to hold up Mr. P. as a specimen of what 
colored people generally may become with proper cultivation, or 
to use the language of one of their own number,* «* with free 
minds and space to rise." 

* Thomas C. Brown, who renounced col^aiafion, retained from 
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We havp purpoeely refirained from speakiDg of Mrs. P., lest 
any thing we should be willing to say respecting her, might 
•eem to be adulation. However, having alliKled to her, we will 
•ay that it has seldom fallen to our lot to meet with her supe- 
nor. 



BREAKFAST AT MR. LONDON BOURNE's. 

After what has been Baid*tn this chapter to try the patience 
and irritate the nerves of the prejudiced, if there should be such 
among our readers, they will doubtless deem it quite intolerable 
to be introduced, not as hitherto to a family in whose faces the 
lineaments and the complexiooi of the white man are discerni- 
ble, relieving the ebon hue, but to a household of genuine una- 
dulterated negroes. We .cordially accepted an invitation to 
break&st with Mr. London Bourne. If the reader's horror of 
amalgamation does not allow him to join us at the table, per- 
luips he will consent to retire to the parley-, whence, without fear 
of contamination, h& may safely view us through the folding 
doors, and note down our several positions around the board. 
At the head of the table presides, with much dignity, Mrs. 
Bourne ; at the end opposite sits Mr. Bourne — ^both of the glos- 
siest jet ; the thick matted hair of Mr. B. slightly frosted with 
age. He has an af&ble, open countenance, in which the radi- 
ance of an amiable spirit, and the lustre of a sprightly intellect, 
hai^y commingle, and illuminate the sable covering. On either 
hand of Mr. B. we at, occupying the posts of honor. On the 
light and left of Mrs. B., and at the opposite comers from us, sit 
two other gaests, one a colored merchant, and the other a young 
80Q.in4aw of Mr. B., whose &ce is the very double extract of 
Uackness ; for which his intelligence, the splendor of his dress, 
and the elegance of his manners, can make to be sure but slight 
atonement ! The middle seats are filled on the one side by an 
unmarried daughter of Mr. B., and on the other side by a pro- 
ainDg goQ of eleven, who is to start on the morrow for Edin- 

a disastrous and almost fatal expedition to Liberia, and afterwards 
wsnt to tlift West Indisi, in quest of a free country. 
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burgh, where he is to remain until he has received the honors 
of Scotland's hi hmed university. 

We shall doubtless be thought by some of our readers to glory 
in our shame. Be it so. We did glory in joining the company 
which we have just described. On the present occasion we had 
a fair opportunity of testing the merits of an unmixed negro 
party, and of determining how &r tBe various excellences of the 
gentlemen and ladies previously noticed were attributable to the 
admixture of English- blood. We are compelled in candor to 
say, that the coq>pany of blacks did not faJl a whit below those 
of the colored race in any respect We conversed on the same 
general topics, which, of course, were introduced wherever we 
went The gentlemen showed an intimate acquaintance with 
the state of the coloiiy, with the merits of the apprenticeship 
system, and with the movements of the colcmial government 
As for Mrs. B., she presided at the table with great ease, dignity, 
self-possession, and grace. Her occasional remarks, made with 
genuine modesty, indicated good sense and discrimination. 
Among other topics of conversation, prejudice was not forgotten. 
The company were inquisitive as to the extent of it in the United 
States! We informed them that it appeared to be strongest in 
those states which held no slaves, that it prevailed among pro- 
fessing Christians, and that it was most manifestly seen in the 
house of Grod. We also intimated, in as delicate a manner as 
possible, that in almost any part of the United States such a 
table-scene as we then presented would be reprobated and de- 
nounced, if indeed it escaped the summary vengeance of the 
mob. We were highly gratified with their views of the proper 
way for the colored people to act in respect to prejudice. They 
said they were peirsuaded that their policy was to wait patiently 
for the operation of those influences which were now at work 
fer the removal of prejudice. <* Social intercourse,*' they said 
** was not a thing to be gamed by pushing J* " They could not 
go to it, but it would come to them." It was for them, how- 
ever, to maintain an upright, dignified course, to be un^Knmly 
courteous, to seek the cultivation of their minds, and strive zeal- 
ously for substantial worth, and by such means, and such alone, 
'they could aid in overcoming prqudice. 
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Hr. Boume was a slave until he was twenty-three yeans old. 
He was purchased by his fiather, a free negro, who gave five 
hundred dollars for him. His mother and four brothers were 
boutght at the same time for the sum of two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. He spoke very kindly of his former master. 'By 
industry, honesty, and close attention to business, Mr. B. has 
now become a wealthy merchant He owns three stores in 
Bridgetown, hves in very genteel style in his own house, and is 
worth from twenty to thirty thousand dollars. He is highly re- 
spected by the merchants of Bridg<^own for his integrity and 
business talents. By what means Mr. B. has acquired so much 
general information, we are at a loss to conjecture. Although 
we did not ourselves need the evidence of his possessing extra- 
ordinary talents, industry, and perseverance, yet we are happy 
to present our readers with such tangible proofs — proofs whicii 
are read in every language, and which pass current in every 
nation. , 

The foregoing sketches are suflicient to give a general idea 
of the colored people of Barbados. Perchance we may have 
taken too much hberties with those whose hospitalities we en- 
joyed ; should this ever fell under their notice, we doubt not 
they will fuUy appreciate the motives which have actuated- us 
in making them public. We are only sorry, for their sakes, 
and especially for that of our cause, that the delineations are so 
imperfect That the above specimens are an exact hkeness of 
the mass of colored people we do not pretend ; but we do af- 
firm, that they are as true an index to the whole community, as 
the merchants, physicians,, and mechanics of any of our villages 
are to the entire population. We must say, also, that femihes 
of equal merit are by no means rare among the same peo- 
ple. We might mention many names which deservedly rank as 
high as those we have specified. One of the wealthiest mer- 
chants in Bridgetown is a colored genueman. He has his mer- 
cantile agents in England, English clerks in his employ, a branch 
establishment in the city, and superintends the concerns of an 
extensive and complicated business with distinguished ability and 
success. A large portion, if not a majority of the merchants of 
Bridgetown are colored. Some of the most popular instructors 
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are colored men and ladies, and one of these ranks high as a 
teacher of the ancient and modem languages. The most effi- 
cient and enterprising mechanics of the city, are colored and 
black men. There ia scarcely any line of business which is not 
either shared or engrossed by colored persons, if we accept that 
of barber. The only barber in Bridgetown is a white man. 

That 60 many of the colored people should have obtained 
wealth and education is matter of astonishment, when we con- 
sider the numerous discouragements with which they have ever 
been doomed to struggle. The paths of political distinction 
have been barret^ against them by an arbitraiy denial of the right 
of suffirage, and consequent ineligibility to office. Thus a large 
and powerAil class of incitements to mental effi>rt, which have 
been operating continually upon the whites, have never once 
' stirred the sensibilities nor waked the ambition of the colored 
community. Parents, however wealthy, had no inducement to 
educate their sons for the learned professions, since no force of 
talent nor extent of acquirement could hope to brake down the 
granite walls and iron bars which prejudice had erected round 
the pulpit, the bar and the bench. From the same cause there 
was very little encouragement to acquire property, to seek edu- 
cation, to labor for the graces of cultivated manners, or even to 
aspire to ordinary respectability, since not even the poor favor 
of social intercourse with the whites, of participating in the 
civilities and courtesies of every day life, was granted them. 

The crushing power of a prevailing licentiousness, has also 
been added to the other discouragements of the colored people. 
Why should parents labor to amass wealth enough, and much 
of course it required, to send their daughters to Europe to re- 
ceive their educations, if they were to return only to become 
the victims of an all-whelming concubinism ! It is a fact, that 
in many cases young ladies, who have been sent to England to 
receive education, have, after accomplishing themselves in all the 
graces of womanhood, returned to the island to become the con- 
cubines of white men; Hitherto this vice has swept over the 
colored community, gathering its repeated .conscriptions of 
beauty and innocence irom the highest as well as the lowest 
families. Colored ladies have been taught to believe that it wm 
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more honorable, and quite as virtuous, to be the kept mistreases 
of tohUe gentlemen^ than the lawfully wedded wives of colored 
men. We repeat the remark, that the actual progress which 
the colored people of Barbados have made, while laboring under 
so many depressing influences, should excite our astonishment — 
and, we add, our admiration too. Our acquaintance with this 
people was at a very interesting period — ^just when they were 
beginning to be relieved from these discouragements, and to 
feel the regenerating spirit of a new era. It was to us like 
walking through a garden in the early spring. We could see 
the young buds of hope, the first bursts of ambition, the early 
up-shoots of confident aspiration, and occasionally the opening 
bloom of assurance. The star of hope had risen upon ' the co- 
lored people, and they were beginning to realize that their day 
had come. The long winter of their woes was melting into ' 
'< glorious summer.'' Civil immunities and political privileges 
were just before thein, the learned professions were opening to 
them, social equality and honorable domestic connections would 
soon be theirs. • Parents were making fresh efibrts to establish 
schools for their children, and to send the choicest of their sons 
and daughters to England. They rejoiced in the privileges they 
were securing, and they anticipated with virtuous pride the free 
access of their children to all the fields of enterprise, all the 
paths of honest emulation, and all the eminences of distinction. 

We remark in conclusion, that the forbearance of the colored 
people of Barbados under their complicated wrongs, is worthy 
of all admiration. Allied, as many of them are, to the first 
families of the island, and gifted as they are with every suscep- 
tibility to feel disgrace, it is a marvel that they have not indig- 
nantly cast off the yoke and demanded their political rightg. 
Their wrongs have been unprovoked on their part, and unnatu- 
ral on the part of those who have inflicted them — in many cases 
the guilty authors of their being. The patience and endurance 
of the sufferers under such circumstances are unexampled, ex- 
cept by the conduct of the slaves, who, though still more wronged, 
were, if possible, still more patient. 

We regret to add, that until lately, the colored people of Bar- 
bados have been flea: in the back ground in the cause of abolition. 
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and oven now, the majority of them are either indiflferent, or ac- 
tually hostile to emancipation. They have no fellow feeling 
with the slave. In fact, they have had prejudices against the 
negroes no less bitter than those which the whites have cxer- 
cised toward .them. There are many honorable exceptions to 
this, as has already been shown ; but such, we are assured, is 
the general fact.* 



CHAPTER IV. 

BABBADOS A s' I T WAS, AND IS. 

According to the declaration of one of the special magis- 
trates; " Barbados has long been distinguished for its devotion 
to slavery." There is probably no portion of the globe where 
slave-holding, slave-driving, and slave-labor, have been reduced 
to a more perfect system. 

The records of slavery in Barbados are stained with bloody 
atrocities. The planters uniformly spoke of slavery as a system 
of cruelties ; but they expressed themselves in general terms. 
Prom colored gentlemen we learned some particulars, a few of 
which we give. To most of the following facts the narrators 

♦ We are here reminded, by the force of contrast, of the noble 
spirit manifested by the free colored people of our own country. 
As early as 1817, a numerous body of them in Philadelphia, with 
the venerable James Forten at their head, pledged themselves to 
the cause of the slave in the following sublime* sentiment, which 
deserves to be engraven to their glory on the granite of our ** ever, 
lasting hills ** — ** Resolved, That we never will separate ourselves 
voluntarily from the slave population in this country ; they are our 
brethren by the ties of consanguinity, of suffering, and of wrong ; 
and we feel that there is more virtue in suffering privations with 
them, than enjoying /an«ie(/ advantages for a season.*' 

We believe that this resolution embodies the feelings and deter- 
minations of the free colored people generally in the free states. 
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were themselves eye witnesses, and all of them happened in 
their day and were fresh in their memories. 

The slaves were not unfrequently worked in the streets of 
Bridgetown with chains on their wrists and ancles. Flogging 
on the estates and in the tewn, was no less public than frequent, 
and there was an utter shamelessness often in the manner of its 
infliction. Even women were stripped naked on the sides of the 
streets, and their backs lacerated with the whip. It was a com^ 
mon practice, when a slave offended a white man, for the master 
to send for a public whipper, and order him to take the slave be- 
fore the door of the person offended, and flog him till the latter 
was satisfied. White females would order their male slaves to 
be stripped naked in their presence and flogged, while they would 
look on to see that their orders were faithfully executed. Mr. 
•Prescod mentioned an instance which he himself witnessed near 
Bridgetown. He had seen an aged female slave, stripped and 
whipped by her own son, a child of twelve, at the command of 
the mistress. As the boy was small, the mother was obliged to get 
down upon her hands and knees, so that the child could inflict the 
blows on her naked person with a rod. This was done on the public 
highway, before the mistress's door. Mr. T. well remembered 
when it was lawful for any man to shoot down his slave, under 
no greater penalty than twenty-five pounds currency ; and he 
knew of cases in which this had been done. Just aftei* the in- 
surrection in 1816, white men made a regular sport of shooting 
negroes. Mr. T. mentioned one case. A young man had sworn 
that he would kill ten negroes before a certain time. When he 
had shot nine he went to take breakfast with a neighbor, and 
carried his gun along. The first slave he met on the estate, he 
accused of being concerned in the rebellion. The negro pro- 
tested that he was innocent, and begged for mercy. The man 
tdd him to be gone, and as he turned to go away, he shot him 
dead. Having fulfilled his bloody pledge, tlie young knight ate 
his break&st with a relish. Mr. H. said that a planter once, in 
a time of perfect peace, went to his door and called one of his 
slaves. The negro made some reply which the master construed 
into insolence, and in a great rage he swore if he did not come 
to him immediately he would shoot him. The man replied he 
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hoped maesa wan't in earnest *I11 show you whether I am in 
earnest,' said the master, and with that he levelled his rifle, took 
deliberate aim, and shot the negro on the spot He died imme- 
diately. Though great efibrts were made by a few colored men 
to bring the murderer to punishment, they were all inefiectual. 
The evidence against him was dear enough, but the influence 
in his favor was so strong that he finally escaped. 

Dungeons were built on aU the estates, and they were often 
abominably filthy, and infested with loathsome and venomous 
vermin. For slight oflfences the slaves were thrust into these 
prisons for several successive nights — ^being dragged out every 
morning to work during the day. Various modes of torture were 
employed upon those who were consigned to the dungeon. There 
were stocks for their feet, and there were staples in the floor for 
the ancles and wrists, placed in such a position as to keep the 
victim stretched out and lying on his &ce. Mr. H. described one 
mode which was called the cabin, A narrow board, oniy wide 
enough for a man to lie upon, was fixed in an inclined position, 
and elevated considerably above the ground. The offending 
i^ve was made to lay upon this board, and a strong rope or chain, 
was tied about his neck and fastened to the ceiling. It was so 
arranged, that if he should fall from the plank, he would inevit- 
ably hang by his neck. Lying in this position all night, he was 
more likely than not to M asleep, and then there were ninety- 
nine chances to one that he would roll off his narrow bed and 
be killed before he could awake, or have time to extricate him- 
self. Peradventure this is the explanation of the anxiety Mr. 
■ ■ of ■ i used to feel, when he had confined one of his 
slaves in the dungeon. He stated that he would frequently wake 
up in the night, was restless, and couldn't sleep, from fear that 
the prisoner would kiU himself before morning. 
. It was common for the planters of Barbados, like those of 
Antigua, to declare that the greatest blessing of abolition to 
them, was that it relieved them from the disagreeable work of 
flogging the negroes. We had the unsolicited testimony of a 
planter, that slave mothers frequently po»oned, and otherwise 
murdered, their young in&nts, to rid them of a life of slavery. 
What a horrible comment this upon the cruelties of slaveiy ! 

21 
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Scarce has the mother given birth to her child, when she becomes 
its murderer. The slave-mother's joy begins, not like that of 
other mothers, when « a man is bom into the world,'' but when 
her in&nt is hurried out of existence, and its first faiint cry is 
hushed in the silence of death ! Why this perversion of nature 1 
Ah, that mother knows the agonies, the torments, the wasting 
woes, of a life of slavery, and by the bowels of a mother's love, 
and the yearnings of a mother's pity, she resolves that her babe 
shall never know the same. O, estimate who can, how many 
groans have gone up from the cane field, firom the boiling-house, 
from around the wind mill, from the bye paths, from the shade 
of every tree, from the recesses of every dungeon ! 

Colonel Barrow, of Edgecome estate, declared, that the habit 
of flogging was so strong among the overseers and book-keepers, 
that even now they frequently indulge it in the face of penalties 
and at the risk of forfeiting their place. 

The descriptions which the special magistrates give of the 
lower class of overseers and the managers of the petty estates, 
furnish data enough for judging of the manner in which they 
would be likely to act when clothed with arbitrary power. They 
are " a low order of men," ** without education," « trained up 
to use the whip," "knowing nothing else save the art of flogging," 
" ready at any time to perjure themselves in any matter where 
a negro is concerned," &c. Now, may we not ask what but 
cruelty, the most monstrous, could be expected under a system 
where siuifi men were constituted law makers, judges, and exe- 
cutioners ? 

From the foregoing &cts, and the still stronger circumstantial 
evidence, we leave the reader to judge for himself as to the 
amount of cruelty attendant upon "the reign of terror," in Bar- 
bados. We must, however, mention one qualification, without 
which a wrong impression may be made. It has already been 
remarked that Barbados has, more than any other island, re- 
duced slave labor and sugar cultivation to a regular S3rstem. 
This the planters have been compelled to do firom the denseness 
of their population, the smallness of their territory, the &ct that 
the land was all occupied, and still more because the island, from 
long continued ciiltiYation, was partly worn out A prominent 
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feature in their system was, theoretically at least, good bodily 
treatment of the slaves, good feeding, attention to mothers, to 
pregnant women, and to children, in order that the estates might 
always be kept tveU stocked ivilh good^conditioned negroes. They 
were cankered the best managers, who increased the population 
of the estates most rapidly, and often premiums were given by 
the attorneys to such managers. Another feature in the Barba- 
dos system was to raise sufficient provisions in the island to 
maintain the slaves, or, in planter's phrase, to feed the stocky with- 
out being dependent upon foreign countries. This made the 
supplies of the slaves more certain and more abundant. From 
several circumstances in the condition of Barbados, it is mani- 
fest, that there were fewer motives to cruelty there than existed 
in other islands. First, the slave population was abundant, tlien 
the whole of the island was under cultivation, and again the lands 
were old and becoming exhausted. Now, if either one of these 
things had not been true, if the number of slaves had been inad- 
equate to the cultivation, or if vast tracts of land, as in Jamaica, 
Trinidad, and Demerara, had been uncultivated, or were being 
brought into cultivation ; or, again, if the lands under cultivation 
had been iresh and fertile, so as to bear pushing^ then it is plain 
that there would have been inducements to hard driving, which, 
as the case was, did not exist 

Such is a partial view of Barbados as it teas, touching the 
matter of cruelty. We say partial, for we have omitted to men- 
tion the selling of slaves from one estate to another, whereby 
families were separated, almost as effectually as though an 
ocean intervened. We have omitted to notice the transporta- 
tion of slaves to Trinidad, Berbice, and Demerara, which was 
made an open traffic until prohibited in 1827, and was afterwards 
continued with but little abatement by evasions of the law. 

From the painful contemplation of all this outrage and wrong, 
the mind is relieved by turning to the present state of the colo- 
ny. It cannot be denied that much oppression grows out of the 
apprenticeship system, both from its essential nature, and from 
the want of virtuous principle and independence in the men who 
administer it. Yet it is certainly true that there has been a very 
great diminution in the amount of actual cruelty. The total 
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abolition of flogging on the estates, the prohibition to use the 
dungeons, and depriving the masters, managers, overseers and 
drivers, of the right to punish in any case, or in any way what- 
ever, leave no room for doubt on this subject It is true, that 
the laws are often violated, but this can only take place in 
cases of excessive passion, and it is not likely to be a very fre- 
quent occurrence. The penalty of the law is so heavy,* and 
the chances of detectionf are so great, that in all ordinary cir- 
cumstances they will be a sufficient security against the violence 
of the master. On the other hand, the special magistrates them- 
selves seldom use the whip, but resort toother modes of punish- 
ment less cruel and degrading. Besides, it is manifest that if 
they did use the whip and were ever so cruelly disposed, it 
would be physically impossible for them to inflict as much sufiTer- 
ing as the drivers could during slavery, on account of the vast 
numbers over whom they preside. We learned from the ap- 
prentices themselves, by conversing with them, that their con- 
dition, in respect to treatment, is incomparably better than it 
was during slavery. We were satisfied from our observations 
and inquiries, that the planters, at least the more extensive and 
enlightened ones, conduct their estates on different principles 
from those formerly followed. Before the abolition of slavery, 
they regarded the whip as absolutely necessary to the cultiva- 
tion of sugar, and hence they uniformly used it, and loudly de- 
precated its abolition as being their certain ruin. But since the 
whip has been abolished, and the planters have found that the 
negroes continue, nevertheless, industrious and subordinate, they 
have changed their measures, partly from necessity, partly from 
policy, and have adopted a conciliatory course. 

Barbados was not without its insurrections during slavery. 
Although not very frequent, they left upon the minds of the 
white colonists this conviction, (repeatedly expressed to us by 
planters and others,) that slavery and reheUions are inseparable. 

* A fine of sixteen dollars for the first assault, and the liberation 
of the apprentice after the second. 

t Through the complaint of the apprentice to the special ma. 
gistrate. 
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The last widely extended insurrection occurred in 1816, in the 
eastern part of the island. Some of the particulars were given 
us by a planter who resided in that region, and suffered by it 
great loss of property. The plot was so cautiously laid, and 
kept so secret, that no one suspected it The planter observed 
that if any one had told him that such a thing was brewing ten 
minutes before it burst forth, he would not have credited the 
statement. It began with firing the cane-fields. A signal was 
given by a man setting fire to a pile of trash on an elevated 
spot, when instantly the fires broke out in eveiy direction, and 
in less than a half hour, more than one hundred estates were in 
flames. The planters and their families, in the utmost alarm, 
either fled into other parts of the island, or seized their arms 
and hurriedly mustered in self-defence. Meanwhile the negroes, 
who had banded themselves in numerous companies, took ad- 
vantage of the general consternation, proceeded to the deserted 
mansions of the planters, broke down the doors, battered in the 
windows, destroyed all the fiimiture, and carried away the pro- 
vision stores to their own houses. 

These ravages continued for three days, during which, the 
slaves flocked together in increasing numbers ; in one place 
there were several thousands assembled. Above five hundred 
of the insurgents were shot down by the militia, before they 
could be arrested. The destruction of property during the re- 
bellion was loosely estimated at many hundred tiiousand pounds. 
The canes on many estates were almost wholly burned ; so 
that extensive properties, which ordinarily yielded firom two to 
three hundred hogsheads, did not make more than fifteen or 
twenty. 

Our informant mentioned two circumstances which he con- 
sidered remarkable. One was, that the insurgents never touch- 
ed the property of the estates to which they severally belonged ; 
but went to the neighboring or more distant estates. The other 
was, that during the whole insurrection the negroes did no t make 
a single attempt to destroy life. On the other hand, the sacri- 
fice of negroes durmg the rebellion, and subsequent to it, was 
appalling. It was a long time before the white man's thirat for 
blood could be satiated. 

21» 
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No general insurrection occurred after this one. However, 
as late as 1823, the proprietor of Mount Wilton — ^the noblest 
estate in the island-^^vi^as murdered by his slaves in a most hor- 
rid manner. A number of men entered his bed-chamber at 
night He awoke ere they reached him, and grasped his sword, 
which always hung by his bed, but it was wrested from his 
hand, and he was mangled and killed. His death was caused 
by his cruelties, and especially by his extreme licentwusness. All 
the females on this estate were made successively the victims 
of his lust This, together with his cruelties, so incensed the 
men, that they determined to murder the wretch. Several dl 
them were publicly executed. 

Next to die actual occurrence of rebellions, the fear cf them 
deserves to be enumerated among the evils which slavery en- 
tailed upon Barbados. The dread of hurricanes to the people of 
Barbados is tolerable in comparison with the irrepressible ap- 
prehensions of bloody rebellions. A planter told us that he sel- 
dom went to bed without thinking he might be murdered before 
morning. 

But now the whites are satisfied that slavery was the sole in- 
stigator of rebellions, and since its removal they have no fear on 
this score. 

Licentiousness was another of the fruits of slavery. It will be 
difficult to give to the reader a proper conception of the preva- 
lence of this vice in Barbados, and of the consequent demorali- 
zation. A numerous colored population were both the of&pring 
and the victims of it On a very moderate calculation, nineteen- 
twentieths of the present adult colored race are illegitimate. 
Concubinage was practised among the highest classes. Young 
merchants and others who were unmarried, on first going to 
the island, regularly engaged colored females to live with them 
as housekeepers and mistresses, and it was not unusual for a 
man to have more than one. The children of these connections 
usually sat with the mothers at the lather's table, though when 
the gentlemen had ccmipany, neither mothers nor children 
made their appearance. To such conduct no disgrace was at- 
tachod, nor was any shame felt by either party. We were 
assured that there are in Bridgetown, cdored ladies of «re- 
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spectabilily," who, though never married, have large femiliefl of 
children whose different surnames indicate their difference of 
parentage, but who probably do not know their fathers by any 
other token. These remarks apply to the towns. The morals 
of the estates were still more deplorable. The managers and 
overseers, commonly unmarried, left no female virtue unat- 
tempted. Rewards sometimes, but oftener the whip, or the 
dungeon, gave them the mastery in point of fact, which the laws 
allowed in theory. To the slaves marriage was scarcely known. 
They followed the example of the master, and were ready to 
minister to his lust The mass of mulatto population grew 
paler as it multiplied, and catching the refinement along with 
the tint of civilization, waged a war upon marriage which had 
well nigh expelled it from the island. Such was Barbados under 
the auspices of slavery. 

Although these evils still exist, yet, since the abohtion of 
slavery, there is one symptom of returning purity, the sense of 
shame. Concubinage is becoming disreputable. The colored 
females are growing in self-respect, and are beginm'ng to se^k 
regular connections with colored men. They begin to feel (to 
use the language of one of them) that the light is come^ and that 
they can no longer have the apology of ignorance to plead lor 
their sin. It is the prevailing impression among whites, colored, 
and blacks, that open licentiousness cannot long survive slavery. 

Prejudice was another of the concomitants of slavery. Bar- 
bados was proverbial for it As far as was practicable, the co- 
lored people were excluded from all business connections ; though 
merchants were compelled to make clerks of them for want of 
better, that is, whiter ones. Colored merchants of wealth were 
shut out of the merchants' exchange, though possessed of untar- 
nished integrity, while white men were admitted as subscribers 
without regard to character. It was not a little remarkable that 
the rooms occupied as the merchants' exchange were rented 
fix)m a colored gentleman, or more properly a negro f^ who, 
though himself a merchant of extensive business at home and 

* Mr. London Bourne, the merchant mentioned in the Dreyioas 
ehapter. 
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abroad, and occupying the floor below with a store, was not 
fufiered to set his foot within them. This merchant, it will be 
remembered, is educating a son for a learned profession at the 
University of Edinburgh. Colored gentlemen were not allowed 
to become members of literary associations, nor subscribers to 
the town libraries. Social intercourse was utterly interdicted. 
To visit the houses of such men as we have already mentioned 
in a previous chapter, and especially to sit down at their tables, 
would have been a loss of caste ; although the gentry were at 
the same time living with colored concubines. But most of all 
did this wicked prejudice delight to display itself in the churches. 
Originally, we believe, the despised color was confined to the 
galleries, afterwards it was admitted to the seats under the gal- 
leries, and ultimately it was allowed to extend to the body pews 
below the cross aisle. If perchance one of the proscribed class 
should ignorantly stray beyond these precincts, and take a seat 
above the cross aisle, he was instantly, if not forcibly, removed. 
Every opportunity was maliciously seized to taunt the colored 
people with their complexion. A gentleman of the highest worth 
stated that several years ago he applied to the proper officer 
for a license to be married. The license was accordingly made 
out and handed to him. It was expressed in the following in- 
sulting style : « T H » F. M., is licensed to marry 

H L- — i F. C. W." The initials F. M. stood for free 

mulatto, and F. C. W. for free colored woman ! The gentleman 
took his knife and cut out these initials ; and was then threaten- 
ed with a prosecution for forging his license ! 

It must be admitted that this cruel feeling still exists in Bar- 
bados. Prejudice is the last viper of the slavery-gendered brood 
that dies. But it is evidently growing weaker. This the reader 
will infer from several facts already stated. The colored people 
themselves are indulging sanguine hopes that prejudice wiU 
shortly die away. They could discover a bending on the part 
of the whites, and an apparent readiness to concede much 'of the 
ground hitherto withheld. They informed us that they had re- 
ceived intimations that they might be admitted as subscribers to 
the merchants' exchange iif they would apply ; but they were in 
no hurry to make the advances themselves. They felt assured 
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that not only business equality, but social equality, would soon 
be theirs, and were waiting patiently for the course of events to 
bring them. They have too much self-respect to sue for the 
consideration of their white neighbors, or to accept it as a con- 
descension and £aivor, when by a Uttle patience they might ob- 
tain it on more honorable temuu It will doubtless be found in 
Barbados, as it has been in other countries — and perchance to 
the mortification of some lordlings — ^that freedom is a mighty 
levcUer of human distinctions. The pyramid of pride and preju- 
dice which slavery had upreared there, must soon crumble in the 
dust 

Indolence and inefficiency among the whUes^ was another pro- 
minent feature in slaveholding Barbados. Enterprise, public and 
personal, has long been a stranger to the island. Internal im- 
provements, such as the laying and repairing of roads, the erec- 
tion of bridges, building wharves, piers, &c., were either wholly 
neglected, or conducted in such a listless manner as to be a bur- 
lesque on the name of business. It was a standing task, re- 
quiring the combined energy of the island, to repair the dam- 
ages of one hurricane before another came. The following cir- 
cumstance was told us, by one of the shrewdest observers of 
men and things with whom we met in Barbados. On the south- 
eastern coast of the island there is a low point running far out 
into the sea, endangering all vessels navigated by persons not 
well acquainted with the island. Many vessels have been 
wrecked upon it in the attempt to make Bridgetown from the 
windward. From time immemonal, it has been in contempla- 
tion to erect a light-house on that point Every time a vessel 
has been wrecked, the whole island has been agog for a light- 
house. Public meetings were called, and eloquent speeches 
made, and resolutions passed, to proceed to the work forthwith. 
Bills were introduced into the assembly, long speeches made, 
and appropriations voted commensurate with the stupendous un- 
dertaking. There the matter ended, and the excitement died 
away, only to be revived by another wreck, when a similar scene 
would ensue. The light-house is not built to this day. In per- 
sonal activity, the Barbadians are as sadly deficient as in public 
spirit London is said to have scores of wealthy merchants who 
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have never been beyond its limits, nor once snuf^ the country 
air. Bridgetown, we should think, is in this respect as deserv- 
ing of the name Little London, as Barbados is of the title 
« Little England," which it proudly assumes. We were credi- 
ibly informed that there were merchants in Bridgetown who 
had never been off the island ioftheir hves, nor more than five 
or six miles into the country. The sum total of their locomo- 
tion might be said to he, turning softly to one side of their 
chairs, and then softly to the other. Having no personal cares 
to harass them, and no political questions to agitate them — ^hav- 
ing no extended speculations to push, and no public enterprises 
to prosecute, (save occasigpaJly when a wreck on the southern 
point throws them into a ferment,) the lives of the higher 
classes seem a perfect blank, as it regards every thing manly. 
Their thoughts are chiefly occupied with sensual pleasure, an- 
ticipated or enjoyed. The centre of existence to them is the 
dmner-idble, 

** They eat and drink and sleep, and then — 
Eat and drink and sleep again.*' 

That the abohtion of slavery has laid the foundation for a re- 
form in this respect, there can he no doubt. The indolence 
and inefficiency of the white community has grown out of slav- 
ery. It is the legitimate offspring of oppression everywhere — 
one of the burning curses which it never fails to visit upon its 
supporters. It may be seriously doubted, however, whether in 
Barbados this evil will terminate with its cause. There is 
there such a superabundance of the laboring population, that 
for a long time to come, labor must be very cheap, and the 
habitually indolent will doubtless prefer employing others to 
work for them, than to work themselves. If, therefore, we 
should not see an active spirit of enterprise at once kindling 
among the Barbadians, if the light-Jumse should not be hutU for 
a qaarter cf a century to come, it need not excite our astonish- 
ment 

We heard not a HtUe concerning the expected distress of 
those white femilies whose property consisted chiefly of slaves. 
There were many such famiUes, who have hitherto Hved re- 
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spectably and independently by hiring out their slaves. After 
1840, these will be deprived of all their property, and will have 
no means of support whatever. As they mhU consider it de- 
grading to work, and still more so to beg, they wiU be thrown 
into extremely embarrassing circumstances. It is thought that 
many of this class will leave^4he country, and seek a home 
where they will not be ashamed to work for their subsistence. 
We were forcibly reminded of the oft alleged objection to eman- 
cipation in the United States, that it would impoverish many 
excellent families in the South, and drive delicate females to 
the distaff and the wash-tub, whose hands have never been 
used to any thing — rougher than the cowhide. Much sympathy 
has been awakened in the North 1^y such appeals, and vast 
numbers have been led by them to conclude that it is better for 
millions of slaves to famish in eternal bondage, than that a few 
white families, here and there scattered over the South, should 
be reduced to the humiliation of toorking, 

HostUUy to emaTicipation prevailed in Barbados. That island 
has always been peculiarly attached to slavery. From the be- 
ginning of the anti-slavery agitations in England, the Barbadians 
distinguished themselves by their inveterate opposition. As the 
grand result approximated they increased their resistance. They 
appealed, remonstrated, begged, threatened, deprecated, and 
imprecated. They continually protested that abolition would 
ruin the colony— that the negroes could never be brought to 
work— especially to raise sugar — without the whip. They both 
besought and demanded of the English that they should cease 
their interference with their private aftairs and personal property. 

Again and again they informed them that they were wholly 
disqualified, by their distance from the colonies, and their igno- 
rance of the subject, to do any thing respecting it, and they 
were entreated to leave the whole matter with the colonies, who 
alone could judge as to the best tune and manner of moving, or 
whether it was proper to move at all. 

We were assured that there was not a single planter in Bar- 
bados who was known to be in favor of abolition, before it took 
place ; if, however, there had been one such, he would not have 
dared to avow his sentiments. The anti-slavery party in Eng- 
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had were detested ; no epithets were too vile for them — no 
curses too bitter. It was a Barbadian lady who once exclaimed 
in a public company in England, ♦« O, I wish we had Wilber- 
force in the West Indies, I would be one of the very first to tear 
his heart out !" If such a felon wish could escape the lips of a 
female, and that too amid the awing influence of English society, 
what may we conclude were the feelings of planters and drivers 
on the island ! 

The opposition was maintained even after the abolition of 
slavery ; and there was no colony, save Jamaica, with which 
the English government had so much trouble in arranging the 
provisions and conditions^under which abolition was to take 
place. 

From statements already made, the reader wiU see how great 
a change has come over the feelings of the planters. 

He has followed us through this and the preceding chapters, 
he has seen tranquillity taking the place of insurrections, a sense 
of security succeeding to glooiny forebodings, and public order 
supplanting mob law ; he has seen subordination to authority, 
peaceMness, industry, and increasing morality, characterizing 
the negro population ; he has seen property rising in value, crime 
lessening, e3q[>ense8 of labcn* diminishing, tibe whole island bloom- 
ing with unexampled cultivation, and waving with crops unpre- 
cedented in the memory of its inhabitants ; above all, he has 
seen licentiousness decreasing, prejudice fading away, marriage 
extending, education spreading, and religion preparing to multi- 
pfy her churches and missionaries over the land. 

These ste the blessings of abolitiwt— J^gT^n only, and but 
partially realized as yet, but promising a rich maturity in time 
to com** ^fter the work of freedom shall have been completed 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE APPRENTICESHIP STSTEM. 

The nature of the apprenticeship ^stem may he learned 
tx>m the following abstract of ito provisions, relative to the three 
parties chiefly concerned in its operation — ^the special magis- 
trate, the master, and the apprentice. 

PROVISIOKS RESPECTING THE SPECIAL MAGIS- 
TRATES. 

1. They must be disconnected YrUk planters and plantership, 
that they may be independent of all colonial parties and inter- 
ests whatever. 

2. The special magistrates adjudicate only in cases where 
the master and apprentice are parties. Oflences committed by 
apprentices against any person not connected with the estates 
on which they live, come under the cognizance of the local 
magistrates or of higher courts. 

3. The special justices sit three days in the week at their 
offices, where all complaints are carried, both by the master and 
apprentice. The magistrates do not go to the estate, either to 
try or to punish offenders. Besides the three days the magis- 
trates are required to be at home every Saturday, (that being 
the day on which the apprentices are disengaged,) to give friend- 
ly advice and instruction on points of law and personal rights to 
all apprentices who may call. 

PROVISIONS RESPECTING THE MASTER. 

1. The master is allowed the gratuitous labor of the appren- 
tice for forty-five hours each week. The several islands were 
permitted by the English government to make such a division 
of this time as local circumstances might seem to require. In 
some islands, as for instance in St Christopher's and Tortola, it 
is spread over six days of the week in proportions of seven and 
a half hours per day, thus leaving the apprentice mere shreds of 

22 
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time in which he can accomplish nothing for himself In Bar- 
bados, the forty-five hours is confined within five days, in por- 
tions of nine hours per day. 

2, The allowances of food continue the same as during sla- 
very, excepting that now the master may give, instead of the 
allowance, a third of an acre to each apprentice, hut then he 
must also grant an additional day every week for the cultivaticHi 
of this land. 

3. The master has no power whatever to punish. A planter 
observed, << if I command my butler to stand for half an hour on 
the parlor floor, and it can be proved that £ designed it as a 
punishment, I may be fined for it." The penalty for the first 
oflbnce (punishing an apprentice) is a fine of five pounds cur- 
rency, or sixteen dollars, and imprisonment if the punishment 
was cruel. For a second ofibnce the apprentice is set fi-ee. 

Masters frequently do punish their apprentices in despUe qfdU 
fenaUies, A case in point occurred not long since, in Bridge- 
town. A lady owned a handsome young mulatto woman, who 
had a bcautifid head of hair of which she was very proud. The 
servant did something displeasing to her mistress, and thd latter 
in a rage shaved off her hair close to her head. The giri com- 
plained to the special magistrate, and procured an immediate 
release from her mistress's service. 

4 It is the duty of the master to make complaint to the spe- 
cial magistrate. When the master chooses to take the puni^ 
ment into his own hand, the apprentice has a right to complain. 
5. The master is obliged to sell the remainder of the appren- 
tice's term, whenever the apprentice signifies a wish to buy it 
If the parties cannot agree about the price, the special magis- 
trate, in connection with two local magistrates, appraises the 
latter, and the master is bound to take the amount of the ap- 
praisement, whatever that is. Instances of apprentices pur- 
chasing themselves are quite fi'equent, notwithstanding the term 
of service is now so short, extending only to August, 1840. 
The value of an apprentice varies firom thirty to one hundred 
dollars. 
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PBOVISIONS BBSPKCTINa THE APPBKNTIOB. 

1. He has the whole of Saturday, and the remnants of the 
other five days, after giving nine hours to the master. 

2. The lahor does not hegin so early, nor continue so late as 
during slavery. Instead of half past four or five o'clock, the ap- 
prentices are called out at ax o'clock in the morning. They 
then work till seven, have an hour for hreakfest, again work 
from eight to twelve, have a respite of two hours, and then work 
till six o'clock. 

3. If an apprentice hires his time from his master, as is not 
unfrequently the case, especially among the non-praedials, he 
pays a dollar a week, which is two thirds, or at least one half 
of his earnings. 

4. If the apprentice has a complaint to make against his 
master, he mu^ either make it during his own time, or if he 
prefers to go to the magistrate during work hours, he must ask 
his master for a pass. If his master refuse to give him one, he 
can then go without it. 

5. There is an unjustifiable inequality in the apprentice laws, 
which was pointed out by one of the special magistrates. The 
master is punishable only for cruelty or corporeal inflictions, 
whereas the apprentice is punishable for a variety of offences, 
such as idleness, stealing, insubordination, insolence, &c. The 
master may be as insolent and abusive as he chooses to be, and 
the slave can have no redress. 

6. Hard labor, solitary confinement, and the treadmill, are 
the principal modes of punishment Shaving the head is some- 
times resorted to. A very severe punishment firequently adopt- 
ed, is requiring the apprentice to make up for the time during 
which he is confined. If he is committed for ten working days, 
he must give the master ten successive Saturdays. 

This last regulation is particularly oppressive and palpably 
unjust It matters not how slight the offence may have been, 
it is discretionary with the special magistrates to mulct the ap- 
prentice of his Saturdays. This provision really would appear 
to have been made expressly for the purpose of depriving the 
apprentices of their own time. It is a direct inducement to the 
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master to complain. If the apprentice has been absent from 
his work but an hour, the magistrate may sentence him to give 
a whde day in return ; consequently the master is encouraged 
to mark the slightest omission, and to complain of it whether it 
was unavoidable or not 

The design of the Affbenticeshif. — It is a serious ques- 
tion with a portion of the colonists, whether or not the ap- 
prenticeship was originally designed as a preparation for 
freedom. This however was the professed object with its 
advocates, and it was on the strength of this plausible pre- 
tension, doubtless, that the measure was carried through. We 
beheve it is pretty well understood, both in England and the 
colonies, that it was mainly intended as an additicmal compen' 
sation to the planters. The latter complained that the twenty 
millions of pounds was but a pittance of the value of their 
slaves, and to drown their cries about robbery and oppression, 
this system of modified slavery was granted to them, that 
they might, for a term of years, enjoy the toil of the negro 
without compensation. As a mockery to the hopes of the 
slaves, this system was called an apprenticcsbif, and it was 
held out to Ihem as a needful preparatory stage for tliem to 
pass through, ere they could righ^y appreciate the blessings 
of entire freedom. It was not wonderfiil that they should be 
slow to apprehend the necessity of serving a six years' ap- 
prenticeship at a business which tliey had been all their lives 
employed in. It is not too much to say that it was a grand 
cheat — a national imposture at the expense of the poor vic- 
tims of oppression, whom, with benevolent pretences, it offered 
up a sacrifice to cupidity and power. 

Practical ofeeation of the Appeenticeship. — It cannot 
be denied that this system is in some respects fax better than 
slavery. Many restraints are imposed upon the master, and 
many important privileges are seeing to the apprentice. 
Being released from the arbitrary power of the master, is 
regarded by the latter as a vast stride towards entire liberty. 
We once asked an apprentice if he thought apprenticeship 
was better than slavery. "Oh yes," said he, "great deal 
better, sir; when we was slaves, our masters git mad wid 
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US, and give us jHerUy cf licks — ^but now, thank God, they 
can't touch us." But the actual enjoyment of these advan- 
tages by the apprentices depends upon so many contingen- 
cies, such as the disposition of the master, and the faithful- 
ness of the special magistrate, that it is left after all exceed- 
ingly precarious. A very few observations respecting tlie 
special magistrates, will serve to show how liable the appren- 
tice is to suffer wrong without the possibility of obtaining 
redress. It is evident that this will be the case unless the 
special magistrates are entirely independent. This was fore- 
seen by the English government, and they pretended to pro- 
vide for it by paying the magistrates' salaries at home. But 
how inadequate was their provision! The salaries scarcely 
answer for pocket money in the West Indies. Thus situated, 
the magistrates are continually exposed to those temptations 
which the planters can so artfully present in the shape of 
sumptuous dinners. They doubtless find it very convenient, 
when their stinted purses run low, and mutton and wines 
run high, to do as the New England school-master does — 
»f board round ;^' and consequently the dependence of the ma- 
gistrate upon the planter is of all things the most deprecated 
by the apprentice.* 

Congeniality of feeling, habits, views, style and rank — ^iden- 
tity of country and color — ^these powerful influences bias the 
magistrate toward the master, at the same time that the ab- 
sence of them all, estrange, and even repel him from the ap- 

* T]ic feelings of apprentices on this point are well illustrated 
by the following anecdote, which was related to us while in the 
West Indiai . The governor of one of the islands, shortly after his 
arrival, dined with one of the wealthiest proprietors. The next 
day one of the negroes of the estate said to another. " De new 
gubner been poiaon*dJ* ** What dat you say 1" inquired the other 
in astonishment, ** De gfubner been poison'd.** ** Dah, now ! — ^how 
him poisoned ?** " Him eatmassa turtle soup last night,** said the 
shrewd negro. The other took his meaning at once ; and his 
sjrmpathy for the governor was turned into concern for himself, 
when he perceived that the poison was one from which he was 
likely to suffer more than his excellency. 

22* 
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prmtice. There is still an additional consideration which oper- 
ates against the unfortunate apprentice. The men selected ibr 
magistrates are mostly officers of the army and navy. To those 
who are acquainted with the arbitrary habits of military and na- 
ral officers, and with the iron despotism which they exercise 
among the soldiers and sailors,* the bare mention of this &ct is 

* Wc had a specimen of the stuff special magistrates are made 
of, in sailing from Barbados to Jamaica. The vessel was origin- 
ally an English man.of.war brig, which had been converted into 
a steamer, and was employed by thQ English government in con. 
veying the island mails from Barbados to Jamaica — ^to and fro. 
She was still under the strict discipline of a man.of-war. The 
senior officer on board was a lieutenant. This man was one of 
the veriest savages on earth. His passions were in a perpetual 
storm, at some times higher than at others, occasionally they blew 
a hurricane. He quarrelled with his officers, and his orders to his 
men were always uttered in oaths. Scarcely a day passed that 
he did not have some one of his sailors flogged. One night, 
the cabin-boy left the water-can sitting on the cabin floor. In. 
stead of putting it on the sideboard, where it usually stood. For 
this offence the commander ordered him up on deck after mid. 
night, and made the quarter-master flog him. The instrument 
used in this case, (the regular flogging-stick having been used up 
by previous service) was the commander's cane — a heavy knotted 
club. The boy held out one hand and received the blow. He 
howled most piteously, and it was some seconds before he recov- 
cred sufficiently from the pain to extend the other. ^'' Lay on.'" 
stormed the commander. Down went the cane a second time. 
We thought it must have broken every bone in the boy*s hand. 
This was repeated several times, the boy extending each hand 
altemately, and recoiling at every blow. ** Now lay on to his 
back,** sternly vociferated the commander — " give it to him — hard 
— lay on harder.^ The old seaman, who had some mercy in his 
heart, seemed very loth to lay out his strength on the boy with 
sach a club. The commander became furious — cursed and swore 
— and again ydlled, *♦ Give it to him harder^ more — more — MORE 
—there, stop." " You infernal villain"-:-flpeaking to the quarter- 
master, and using the most horrid oaths — " You infernal villain, 
if you do not lay on harder the next time I command yon, 1*11 
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sufficient to convince them of the unenviable situation of the ap- 
prentice. It is at best but a gloomy transfer from the mercies 
of a slave-driver, to the justice of a miUtary magistrate. 

It is not a Uttie remarkable that the apprenticeship should be 
regarded by the planters themselves, as well as by other per- 
sons generally throughout the colony, as merely a modified form 
of slavery. It is conunon to hear it called * slavery under a dif- 
ferent form,' * another name for slavery,* * modified slavery,' 
• but little better than slavery.' 

Nor is the practical operation of the system upon the master 
much less exceptionable. It takes out ot his hand the power 
of coercing labor, and provides no other stimulus. Thus it sub- 
jects him to the necessity either of resorting to empty threats, 
which must result only in incessant disputes, or of condescending 
to persuade and entreat, against which his habits at once rebel, 
or of complaining to a third party — an alternative more revolting 
if possible, than the former, since it involves the acknowledgment 
of a higher power than his own. It sets up over his actions a 
foreign judge, at whose bar he is alike amenable (in theory) 
with his apprentice, before whose tribunal he may be dragged at 
any moment by his apprentice, and from whose lips he may re- 
ceive the humihating sentence of punishment in the presence of 
his apprentice. It introduces between him and his laborers mu- 
tual repellancies and estrangement ; it encourages the former to 
exercise an authority which he would not venture to assume 
under a system of perfect freedom ; it emboldens the latter to 
display an insolence which he would not have dreamed of in a 
state of slavery, and thus begetting in the one the imperiousness 
of the slaveholder toithnU his power, and in the other, the inde- 
pendence of the freeman without his immunities, it perpetuates a 
scene of angry collision, jealousy and hatred. 

have you put in irons. The boy limped away, writhing in every 
joint, and crying pitoously, when the commander called at him, 
•* Silence, there, you imp— or 1*11 give you a second edition." One 
of the first things the commander did after we left Barbados, was 
to have a man flogged ; and the last order we heard him give, as 
we left the steamer at Kingston, was to put two of the men in irons. 
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It does not even serve for the master tne unworthy pmpoBe 
for which it was mainly devised, viz^ that of an additional com- 
pensation. The apprenticeship is estimated to be more expen- 
sive than a system of free labor would be. It is but little less 
expensive than slavery, and freedom, it is confidently expected, 
will be considerably less. So it would seem that this system 
burthens the master with much of the perplexity, the ignominy, 
and the expensiveness of slavery, while it denies him its power. 
Such is tlie apprenticeship system. A splendid imposition ! — 
which cheats the slave of his freedom, cheats the planter of his 
gains, cheats the Britfth nation of its money, and robs the world 
of what else might have been a glorious example of immediate 
and entire emancipation. 

The^ Apprenticeship is no preparation for freedom. — 
Indeed, as far as it can be, it is an actual disgucUification. The 
testimony on this subject is ample. We rarely met a planter, 
who was disposed to maintain that the apprenticeship was pre- 
paring the negroes for freedom. They generally admitted that 
the people were no better prepared for freedom now, than they 
were in 1834 ; and some of them did not hesitate to say, that 
the sole use to which they and their brother planters turned the 
system, was to get as much work out of the apprentices whUe it 
lasted, as possible. Clergymen and missionaries declared that 
the apprenticeship was no preparation for freedom. If it were 
a preparation at all, it would most probably be so in a religious 
and educational point of view. We should expect to find the 
masters, if laboring at all to prepare their apprentices for free- 
dom, doing so chiefly by encouraging missionaries and teachers 
to come to their estates, and by aiding in the erection of chapels 
and school-houses. But the missionaries declare that they meet 
with little more direct encouragement now, than they did during 
slavery. 

The special magistrates also testify that the apprenticeship 
is no preparation for freedom On this subject they are very 
explicit 

The colored people bear the same testim(my. Not a few, 
too, affirm, that the tendency of the apprenticeship is to unfit 
the negroes for freedom, and avow it as their firm persuasion, 
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that the people will be less prepared for liberty at the end of the 
apprenticeship, than they were at its commencement And it 
is not without reason that they thus speak. They say, first, that 
the bickerings and disputes to which the system gives rise be- 
tween the master and the apprentice, and the arraigning of each 
other before the special magistrate, are directly calculated to 
alienate the parties. The effect of these contentions, kept up 
for six years, will be to implant deep mviual JiostUily; and the 
parties will be a hundred fold more irreconcilable than they were 
on the abolition of slavery. Again, they argue that the appren- 
ticeship system is calcidated to make the negroes regard law 
as their foe, and thus it unfits them for freedom. They rea- 
son thus — ^the apprentice looks to the magistrate as his judge, 
his avenger, his protector; he knows nothing of either law 
or justice except as he sees them exemplified in the decisions 
of the magistrate. When, therefore, the magistrate sentences 
him to punishment, when he knows he was the injured party, 
he will become disgusted with the very name of justice, and 
esteem law his greatest enemy.* 

But we cannot close our remarks upon the apprenticeship 
system without noticing one good end which it has undesignedly 
accomplished, i. e., tlie illustration of the good disposition of the 
colored people. We firmly believe that if the Mends of emanci- 
pation had wished to disprove all that has ever been said about 
the ferocity and revengefulness of the negroes, and at the same 
time to demonstrate that they possess, in a pre-eminent degree, 
those other qualities which render them the fit subjects of liberty 

* The neglect of the planters to use the apprenticeship as a pre- 
paration for freedom, warrants us in the conclusion, that they do 
not think any preparation necessary. But we are not confined to 
doubtful inferences on this point. They testify positively — and not 
only planters, but all other classes of men likewise — that the slaves 
of Barbados were fit for entire fireedom in 1834, and that they 
might have been emancipated then with perfect safety. Whatever 
may have been the sentiment of the Barbadians relative to the ne- 
cessity of preparation before the experiment was made, it is clear 
that now they have no confidence either in the necessity or the 
practicabiUty of preparatory schemeB, 
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and law, they could not have dcme it more triumphantly than it 
has been done by the apprenticeship. How this has been done, 
may be shown by pointing out several respects in which the ap- 
prenticeship has been calculated to try the negro character most 
severely, and to develop all that was fiery and rebeUious in it. 

1. The apprenticeship removed the strong arm of slavery, and 
substituted no adequate force. The arbitrary power of the mas- 
ter, which awed the slave into submission, was annihilated. 
The whip, which was held over the slave, and compelled a kind 
of subor^nation — ^brutal, indeed, but effectual — ^was abolished. 
Here in the outset the reins were given to the long-oppressed, 
but now aspiring mass. No adequate force was substituted, be- 
cause it was the intent of the new system to govern by milder 
means. This was well, but what were the milder means which 
were to take the place of brute force ? 

2. Was the stimulus of wages substituted? No ! That was 
expressly denied. Was the hberty of locomotion granted 1 Na 
Was t/ie privilege of gaining a personal interest in the soil ex- 
tended to them 1 No. Were the immunities and rights of citi- 
zenship secured to them 1 No. Was the poor fevor allowed 
them of selecting their own business, or of choosing their em- 
ployer ? Not even this ? Thus far, then, we see nothing of 
the milder measures of the apprenticeship. It has indeed opened 
the prison doors, and knocked off the prisoners' chain — ^but it 
still keeps them grinding there, as before, and refuses to let 
them come forth, except occasionally, and then only to be thrust 
back again. Is it not thus directly calculated to encourage indo- 
lence and insubordination ? 

3. In the next place, this system introduces a third party, to 
whom the apprentice is encouraged to look for justice^ redress, 
and counsel. Thus he is led to regard his master as his enemy, 
and all confidence in him is for ever destroyed. But this is not 
the end of the difficulty. The apprentice carries up complaints 
against his master. -If they gain a favorable hearing, he triumphs 
over him — ^if they are disregarded, he concludes that the magis- 
trate also is his enemy, and he goes away with a rankling 
grudge against his master. Thus he is gradually led to assert 
his own cause, and he learns to contend with his master, to reply 
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insolently, to dispute, quarrel, and — it is well that we cannot add, 
to fight At least one thing is the result — a permanent state of 
alienation, contempt of authority, and hatred. All these are ihe 
fruits of the apprenticeship system. They are caused by trans- 
ferring the power of the master, while the relation ccmtinues the 
same. Nor is this contempt for the master, this alienation and 
hatred, all the mischief. The unjust decisions of the magistrate, 
of which the apprentices have such abundant reasons to com- 
plain, excite their abhorrence of him, and thus their confidence 
in the protection of law is weakened or destroyed. Here, then, 
is contempt for the master, abhorrence of the magistrate, and 
mistrust of the law— the apprentice regarding all three as leagued 
together to rob him of his rights. What a combination of cir- 
cumstances to drive the apprentices to desperation and madness ! 
What a marvel that the outraged negroes have been restrained 
from bloody rebellions ! 

4. Another insurrectionary feature peculiar to the apprentice- 
ship is its making the apprentices ^ree a portion of the time. One 
fointh of the time is given them every week — just enough to 
afi^rd them a taste of the sweets of liberty, and render them dis- 
satisfied with their condition. Then the manner in which this 
time is divided is calculated to irritate. After being a slave nine 
hours, the apprentice is made a freeman for the remainder of the 
day : early the next morning the halter is again put on, and he 
treads the wheel another day. Thus the week wears away 
until Saturday, which is an entire day of freedom. The negro 
goes out and works for his master, or any one else, as he pleases, 
and at night he receives his quarter of a dollar. This is some- 
thing like freedom, and he begins to have the feelings of a free- 
man — a lighter heart and more active limbs. He puts his money 
carefully away at night, and lays himself down to rest his tofl- 
wom body. He awakes on Sabbath morning, and is still firee. 
He puts on his best clothes, goes to church, worships a firee Grod, 
contemplates a free heaven, sees his free children about him and 
his wedded wife ; and ere the night again returns, the conscious- 
ness that he is a slave is quite lost in the thoughts of liberty 
which fill his breast, and the associations of fireedom which 
duster around him. He sleeps again. Monday morning he is 
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starHed from kis dreams by the old ** sheU-blow*' of slavery^ and 
be arises to endure another week of toU, alternated by the same 
tantalizbig mockeries of freedom. Is not this applying the hot 
iron to the nerve ? 

5. But, lastly, the apprenticeship system, as if it would apply 
the match to this magazine of combustibles, holds out the re- 
ward of hberty to every apprentice who shall by any means pro- 
voke his master to punish him a second time. 

[Note. — In a former part of this work — ^the report of Antigua 
—-we mentioned having received information respecting a num- 
ber of the apprenticeship islands, viz., Dominica, St. Christo- 
pher's, Nevis, Montserrat, Anguilla, and Tortola, from the 
Wesleyan missionaries whom we providentially met with at the 
annual district meeting in Antigua. We designed to give the 
statements of these men at some length in this connection, but 
we find that it would swell our report to too great a size. It 
only remains to say, therefore, in a word, that the same things 
are generally true of those colonies wliich have been detailed in 
the account of Barbados. There is the same peaceableness, 
subordination, industry, and patient suflfering on the part of the 
apprentices, the same inefficiency of the apprenticeship as a pre- 
paration for freedom, and the same conviction in the community 
that the people will, if at all afi^cted by it, be less fit for eman- 
cipation in 1840 than they were in 1834 A short call at St 
Christopher's confirmed these views in our minds, so far as that 
island is concerned. 

While in Barbados, we had repeated interviews with gentle- 
men who were well acquainted with the adjacent islands, St 
Lucia, St Vincent's, Grenada, &c., one of whom was a proprie- 
tor of a sugar estate in St Vincent's ; and they assured us that 
there was the same tranquillity reigning in those islands which 
we saw in Barbados. Sir Evan M'Gregor, who is the govemcnr- 
general of the windward colonies, and of course thoroughly in- 
formed respecting their internal state, gave us the same assur- 
ances. From Mr. H., an American gentleman, a merchant of 
Barbados, and formerly of Trinidad, we gathered similar in- 
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formatioQ touching that large and (compared with Barbados or 
Antigua) semi-barbarous island. 

We learned enough from these authentic sources to satisfy 
ourselves that the various degrees of intelligence in the several 
islands makes very little difference in the actual results of aboh'- 
lion ; but that in all the colonies, conciliatory and equitable 
management has never Med to secure industry and tranquillity.] 
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CHAPTER I. 

KINGSTON. 

Having drawn out ii^ detail the results of abolition, and the 
Tvorking of the apprenticeship system in Barbados, we shall 
spare the reader a protracted account of Jamaica ; but the im- 
portance of that cdony, and the fact that greater dissatis&ction 
on account of the abolition of slavery has prevailed there than 
in all the other colonies together, demand a careful statement 
of facts. 

On landing in Jamaica, we pushed onward in our appropriate 
inquiries, scarcely stopping to cast a glance at the towering 
mountains, with their cloud- wreathed tops, and the valleys where 
sunshine and shade sleep side by side — at the frowning preci- 
pices, made more awfrd by the impenetrable forest-fbliage 
which shrouds the abysses below, leaving the impression of an 
ocean depth — at the broad lawns and magnificent savannahs 
glowing in verdure and sunlight — at the princely estates and 
palace mansions — at the luxuriant cultivation, and the sublime 
solitude of primeval forests, where trees of every name, the ma- 
hogany, the boxwood, the rosewood, the cedar, the palm, the 
fern, the bamboo, the cocoa, the breadfruit, the mango, the 
almond, all grow in wild confusion, interwoven with a dense 
tangled undergrowth.* 

* It is less necessary for us to dwell long on Jamaica, than it would 
otherwise be, since the English gentlemen, Messrs. Sturge and 
Harvey, spent most of their time in that island, and will, doubtless, 
publish their investigations, which will, ere long, be accessible to 
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We were one month in Jamaica. For about a week we re- 
mained in Kingston,''' and called on some of the principal gen- 
tlemen, both white and colored. We likewise visited the pub- 
lie schools, the house of correction, penitentiary, hospital, and 
other public institutions. We shall speak briefly of several in- 
dividuals whom we saw in Kingston, and give some of their 
statements. 

The Hon. Dowel O'Keily, the Attorney-General, is an Irish- 
man, and of one of the influential &milies. In his own countiy, 
he was a prominent politician, and a bold advocate of Catholic 
Ehnancipation. He is decidedly one of the ablest men in the 
island, distinguished &r that simplicity of manners, and flow of 
natural benevolence, which are the characteristicB of the Irislw 
man. He received his present appointment from the English 
government about six years ago, and is, by virtue of his office, 
a member of the councO. He declared that the apprenticeship 
was in no manner ju'epanng the negroes for freedom, but was 
operating in a contrary way, especially in Jamaica, where it had 
been made the instrument of greater cruelties in some cases, 
than slavery itself Mr. O'Reily is entirely free from prejup 
dice ; with all his faimily rank and official standing, he identifies 
himself with the colored people as far as his extennve profes- 
nonal engagements will allow. Having early learned this, we 
were surprised to find him so highly respected by the whites, 
in our subsequent excursions to the country, the letters of intro- 
duction with which he kindly furnished us, to planters and 
others, were uniformly received with avowals of the profoundest 
respect for him. It should be observed, that Mr, O'Reily's at- 
tachment to the cause of freedom in the colonies, is not a mere 
partizan feeling assumed in order to be in keeping with the 

our readers. We had the pleasure of meeting these intelligent, 
philanthropic and pious men in ike West Indies, and from the 
great length of time, and the snpenor facilities which they enjoyed 
over us, of gathering a mass of facts in Jamaica, we feel aanired 
that their report will be highly interesting and osefbl, as well 
among us as in Great Britain. 

* The chief town of the island, with about forty thousand in- 
habitants. 
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govemtnent under which he holds his office. The &ct of his 
being a Roman Cathotic must, (A itself, acquit him of tlie sus- 
picion of any strong partiality for the English government. On 
the other hand, his decided hostility to the apprenticesliip — the 
favorite ofi&pring of British legislation — demonstrates equally his 
nncerity and independence. 

We were introduced to William Wemyss Anderson, Esq., 
an eminent attorney of Kingston. Mr. A. is a Scotchman, and 
has resided in Jamaica for more than six years. We found him 
the fearless advocate of negro emancipation. He exposed the 
corruptions and abominations of the apprenticeship without re- 
serve. Mr. A. furnished us with a written statement of his 
views, respecting the Btate of the island, the condition of the ap- 
prentices, &c. from which we here make a few extracts. 

" 1. A very material change for the better has taken place in 
the sentiments of the commimity since slavery was abolished. 
Religion and education were formerly opposed as subversive of 
the security of property ; now they are in the most direct man- 
ner encouraged as its best support. The value of all kinds of 
property has risen considerably, and a general sense of security 
appears to be rapidly pervading the public mind. I have not 
heard one man assert that it would be an advantage to return 
to slavery, even were it practicable ; and I believe that the pub- 
lic is beginning to see that slave labor is not the cheapest. 

" 2. The prejudices against color are rapidly vanishing, 1 do 
not think there is a respectable man, I mean one who would be 
regarded as respectable on account of his good sense and weight 
of character, who would impugn another's conduct for associat- 
ing with persons of color. So fer as my observation goes, those 
who would formerly have acted on these prejudices, will be 
ashamed to own that they had entertained them. The distinc- 
tion of superior acquirements still belongs to the whites, as a 
body ; but that, and character, will shortly be the only distin- 
guishing mark recognized among us. 

" 3. The apprentices are improving, not, Twtoeter^ in conse^ 
quence of the apprenticeship, hut in spite of it, and in consequence 
tf the great act of abolition ! 

«(4. I think the negroes might have been emancipated as 
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eafely in 18349 as in 1840 ; and had the emandpatiaa then taken 
place, they would be found much further in advance in 1840, 
than they can be after the expiration of the present period of 
apprenticeship Ihraugh which cM, both appreritiees and masters^ are 

LABORING HEAVILY. 

^ 5. That the negroes will work if moderately compensated, 
no candid man can doubt Their endurance for the sake of a 
very little gain is quite amazing, and they are most desirous to 
procure for themselves and families as large a share as possible 
of the comforts and decencies of life. They appear peculiarly to 
reverence and desire intellectual attainments. They emjdoy, 
occasionally, children who have been taught in the schools to 
teach them in their leisure time to read.^' 

" 6. 1 think the partial modifications of slavery have been at- 
tended by so much improvement in all that constitutes the wel- 
fare and rof^ctability of society, that I cannot doubt the in- 
crease of the benefit were a total aboL'tion accomplished of every 
restriction that has arisen out of the former state of things." 

During our stay at Kingston, we called on the American 
consul, to whom we had a letter ftom the consul at Antigua. 
We found him an elderly gentleman, and a true hearted Virgin- 
ian, both in his generosity and his prejudices in fiivor of slavery. 
The consul, Colonel Harrison, is a near relation of Greneral W. 
H. Harrison, of Ohia Things, he said, were going ruinously 
in Jamaica. The English government were mad for abohshing 
slavery. The negroes of Jamaica were the most degraded and 
ignorant of all negroes he had ever seen. He had travelled in 
all our Southern States, and the American negroes, even those 
of South Carolina and Georgia, were as much superior to the 
negroes of Jamaica, as Henry Clay was siq>erior to him. He 
said they were the most ungratefid, faithless set he ever saw ; 
no confidence could be placed in them, and kindness was always 
requited by insult He proceeded to relate a fact, from which 
it appeared that the groimd on which his grave charges against 
the negro character rested, was the ill-conduct d one negro 
woman he had hired some time ago to assist his family. The 
town negroes, he said, were too lazy to work ; they loitered and 
lounged about on the side walks all day, jabbering with one 

23* 
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another, and keqm^ upan incesBant noise ; and they would not 
waSbt a white man to order them in the least. They were rear- 
ing their children in perfect idleness, and for his part he could 
not tell what would become of the rising population of blacks. 
Their parents were too proud to let them work, and they sent 
them to school all the time. Every afternoon, he said, the 
streets are thronged with the half.naked little black devils, just 
broke from the schools^ and all singing some noisy tune learned 
in the infeint schools ; the burthen qf'ihea songs seems to be, 
M O ihat iciU be joyful" These words, said he, are ringing in 
your ears wherever you go. How aggravating truly such words 
must be bursting cheerily from the lips of the little free songs- 
ters ! " O that will be joyful, joyful, joyful." — and so they 
ring the changes day after day, ceaseless and untiring. A 
new song this, well befitting the times and the prospects, but 
provoking enough to oppressors. The consul denounced the 
special magistrates ; they were an insolent set of fellows, they 
would fine a white man as quick as they would flog a nigger.* 
If a master called his apprentice " you scoundrel," or, " you 
huzzy," the magistrate would either fine him for it, or reprove 
him sharply in the presence of the apprentice. This, in the 
eyes of the veteran Virginian, was intolerable. Outrageous, 
not to allow a gentleman to call his servant what names he 
chooses ! We were very much edified by the Colonel's expose 
of Jamaica manners. We must say, however, that his opinions 
had much less weight with us after we learned (as we did firom 
the best authority) that h,^ '.ad never been a half dozen miles 
into the country during a ten year's residence in Kingston. 

We called on the Rev. Jonathan Edmonson, the superinten- 
dent 6{ the Wesleyan missions in Jamaica. Mr. E. has been 
for many years laboring as a missionary in the West Indies, first 
in Barbados, then in St. Vincent's, Grenada, Trinidad, and De- 
merara, and lastiy in Jamaica. He stated that the planters were 
doing comparatively nothing to prepare the negroes for freedom. 
" Their whole object was to get as much sugar out cf them as 
ihey possibly could,** 

We received a call fi-om the Rev. M. Wooldridge, one of the 
* We fear there is too little truth in this represeDtation. 
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Independent missionaries. He thinks the conduct of the plant- 
ers is tending to make the apprentices their bitter enemies. 
He mentioned one effect of the apprenticeship which had not 
been pointed out to us before. The system of appraisement, 
he said, was a premium upon all the bad qualities of the negroes 
and a tax upon all the good ones. When a person is to be 
appraised, his virtues and his vices are always inquired into, 
and they materially influence the estimate of his value. For 
example, the usual rate of appraisement is a dollar per week for 
the remainder of the term ; but if the apprentice is particularly 
sober, honest, and industrious, more particulary if he be a pious 
man, he is valued at the rate of two or three dollars per week. 
It was consequently for the interest of the master, when an ap- 
prentice applied for an appraisement, to portray his virtues, while 
on the other hand there was an inducement for the apprentice 
to conceal or actually to renounce his good qualities, and foster 
the worst'vices. Some instances of this kind had fallen under 
his personal observation. 

We called on the Rev. Mr. Gardiner, and on the Rev. Mr. 
Tinson, two Baptist missionaries in Kingston. On Sabbath we 
attended service at the church of which Mr. G. is the pastor, 
it is a very large building, capable of seating two thousand per- 
sons. The great mass of the conprregation were apprentices. At 
the time we were present, the chapel was well filled, and the 
broad surface of black faces was scarcely at all diversified with 
lighter colors. It was gratifying^o witness the neatness of 
dress, the sobriety of demeanor, t^^evotional aspect of counte- 
nance, the quiet and wakeful attention to the preacher which 
prevailed. They were mostly rural negroes from the estates 
adjacent to Kingston. 

The Baptists are the most numerous body of Christians in the 
island. The number of their missionaries now in Jamaica is 
sixteen, the number of Chapels is thirty-one, and the number of 
members thirty-two thousand nine hundred and sixty. The 
Increase of members during the year 1836 was three thousand 
three hundred and forty-four. 

At present the missionary field is mostly engrossed by the 
Baptists and Wesleyans. The Moravians are the next most 
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numerouB body. Besides these, there are the clergy of the 
Ei^lish Chinch, with a Bishop, and a few Scotch clerg3rmen. 
The Baptist missionaries, as a body, have been most distinguisb- 
ed for their opposition to slavery. Their boldness in the midst 
of sufiering and persecutioQs, their denunciations of oppression, 
though they did for a time arouse the wrath of oppressors, and 
cause their chapels to be torn down and themselves to be hunt- 
ed, imprisoned, and banished, did more probably than any other 
cause, to hasten the abolition of slavery. 

Schools in Kingston^ — We visited the Wolmer free school 
-—the largest and oldest school in the island. The whole num- 
ber of scholars is five hundred. It is under the charge of Ms 
Reid, a venerable Scotchman, of scholarship and piety. All 
colors are mingled in it promiscuously. We saw the infant 
school department examined by Mr. R. There were nearly one 
hundred and fifty children, of every hue, from the jettiest black 
to the fairest white ; they were thoroughly intermingled, and 
the ready answers ran along the ranks from black to whiter 
firom white to brown, from brown to pale, with undistinguished 
vivacity and accuracy. We were afterwards conducted into 
the higher department, where lads and misses from nine to 
fifteen, were* instructed in the various branches of academic 
education. A class of lads, mostly colored,- were examined in 
arithmetic They wrought several sums- in pounds, shillings 
and pence currency, with wonderful celerity. 

Among other things which we witnessed in that school, we 
shall not soon foiget having seen a curly headed negro lad of 
twelve, examining a class of white young ladies in scientific his- 
tory. 

Some written statements and statistical tables were furnished 
us by Mr. Reid, which we subjoin. 

Kingstmj May ISth^ 1837. 
Dear Ser, — ^I delayed answering your queries in hopes of 
being able to give you an accurate list of the number of schools 
in Kingston, and pupils under tuition, but have not been able 
completely to accomplish my intention. I shall now answer 
your queries in the wrder you propose them. 1st 9,uest How 
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long have you been teaching m Jamaica 1 Ans. Thirty-eight 
years in Kingston. 2d Q. How long have you been master of 
Wohner*s free schooll A. Twenty-three years. 3d Q. What 
is the number of colored children now in the school 1 A. Four 
hundred and thbly. 4th Q. Was there any opposition to their 
admission at first 1 A. Considerable opposition the first year, 
but none afterwards. 5th Q. Do they learn as readily as the 
white cliildren ? A. As they are more regular in their attend- 
ance, they learn better. 6th Q. Are they as easily governed } 
A. Much easier. 7th Q. What proportion of the school are the 
children of apprentices? A. Fifty. 8th Q. Do their parents 
manifest a desire to have them educated 1 A. In general they 
do. 9th Q. At what age do the children leave your school ] 
A. Generally between twelve and fourteen. 10th Q..What 
employments do they chiefly engage in upon leaving you ? A. 
The boys go to various mechanic trades, to counting-houses, 
attorney's offices, clerks to planting attorneys, and others be- 
come planters. The girls seamstresses, mantuamakers, and a 
considerable proportion tailoresses, in Kingston and throughout 
Jamaica, as situations oi&r. 

I am, dear sirs, yours respectfully, E. Reid. 

The following table will show the average numbers of the 
respective classes, white and colored, wlio have attended Wol- 
mer's fi-ee school in each year, from 1814 \p the present time. 
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With regard to the (Mmparalive intdlect of white and colored 
children, Mr. Reid gives the Mowing valuable statement: 

" For the last thirty-eight years I have been employed in this 
city in the tuition of children of all classes and colors, and have 
no hesitation in saying that the children of color are equal both 
in conduct and ability to the white. They have alwajrs carried 
off more than their proportion of prizes, and at one examination, 
out of seventy prizes awarded, sixty-four were obtained by 
children of color." 

Mr. R. afterwards sent to us the table of the number of 
schools in Kingston, alluded to in the foregoing communication. 
We insert it here, as it aflbrds a view of the increase of schools 
and scholars since the abolition of slavery. 

1831. 

Schools. Scholars. 

2 Wohner's, 403 

1 National, 270 

34 Gentlemen's private, 1368 

40 Ladies' do. 1005 

8 Sunday, .»« 1042 



85 



Total, 



4068 
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1832. 
Schools. Scholars. 
2 Wokner's, 472 

1 National, 260 

31 Gentlemen's private, • • - - - - 1169 
41 Ladies' da • 856 

8 Sunday, 981 

83 Total, 3738 

1836. 
Schools. Scholars. 

2 Wolmer's, 527 

3 National, 1136 

3 Mico, - 590 

1 Baptist, - i 250 

1 Jamaica Union, --,.-- 120 
31 Gentlemen's private, - - - . - - - 1137 
59 Ladies' do. 1339 

9 Smiday, 1108 

By itinerant teachers and children, ... 1500 

109 Total, 7707 

1837. 
Schools. Scholars. 

2 Wohner's, 502 

3 National, 1288 

4 Mico, 611 

1 Baptist, 260 

1 Jamaica Union, ..---. 200 

34 Gentlemen's private, * - - - - - - 1476 

63 Ladies' do. 1525 

10 Smiday, 1316 

By itinerant teachers and children, - . . 1625 

118 Total, 8753 

We also visited tlie Union school, which has heen established 
for some yeai9 in Kingston. All the children connected with it» 
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about one huiidred and fifty, are, with two exceptions, black or 
coJored Tlie school is conducted generally on the Lancasteri- 
an plan. Wc examined several of the boys in arithmetic. We 
put a \'ariety of questions to them, to be worked out on tlie 
■late, and tlic reasons of the process to be explained as they 
went along; all which they executed with gredt expertness. 
There was a jet black boy, whom we selected for a special trial 
We commenced with the simple rules, and went through them 
one by one, together with the compound rules and Reduction, to 
Practice, propounding questions and examples in each of them, 
wiiich were entirely new to him, and to all of them he gave 
prompt and correct replies. He was only thirteen years old, 
and we can aver we never saw a boy of that age in any of our 
comuu n school:^, that exhibited a fuller and clearer knowledge 
of tlie science of number-. 

In general, our opinion of this school was similar to that 
already expressed concerning the others. It is supported by the 
pupils, aided by six hundred dollars granted by the assembly. 

In connection witli this subject, there is one fact of much in- 
terest. However strong and exclusive was the prejudice of 
color a few years since in the schools of Jamaica, we could not, 
during our stay in that island, learn of more than two or three 
places of education, and those private ones, from which colored 
children were excluded, and among the numerous schools in 
Kingston, there is not one of this kind. 

We called -on several colored gentlemen of Kingston, from 
whom we received much valuable information. The colored 
population are opposed to the apprenticeship, and all the influ. 
ence which tlicy have, both in the colony and with the home 
government, (wliich is not small,) is exerted against it They 
are a festering thorn in the sides of the planters, among whom 
they maintain a fearless espionage, exposing by pen and tongue 
their iniquitous proceedings. It is to be regretted that their 
influence in this respect is so sadly weakened by their holding 
apprentices themselves. 

We had repeated invitations to breakfast and dine with 
colored gentlemen, which we accepted as often as our engage- 
ments would permit. On such occasions we generally met a 
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company of gentlemen and ladies of superior social and intd- 
lectual accomplishments. We must say, that it is a great 
self-denial to refrain from a description of some of the ani- 
mated, and we must add, splendid parties of colored people 
which we attended. The conversation on these occasions 
mostly turned on the political and civil disabilities under which 
the colored population formerly labored, and the various strug- 
gles by which they ultimately obtained their rights. The f^- 
lowing are a few items of their history. The colored people 
of Jamaica, though very numerous, and to some extent wealthy 
and intelligent, were long kept by the white colonists in a state 
of abject political bondage. Not only were offices withheld 
from them, and the right of suffrage denied, but they were 
not even allowed the privilege of an oath in court, in defence 
of their property or their persons. They might be violently 
assaulted, their limbs broken, their wives and daughters might 
be outraged before their eyes by villains having white skins ; 
yet they had no legal redress unless another white man chanced 
to see the deed. It was not until 1824, that this oppressive 
enactment was repealed, and the protection of an oath ex- 
tended to the colored people ; nor was it then effected with- 
out a long struggle on their part. 

Another law, equally worthy of a slaveholding legislatui^, 
prohibited any white man, however wealthy, bequeathing, or 
in any manner giving, his colored son or daughter more than 
j^OOO currency, or six thousand dollars. The design of this 
law was to keep the colored people poor and dependent upon 
the whites. Further to secure the same object, every effort, 
both legislative and private, was made to debar them from 
schools, and sink them in the lowest ignorance. Their young 
men of talent were glad to get situations as clerks in the 
stores of white merchants. Their young ladies of beauty 
and accomplishments were fortune-made if they got a place 
in the white man's harem. These were the highest stations 
to which the flower of their youth aspired. The rest sunk 
beneath the discouragements, and grovelled in vice and de- 
basement If a colored person had any business with a white 
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fcnrifmiin and ahoiild call at his hoase, *• he must take off 
Im hat, and wait at the door, and be €u polite as a dog" 

Thew inaolts and op pr o a a ioM the colored people in Jamaica 
hant watil they could bear them no longer. By secret cor- 
iMpondence they formed a miioQ throughout the island, for 
tbe purpose of resistance. This, however, was not effected 
lor a long time, and while in process, the cono^ndence was 
detected, and the most vigorous means were used by the 
whites to crash the growing conspiracy— far such it was vir- 
tually. Persuasions and intimidations were used privately, and 
when these &iled, public persecutions were resorted to, under 
the form of judicial procedures. Among the milder means, 
was the disndssion of clerks, agents, &C., from the employ of 
white men. As soon as a merchant discovered that his clerk 
was implicated in the correspondence, he first threatened to 
discharge him unless he would promise to desert his brethren : 
if he could not extort this promise, he immediately .put his 
threat in execution. Edward Jordon, Esq., the talented editor 
of the Watchman, then first clerk in the store of a Mr. Briden, 
was prominently concerned in the correspcmdence, and was 
sununarily disniissed. 

White men drove their colored sons from their houses, and 
subjected them to every indignity and suffering, in order to deter 
them from prosecuting an enterprise which was seen by the 
terrified oppressors to be fraught with danger to themselves. 
Then followed more violent measures. Persons suspected of 
being the projectors of the disafiection, were dragged before 
the incensed judges, and after mock trials, were sentenced to 
imprisonment in the city jail. Messrs. Jordon and Osborne, 
(after they had established the Watchman paper,) were both 
imprisoned ; the former twice, for five months each time. At 
the close of the second term of imprisonment, Mr. Jordon was 
tried for his Zt/e, on the charge of having published seditious 
matter in the Watchman. 

The paragraph which was denominated ♦ seditious matter' was 



"Now that the member for Westmoreland (Mr. Beaumont), 
has come over to our side, we will, by a long pull, a strong pull. 
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and a pull altogether, bring down the tyitem by the nm, knock 
off the fetters, and let the opjnesBed go free.*' 

On the day of Mr. J.'s trial the court-room was thronged with 
colored men, who had armed themselves, and w«re determined^ 
if the sentence of death was pronounced upon Mr. Jordon, to 
rescue him at whatever hazard. It is supposed that their por- 
poee was conjectured by the judges— at any rate they saw fit 
to acquit Mr. J. and give him his enlargement The Watch- 
man continued as fearless and seditious as ever, until the Assem- 
bly were ultimately provoked to threaten some extreme meas- 
ure which should eflfectuaily silence the agitators. Then Mr. 
Jordon issued a spirited circular, in which he stated the extent 
of the coalition among the colored people, and in a tone of defi- 
ance demanded the instant repeal of every restrictive law, the 
removal of every disability, and the extension of complete poKti- 
cal equality ; declaring, that if the demand were not complied 
with, the whole colored population would rise in arms, would 
proclaim freedom to their' own slaves, instigate the slaves gen- 
erally to rebellion, and then shout war and wage it, until the 
streets of Kingston should run blood. This bold piece of gene- 
ralship succeeded. The terrified legidators huddled toge- 
ther in their Assembly.room, and swept away, at one blow, 
all restrictions, and gave the colored people entire enfiran- 
chisement These occurrences took place in 1831 ; since 
which time the colored class have been politically hee^ and 
have been marching forward with rapid step in every spe. 
cies of improvement, and are now on a higher footing than 
in any other colony. AU offices are open to them ; th^ are 
aldermen of the city, justices of the peace, inspectors of pub- 
lic institutions, trustees of schools, eto. There are at least ten 
colored special magistrates, natives of the island. There are 
four colored members of the Assembly, including Messrs. Jordon 
and Osborne. Mr. Jordon now sits in the same Assembly, side 
by side, with the man who, a few years ago, ejected hhn dis- 
dainftilly from his clerkship. He is a member of the Assembly 
for the city of Kingston, where not long since he was imprisoned 
and tried for hit life. He is also aldmnan of the city, and one 
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€fiti local magiftmteB. He is now inspector of the same prisoifi 
in which he was formerly immured as a pestilent fellow, and a 
mover of seditioD. 

The secretary of the special magistrate department, Richard 
HiOf Esq., is a colored gentleman, and is ono of the first men in 
the island,* for integrity, independence, superior abilities, and 
extensive acquirements. It has seldom been our happiness to 
meet with a man more illustrious for true nobility of soul, or in 
whose countenance there were deeper traces of intellectual and 
moral greatness. We are confident that no man can see him 
without being impressed with his rare combination of excel- 
lences. 

Having said thus much respecting the political advancement 
of the cdored people, it is proper to remark, that they have by 
no means evinced a determination to claim more than their 
share of office and influence. On the contrary, they stop very 
fiur short of what they are entitled to. Having an extent of su£> 
firage but little less than the whites, they might fill one-third d 
the seats in the Assembly, whereas they now return but four 
members out of forty^five. The same may be said of other 
offices, paiticulariy those in the city of Kingston, and the larger 
towns, where they are equal to, or more numerous, than the 
whites. It is a fiauit, that a portion of the cdored people continue at 
this time to return white members to the Assembly, and to vote 
for white aldermen and other city officers. The influential men 
among them have always urged them to take up white men un- 
less they could find competerd men of their own color. As they 
remarked to us, if they were obliged to send an ass to the As- 
sembly, it was for better for them to send a lohiie than a black 
one* 

In company with a fiiend, we visited the principal streets and 
places oi business in Kingston, for the purpose of seeing, for our- 
■ehres, the general, employments of the people of color ; and 
tJiose who engage in the lowest offices, such as porters, wat^- 

* We learn from, the Jamaica papers, eince our letum to this 
ooontiy, that Mr. Hill has been elected a member of the As- 
sombly. 
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men, dx^jaMOOt and senrants of all gndes, from him who flaiHts 
in lively, to him who polishes shoes, are of oourae from this 
class. So with the fruiterers, fishmongers, and the almost in- 
numerable tribe of petty hucksters which swarm throughout the 
city, and is collected in a dense mass in its suburbs. The mar- 
ket, which is the largest and best in the West Indies, is afanoit 
entirely supplied and attended by cobred persons, mostly 
females. The great body of artisans is composed mostly of co- 
lored persons. 

There are two large furniture and cabinet manufactories in 
Kingstcm, one owned by two colored men, and the other by a 
white man. The operatives, of which one contains eighty, and 
the other nearly as many, are all black and colored. A large 
number of them are what the British law terms apprentices, 
and are still bound in unremunerated servitude, though some of 
them for thrice seven years have been adepts in their trades^ 
and not a few are earning their masters twenty or thirty di^Iara 
each month, clear of all expenses. Some of these af^ptentices 
are hoary-headed and wrinkle-browed men, with their children 
and grand-children, apprentices also, around them, and who^ 
after having used the plane and the chisel fer half a century, 
with faithfulness for oihersj are now spending the few hours and 
the failing strength of old age in preparing to use the jdane and 
chisel for themselves. The work on which they were engaged 
evinced no lack of mechanical skill and ingenuity, but on the 
contrary we were shown some of the most elegant epecimens 
of mechanical skill which we ever saw. The rich woods ci the 
West Indies were put into almost every form and c<»nbinatiQn 
which taste could designate or luxury desire. 

The owners of these establishments infonned us that their 
business had much increased within the last two years, and was 
still extending. Neither of them had any fears fat the results 
of complete emancipation, but both were laying their plans fer 
the future as broadly and confidently as ever. 

In our walk we accidentally met a colored man, whom -we 
had heard mentioned cm several occasions as a superior anii* 
tect. From the conversaticm we had with him, then and sub> 
sequently, he appeared to possess a fine mechanieal gtaamt aM 
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to hnrs ntde ae qui iemfliita wbich would be hooonble in any 
■■i^ bat which were trnlj admirable in one who had been shut 
iq> lU hn life by the dieabilitieii which in Jamaica have, nntfl 
reeenth^ attached to color. He saperintended the erection ot 
the Wedeyan chapel in Kingston, the largest bnikiing of the 
kind in the island, and esteemed by many as the most elegant 
The plan was his own, and the work was executed under his 
Ofwn eye. This man is nsing his means and influence to encog- 
rage the study of his fiivorite art, and of the arts and sciences 
generally, among those of his own hue. 

One of the largest bookstores in the island is owned by 
two cokired gentlemen, (Messrs. Jordon and Osborne, already 
lefened to.) Comiected with it is an extensive printing- 
office, from which a newspaper is issued twice a week. Ano- 
ther paper, under the contral of colcned men, is published at 
Spanbfatown. These are the two principal liberal presses in 
Jamaica, and are cimducted with spirit and abflity. Their 
influence in the political and civil affiiirs of the island is very 
great They are the organs ci the colored peq)le, bond and 
finee, and tlvough them any violation of law or humanity is 
exposed to the pnbBc, and redress demanded, and generally 
obtained. In Hterary merit and correctness of moral senti- 
ment, they are not excelled by any press there, while some oi 
their white contemporaries M far below them in both. Besides 
the workmen employed in these two offices, there is s^ large 
number of c<^oted prhiters in the other printing-offices, of which 
there areseveraL 

We called at two large establishments for making jeDies, 
comfits, pickles, and all the varieties of tropic preserves. In 
each of tiiem thirty or more persons are constantly employed, 
and a capital of some thousands of dollars invested. Several 
large rooms were occupied by boxes, jars, and canisters, with 
the ai^ratns necessary to the process, through which the fruit 
passes. We saw every species of fruits and vegetables which 
the island produces, some fresh from the trees and vines, and 
othOB ready to be transported to the four quarters of the 
gM>e, in ahnost every state which the invalid or epicure 
0Olikl deshre* These articles^ with the difl^nt preparations 



of arrow-root and cassada, form a lucrative branch of trade, 
which is mostly in the hands of the colored people. 

We were introduced to a lai^ number <^ cdored merchants, 
dealen, in dry goois, crockery and glass-ware, ironmongens 
booksellers, druggists, grocers, and general importers, and were 
conducted by them through their stores— 4nany of which were 
on an extensive scale, and managed apparently with much order 
and regularity. One of the largest commercicd houses in Kings- 
ton has a colored man as a partner, the other two being white. 
Of a large auction and commission firm, the most active and 
leading partner is a colored man. Besides these, there is 
hardly a respectable house among the white merchants, in 
which some important office, oftentimes the head clerkship^ is 
not filled by a person of color. They are as much respected 
in business transactions, and their mercantile talents, their 
acquaintance with the generalities and details of commerce, and 
sagacity and judgment in making bargains, are as highly es- 
teemed by the white merchants, as though they wore an Euro- 
pean hue. The commercial room is open to them, where they 
resort unresti^inedly to ascertain the news ; and a visitor may 
not unfrequentiy see sitting together at a table of newspa- 
pers, or conversing together in the parlance of trade, persons as 
dissimilar in complexion as white and black can make them. In 
the streets the same intercourse is seen. 

The general trade of the island is gradually and quietly pass- 
ing into the hands of the colored people. Before emancipation, 
they seldom reached a higher grade in mercantile life than a 
clerkship, or, if they commenced business for themselves, they 
were shackled and confined in theor operations by the over- 
grown and monopolizing establishments^ which slavery had 
built up. Though the civil and political ri^ts of one class 
of them were acknowledged three years previous, yet they 
found they could not, even .if they desired it, disconnect 
themselves irom the slaves. They could not transact business 
— ^fcH*m credits and agencies, and receive the confidence of the 
commercial public — like free men. Strange or not, their &te 
was inseparably linked with that of the bondman ; their interests 
were considered as involved with his. However honest they 
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miglit be^ it wm not nie to tiwt them ; and way attempt to ne 
above a clerkafaip^ to become the emplojrer instead of the em- 
ployed, was regarded as a kind of insurrection, and strongly dis- 
approved and opposed. I%ice emancipati(Mi, they have been on- 
shackling themsdves fixxn white domination in matters of trade, 
extending their connectionB, and becoming eveiy day more and 
more independent They have formed credits with commercial 
booses abroad, and now import directly for themselves, at whde- 
sale prices, what they were formerly obliged to receive from 
wfaita importers, or rather specnlatOTs, at sach prices as they, in 
their tender mercies, saw fit to impose. 

Trade is now eqoalizing itself among ail classes. A spirit of 
competition is awakened, banks have been established, steam 
navigation introduced, railroads projected, old highways repaired 
and new ones opened. The descendants of the slaves are 
rapidly supplying the {daces which were ^nrmerly filled by whites 
from abroad. 

We had the pleasure of being present one day at the sitting 
of the police court of Kingston. Mr. Jordon, the editor of the 
Watchman, in his turn as a member of the common council, 
was jHesiding justice, with an alderman of the city, a black man, 
as his associate. At a table below them sat the superintendent 
of police, a white man, aiid two white attorneys, with their huge 
law books and green bags before them. The bar was sur- 
rounded by a motley assemblage of black, colored, and white 
faces, intermingled without any regard to hue in the order of 
superiority and precedence. There were about a dozen cases 
adjudged while we were present The court was conducted 
vrith order and dignity, and the justices were treated with great 
respect and deference both by white and black. 

After the adjournment of the court, we had some conversatwn 
with the presiding justice. He informed us that the whites 
were not unfrequentiy brought before him for trial, and, in spite 
of his color, sometimes even our own countrymen. He men- 
tioned several instances of the latter, in some of which, American 
prejudice assumed very amusing and ludicrous forms. In one 
case, he was obliged to threaten the party, a captain from one of 
our Bonthem ports, with imprisonment f^ contend beibre he 
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could induce him to behave himself with proper decoram. The 
captain, miaccustomed to obey injunctions from men of such 'a 
complexion, curled his lip in scorn, and showed a spirit of defi- 
ance, but on the approach of two police officers, whom the court 
had ordered to arrest him, he submitted himself. We were 
gratified with the spirit of good humor and pleasantry with 
which Mr. J. described the astonishment and gaping curiosity 
which Americans manifest on seeing colored men in offices of 
authority, particularly on the judicial bench, and their evident 
embarrassment and uneasiness whenever obliged to transact 
business with them as magistrates. He seemed to regard it as 
a subject well worthy of ridicule ; and we remarked, in our in- 
tercourse with the colored people, that they were generally 
more disposed to make themselves merry with American sen- 
sitiveness on this point, than to bring serious complaints against 
it, though they feel deeply the wrongs which they have suffered 
from it, and speak of them occasionally with solemnity and earn- 
estness. Still the feeling is so absurd and ludicrous in itself, and 
is exhibited in so many grotesque positions, even when oppres- 
sive, that the sufibrer cannot help laughing at it Mr. Jordon 
iias held his present office since 1832. He has had an exten- 
sive opportunity, both as a justice of the police court, and as a 
member of the jail committee, and in other official stations, to 
become well acquainted with the state of crime in the island at 
difierent periods. He informed us that thenumber of complaints 
brought before him had much diminished since 1834, and he had 
no hesitation in sapng, that crime had decreased throughout the 
island generally more than one.third. 

During one of our excursicHis into the country, we witnessed 
another instance of the amicability with which the difierent co- 
lors associated in the civil afiairg of the island. It was a meet- 
ing of one of the parish vestries, a kind of local legislature, 
which possesses considerable power over its own territory^— 
There are fifteen members present, and nearly as many dif- 
ferent shades of complexion. There was the planter, of aristo- 
cratic blood, and at his side was a deep mulatto, bom in the same 
parish a slave. There was the quadroon, and the unmitigated 
hue and unmodified features of the negro. T^ey est together 
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aramd a drcnkr table, and conyeraed as freely as though they 
bad been all of one color. There was no restramt, no uneasU 
na«i as though the parties felt themselves out of i^ce ; no as- 
sumption nor disrespect, but all the proceedings manifested the 
most perfect harmony, confidence, and good feeling. 

At the same time there was a meeting of the parish commit- 
tee on roads, at which there was the same intermixture of ctAon, 
the same freedom and kindness of demeanor, and the same un- 
animit^ of action. Thus it is with all the political and civO bo- 
dies in the island, from the House of Assembly to committees 
on jails and houses of correction. Into all of them the colored 
peqple are gradually making their way, and participating in 
public debates and public measures, and dividing with the whites 
legislative and judicial power, and in many cases they exhibit 
a superiority, wad in all cases a respectability, of talents and 
attainments, and a courtesy and general propriety of conduct, 
which gain for them the respect of the intelligent and candid 
among their white associates. 

We visited the house of correction far the parish of St. An- 
drew's. The superintendent received us with the iron-hearted 
courtesy of a Newgate turnkey. Our company was evidently 
unwelcome ; but as the friend who accompanied us was a man 
in authority, he was constrained to admit us. The first sound 
that greeted us was a piercing odtcry from the tread-milL On 
going to it, we saw a youth of about eighteen hanging in the air 
by a strap bound to his wrist, and dangling against the wheel 
in such a manner that every revolution of it scraped the body 
from the breast to the knees. He had fallen ofi^ from weakness 
and fatigue, and was struggling and crying in the greatest dis- 
tress ; whfle the strap, which extended to a pcde above, and 
stretched his arm high above his head, held him fhst The su- 
perintendent, in a harsh voice, ordered him to be lifted up, and 
his feet again placed on t&e wheel. But before he had taken 
five steps he again fell o£^ and was suspended as before. At 
the same instant a woman also fell ofi^ and without a sigh or the 
- motion of a muscle, for she was too much exhausted for either ; 
but, with a shockmg wildness of the eye, hung by her half4isk>- 
cated aims against the wheel. As the allotted time (fifteen 
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minutes) had expired, the persons on the wheel were released, 
and permitted to rest. The boy could hardly stand on the ground. 
He had a large ulcer on one of his feet, which" was much swol- 
len and inflamed ; and his legs and body were greatly bruised 
and peeled by the revolving of the wheel. The gentleman who 
was with us reproved the superintendent severely for his con- 
duct, and told him to remove the boy from the tread-mill gang, 
and see that proper care was taken of him. The poor woman 
who fell off seemed completely exhausted ; she tottered to the 
wall near by, and took up a little babe which we had not ob- 
served before. It appeared to be not more than two or three 
months old, and the little thing stretched out its arms and wel- 
comed its mother. On inquiry we ascertained that this woman's 
offence was absence from the field an hour after the required 
time (six o'clock) in the morning. Besides the infant with her, 
she had two or three other children. Whether the care of them 
was any excuse for her, we leave American mothers to judge. 
There were two other women on the tread-mill : one was sen- 
tenced there for stealing cane from her master's field ; and the 
other, we believe, for running away. 

The superintendent, next day, took us to the sotitary cells. 
They were dirty and badly ventilated, and unfit to keep beasts 
in. On opening the doors, such a stench rushed forth, that we 
could not remain. There was a poor woman in one of them, 
who appeared, as the light of day and the fresh air burst in up- 
on her, like a despairing maniac. 

We went through the other buildings, all of which were old 
and dirty ; nay, worse, JiUhy in the extreme. The whole estab- 
lishment was a disgrace to the island. The prisoners were poor- 
ly clad,. and had the appearance of harsh usage. Our suspicions 
of ill treatment were strengthened by noticing a large whip in 
the tread-mill, and sundry iron collars and handcuffs hanging 
about in the several rooms through which we passed. 

The number of inmates in this house at our visit WBfi forty- 
eight, eighteen of whom were females. Twenty of these were 
in the tread-mill, and in solitary confinement ; the remainder 
were working on the public road at a little distance — many of 
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tlMm in tr0ii»— iroii coUan about their necks, and chains paas- 
■y between* connecting them together two and twa 



CHAPTER II. 

TOUR TO THE COUNTBT. 

Wishing to accomplish the most that our limited time would 
allow, we separated at Kingston ; the one taking a north-west- 
erly route among the mountainous coSSde districts of Port Royal 
and St. Andrews, and the other going into the parish of St. Tho- 
mas in the E^t 

St Thomas in the East is said to present the apprenticeship 
in its most favorable aspects. There is probably no other parish 
in the island wJiich includes so many fine estates, or has so many 
liberal-minded planters.* A day's easy drive from Kingston 
brought us to Morant Bay, where we spent two days, and called 
on several influential gentlemen, besides visiting the neighbor- 
ing estate of Belvidere. One gentleman whom we met was 
Thomas Thomson, Esq., the senior local magistrate of the par- 
ish, next in civil influence to the Gustos. His standing may be 
inferred from the circumstance, (not triflling in Jamaica,) that 
the Grovemor, during his tour of the island, spent a mfrht at his 
house. We break&isted with Mr Thomson ; and at that time, 
and subsequently, he showed the utmost readiness in furnishing, 
us with information. He is a Scotchman ; has been in the island 
for thirty-eight years, and has served as a local magistrate for 
thirty-four. Until very lately he has been a proprietor of estates; 
he informed us that he had sold out, but did not mention the 
reascms. We strongly suspected, from the drift of his conver- 

» We have the following testimony of Sir Lionel Smith to the 
superiority of St. Thomas in the East. It is taken from the Royal 
Gazette, (Kingston,) May 6, 1837. " His Excellency has said, 
that in all his tour he was not more highly gratified with any par- 
lah than he was witli St. Thomas in the East.*' 
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sation, that he sold about the time of abolitron, through alann 
for the consequences. We early discovered that he was one of 
the old school tyrants, hostile to the change which had taken 
place, and dreadfully alarmed in view of that which was yet to 
come. Although full of the prejudices of an old slave-holder, 
yet we found him a man of strong native sense and considera- 
ble intelligence. He declared it most unreservedly as his opin- 
ion, that the negroes would not work after 1840 — ^they were 
naturally^ so indolenl, that they would prefer gaining a livelihood 
in some easier way than by digging cane holes. He had all the 
results of the emancipation of 1840 as clearly before his mind as 
though he saw them in prophetic vision ; he knew the whole 
process. One portion of the negroes, too lazy to provide food 
by their own labor, will rob the provision grounds of the few 
who will remain at work. The latter will endure the wrong as 
long as they well can, and then they will procure arms and fire 
upon the marauders ; this will give rise to incessant petty con- 
flicts between the lazy and the industrious, and a great destruc- 
tion of life will ensue. Others will die, in vast numbers, from 
starvation; among these will be the superannuated and the 
young, who cannot support themselves, and whom the planters 
will not be able to support Others numerous will perish from 
disease, chiefly for want of medical attendance, which it will be 
wholly out of their power to provide. Such is the dismal picture 
drawn by a late slave-holder, of the consequences of removing 
the negroes from the tender mercies of oppressors. Happily for 
all parties, Mr. Thomson is not very likely to establish his claim 
to the character of a prophet We were not at all surprised to 
hear him wind up his prophecies against freedom with, a denurt" 
dalion of slavery. He declared that slavery was a wretched 
system. Man was naturaUy a iyroTit, Mr. T. said, he had one 
good thing to say of the negroes, viz. that they were an exceed- 
ingly temperate people. It was a very unusual thing to see one 
of them drunk. Slavery, he said, was a system of horrid cruel- 
ties. He had lately read, in the history of Jamaica, of a planter, 
in 1769, having a slave's leg cut oj^ to keep him from running 
away. He said that dreadful cruelties were perpetrated until 
the close of slavery, and they were inseparable from slavery. ' 
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He also fpoke of the fean which haunted the slaveJiolderB. He 
never woold live on an estate ; and whenever he chanced to stay 
over night in the countiy, he qIwbjb took care to secure the door 
by bolting and barricading it 

At Mr. Thomson's we met Andrew Wright, Esq^ the pro- 
prietor of a sugar estate called Green Wall, situated some six 
miles from the bay. He is an intelligent gentleman, of an ami- 
able disposit^n ; has on his estate one hundred and sixty ap- 
prentices. He described his people as being in a very peacea- 
ble state, and as industrious as he could wish. He said he had 
no trouble with them ; and it was his opinion, that, where there 
is trouble, it must be owing to bad moTiagement. He anticipated 
no difficulty after 1840, and was confident that his people would 
not leave him. He beUeved that the negroes would not, to any 
great extent, abandon the cultivation of sugar after 1840. Mr. 
T. stated two &ct8 respecting this enlightened planter, which 
amply account ibr the good conduct of his apprentices. One wab, 
that he was an exceedingly kind and amiable man. He "had 
never been known to have afdOxng out Vfiih any man in his life. 
Another &ct was, that Mr. Wright was the only resident sugar 
proprietor in all that region of country. He superintends his 
own estate, while the other large estates are generaUy left in 
the hands of unprincipled, mercenary men. 

We called on the Wesleyan missionary at Morant Bay, Rev. 
Mr. Crookes, who has been in Jamaica fifteen years. Mr. €• 
said, that in many respects there had been a great improvement 
since the abolition of slavery; but, said he, **I abommate the 
apprenticeship system. At best it is only improved slavery.'^ 
The obstacles to religious effixrts have been considerably dimin- 
ished, but the masters were not to be thanked for this ; it was 
owing chiefly to the protection of British law. The apprentice- 
ship, Mr. C. thought, could not be any material preparation fiv 
freedom. He was persuaded that it would have been far better 
policy to have granted entire emancipation at once. 

In company with Mr. Howell, an Independent, and teacher 
of a Bcho(d of eighty negro children in Morant Bay, we drove 
out to Belvidere estate, which is situated about four miles from 
the bay* in a rich district, called the Blue Mountain VaBey. 
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The Belvidere is one of the finest estatei in the valley. It c(n». 
tains two thousand acres, only four hundred of which are culti- 
vated in sugar ; the most of it is woodland. This estate belongs 
to Count Freeman, an absentee proprietor. We took break&st 
with the overseer, or manager, Mr. Briant Mr. B. stated, that 
there was not so much work done now as there was during 
slavery. Thinks there is as much done for the length of time the 
apprentices are at work ; but a day and a half every week is lost ; 
neither are they coded out as early in the mornings nor do they toork 
as late at nighL The apprentices work at night very cheerfully 
for money ; but they will not work on Saturday for the common 
wages — quarter of a dollar. On inquiry ci Mr. B. we ascer- 
tained that the reason the apprentices did not work on Satur- 
days was, that they could make twice or three times as much by 
cultivating their provision grounds, and carrying their produce 
to market. At night they cannot cultivate their grounds, then 
they work for their masters "very cheerfully." 

The manager stated, that there had been no disturbance with 
the people of Belvidere since the change. They work well, and 
conduct themselves peaceably ; and he had no fear but that the 
great body of the negroes would remain on the estate after 1840, 
and labor as usual. This he thought would be the case on every 
estate where there is mUd management. Some indeed' might 
leave even such estates to try their fortunes elsewhere ; but they 
would soon discover that they could get no better treatment 
abroad, and they would then return to their old homes. 

While we were at Belvidere Mr. Howell took us to see a 
new chapel, which the apprentices of that estate have erected 
since 1834, by their own labor, and at their own expense. The 
house is thirty feet by forty, composed of the same materials of 
which the negro huts are built. We were told that the building 
of this chapel was first suggested by the apprentices ; and as 
soon as permisffion was obtained, they commenced the prepara- 
tions for its erection. We record this as a delightful sign rfihe 
times. 

On our return to Morant Bay we visited the house of correc- 
tion, situated neoi the village. This is the only <* institution," as 
a Kingston paper gravely terms it^ ci the kind in the parisb. 
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It 18 a small, iU-constnicted establishment, horribly filthy, more 
like a receptacle for wild beasts than human beings. There is a 
tread-mill connected with it, made to accommodate fifteen per- 
80118 at a time. Alternate companies ascend the wheel every 
fifteen minutes. It was unoccupied when we went in, most of 
the pris(»iers being at work on the public roads. Two or three, 
who happened to be near by, were called in by the keeper, and 
ordered to mount the wheel, to show us how it worked. It 
made our blood run cold as we thought of the dreadful suffering 
that inevitably ensues when the foot loses the step, and the body 
bangs against the revolving cylinder. 

Leaving the house of correction, we proceeded to the village. 
In a small open square, ia the centre of it, we saw a number of 
the unhappy inmates of the house of correction al work, under 
the direction, we are sorry to say, of our friend Thomas Thom- 
son, Esq. They were chained two and two by heavy chains fas- 
tened to iron bands around their necks. On another occasion 
we saw the same gang at work in the yard attached to the In- 
dependent chapel. 

We received a visit, at our lodgings, from the special justice 
of this district, Major Baines. He was accompanied by Mr. 
Thomson, who came to introduce him as his friend. We were 
not left to this reconmiendation alone, suspicious as it was, to 
infer the character erf this magistrate, for we were advertised 
previously that he was a " planter's man," — ^unjust and cruel to 
the apprentices. Major B. appeared to have been looking through 
his fhend Thomson's prophetic telescope. There was certainly 
a wonderful coincidence of vision — ^the same abandonment of la- 
bor, the same preying upon provision grounds, the same violence, 
bloodshed, and great loss of life among the negroes themselves ! 
However, the special magistrate appeared to see a little further 
than the local magistrate, even to the end of the carnage, and 
to the re-establishment of industry, peace, and prosperity. The 
evil, he was confident, would soon cure itself. 

One remark of the special magistrate was worthy a prophet 
When asked if he thought there would be any serious disadEiec- 
tion produced among the pnedials, by the emancipation of the 
non-pnedials in 1838, he said, he thought there would not be ; 
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and assigned as the reason, that the prediaki knew all abont the 
arrangement, and did not expect to be free. That is, the field 
apprentices knew that the domestics were to be liberated two 
years sooner than they; and, without inquiring into the grounds 
or justice of the arrangement, they ubovM promptly acquiesce in it. 

What a fine compliment to the patience and forbearance of 
the mass of the negroes. The majcHity see the minority eman- 
cipated two years before them, and that, too, upon the ground 
of an odious distinction, which makes the domestic more worthy 
than they who <'bear the heat and burthen of the day," in the 
open field ; and yet they submit patiently, because they are tdd 
that it is the pleasure of government that it should be so ! 

The non-pr<cdials^ too^ have their noble traits, as well as the 
less favored agriculturalists. The special magistrate said, that 
he was then engaged in classifying the aj^rentices of the difier- 
ent estates ia his district The object of this classification was, 
to ascertain all those who were non-prsBdials, that they might be 
recorded as the subjects of emancipation in 1838. To his astcm- 
ishment he found some of this class who expressed a wish to re- 
main apprentices until 1840, refusing to accept freedom until 
with the whole body they could rise up and shout the jubilee of 
universal disenthralment. Here is a nobility worthy to compare 
with the patience of the prsdials. In connection with the con- 
duct of the non-prsedials, he mentioned the following instance 
of white brutality and negro magnanimity. 

A planter, whose negroes he was classifying, brought forward 
a woman whom he claimed as a prsediaL The woman declared 
that she was a non-presdial ; and on investigation it was clearly 
proved that she had always been a domestic, and consequently 
entitled to freedom in 1838. After the planter's claim was set 
aside, the woman said, << Now I will stay with maesa, and be 
his 'prentice for de udder two year." 

Shortly before we left the Bay our landlady, a colored woman, 
introduced one of her neighbors, whose conversaticm offbeded 
lis a rare treat She was a colored lady, of good appearance 
and lady-like manners. Supposing, fit)m her color, that she had 
been prompted by strong sympathy in our objects to i^i^k an' 
interview with us, we immectiatefy introduced the snljeot df 
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•lavezy ; 9tatiii^, that as we had a vast number of slaves in our 
countxy, we had visited Jamaica to see how the freed people 
behaved* with the hope that our countrymen might be encou- 
raged to adopt emancipation. " Alack a day !** The tawny 
madam shook her head ; and, with that peculiar Creole whine 
80 expressive of contempt, said, ** Can't say any thing for you, 
sir — ^they not doing no good now, sir — ^the negroes an't!" — ' 
and on she went, abusing the apprentices and denouncing the 
alx^tion. No American white lady could speak more disparag- 
ingly of the negroes, than did this recreant descendant of the 
negro race. They did no work, they stole, were insolent, insub- 
ordinate, and what not. 

She concluded in the following elegiac strain, which did not 
fail to touch our sympathies. " I can't tell what will become 
of us after 1840. Our negroes will be taken away from us — 
we shall find no work to do ourselves — we shall all have to beg, 
and who shall we beg from ? AU will he beggcirsj <md toe must 
starve /" 

Poor Miss L. is one of that unfortunate class who have hither- 
to gained a meagre support from the stolen hire of a few slaves, 
and who, after entire emancipation, will be stripped of every 
thing. This is the class upon whom emancipation will fell most 
heavily ; it will at once cast many out of a situation of ease, in- 
to the humiliating dilemma of laboring or begging — to the latter 
of which alternatives Miss L. seems inclined. Let Miss L. be 
comforted ! It is better to beg than to steal. 

We proceeded from Morant Bay to Bath, a distance of four- 
teen miles ; where we put up at a neat cottage lodging-house, 
kept by Miss P., a colored lady. Bath is a picturesque httle vil* 
lage, embowered in perpetual green, and lying at the foot of a 
mountain on one side, and on the other by the margin of a ram- 
bling little river. It seems to have accumulated around it and 
within it, all the verdure and foliage of a tropical clime. 

Having a letter of introduction, we called on the special magis- 
trate for that district, George WiDis, Esq. As we entered his 
office an apprentice was led up in irons by a policeman ; and at 
the same time another man rode up with a letter from the mas- 
ter of the apprentice^ dh:ecting the magistrate to release him 
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instantly. The iacts of this case, as Mr. W. himself explained 
them to us, will illustrate the careless manner in which the ma- 
gistrates administer the law. The master had sent his appren- 
tice to a neighboring estate, where there had been some disturb- 
ance, to get his clothes, which had been left there. The over- 
seer of the estate finding an intruder on his property, had him 
handcuffed forthwith, notwithstanding his repeated declarations 
that his master had sent him. Having handcuffed him, he or- 
dered him to be taken before the special magistrate, Mr. W.. 
who had him confined in the station-house all night Mr. W., 
in pursuance of the direction received from the master, ordered 
the man to be released , but at the same time repeatedly de- 
clared to him, that the overseer tons not to blame far arrestmg 
him. 

After this case was disposed of, Mr. W. turned to us. He 
said he had a district of thirty miles in extent, including five 
thousand apprentices ; these he visited thrice every month. He 
stated that there had been a gradual decrease of crime since he 
came to the district, which was eariy in 1835. For example, in 
March, 1837, there were but twenty-four persons punished ; and 
in March, 1835, there were as many punished in a single week. 
He explained this by saying that the apprentices had become 
better aaqaainied vnth the requirements of Vie law. The chief of- 
fence at present was absconding from labor. 

This magistrate gave us an account of an alarming rebellion 
which had lately occurred in his district, which we will venture 
to notice, since it is the only serious disturbance on the part of 
the negroes which has taken place in the island firom the begin- 
ning of the apprenticeship. 

About two weeks before, the apprentices on Thornton estate, 
amounting to about ninety, had refused to work, and fled in a 
body to the woods, where they still remained. Their complaint, 
according to our informant, was, that their master had turned 
the cattle upon their provision grounds, and all their provisions 
were destroyed, so tiiat they could not Uve. They, therefore, 
determined that they would not. continue at work, seeing they 
would be obliged to starve. Mr. W. stated, that he had visited 
the provision grounds, in company with two d^nterested pUnM* 
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er%, and he could affirm that the apprentices had no just eame 
efeompkdiU, It was true their fences had been broken down, 
and their provisions had been somewhat injured ; but the fence 
conki be very easily repaired, and there was an abundance of 
yams left to fiiniish food for the whole gang for some time to 
come ; those that were destroyed being chiefly young roots, 
which would not have come to maturity for several months. 

These statements were the substance of a formal report which 
he had just prepared for the eye of Sir Lionel Smith, and which 
he was kind enough to read to us. This was a fine report, truly, 
to come firom a special justice. To say nothing of the short time 
in which the fence might be repaired, those were surely very 
dainty-mouthed cattle that would consume those roots only whicli 
were so small that several months would be requisite for their 
maturity. The report concluded with a recommendation to his 
Excellency to take summary vengeance upon a few of the gang 
as soon as they could be arrested, since they had set such an 
example to the surrounding apprentices. He could not see how 
order and subordination could be preserved in his district, unless 
soch a punishment was inflicted as would be a warning to all 
evil doers. He further sjoggested the propriety of sending the 
Maroons* after them, to hunt them out of their hiding places 
and bring them to justice. 

Wo chanced to obtain a diflferent version of this afl^r, which, 
as it was confirmed by diflerent persons in Bath, both white and 
colored, who had no connection with each other, we cannot help 
thinking it the true one. 

The apprentices on Thornton are what is termed a jobbing 
gang ; that is, they are hired out by their master to any planter 
who may want their services. Jobbing is universally regarded 
by the negroes as the worst kind of service, for many reasons — 
principally because it often takes them many miles from their 
homes, and they are still required to supply themselves witJi 
food fix)m their own provision grounds. They are allowed to re- 

* The Maroons are free negroes, inhabiting the raountains of 
the interior, who were formerly hired by the authorities, or bv 
planters, to hunt up runaway slaves and return them to their mas. 
teis. Unfortunately our own country is not without its Maroons. 
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turn home every Friday evening or Saturday, and stay till Man- 
day morning. The owner of the gang in questicm lately died — 
to whom, it is said, they were greatly attached — and they passed 
into the hands of a Mr. Jocken, the present overseer. Jocken is 
a notoriously cruel man. It was scarcely a twelvemonth ago 
that he was fined one hundred pounds currency, and sentenced 
to imprisonment for three months in the Kingston jail,ybr tying 
(me of his apprentices to a dead ox, hecause the animal died while 
in the care of the apprentice. He also coniQned a woman in the 
same pen with a dead sheep, hecause she sufiered the sheep to 
die. Repeated acts of cruelty have caused Jocken to be regard- 
ed as a monster in the community. From a knowledge of his 
character the apprentices of Thornton had a strong prejudice 
against him. One of the es^liest acts, after he went among 
them, was to break down their fences, and turn his cattle into 
their provision grounds. He tlien ordered them to go to a dis- 
tant estate to work. This they refused to do ; and when he at- 
tempted to compel them to go, they left the estate in a body and 
went to the woods. This is what is called a state cfopen reheU 
lion, and for this they were to be hunted like beasts, and to suf- 
fer such a terrible punishment as would deter all other appren- 
tices from taking a similar step. 

This Jocken is the same wretch who wantonly handcufied 
the apprentice, who went on to his estate by the direction of 
his master. 

Mr. Willis showed us a letter which he had received that 
morning from a planter in his district, who had just been trying 
an experiment in job work, (i. e., paying his people so much for 
a certain amount of work.) He had made a proposition to one 
of the head men on the estate, that he would give him a doub- 
loon an acre if he would get ten acres of cane land holed. The 
tnan employed a large number of apprentices, and accomplished 
the job on three successive Saturdays. They worked at the 
rate of nearly one hundred holes per day for each man, whereas 
the usual day's work is only seventy-five holes. 

Mr. W. bore testimony that the great body of the negroes in 
his district were very peaceable. There were but a few incor- 
rigible fellows, that did all the mischief. When any disturb. 



aaoe took place on an eatate, he coold generally teil wno the 
individual offenders were. He did not think there wodd be any 
serious difficulty after 1840. However, the result he thought 
would greatly depend on the condiid of the managers ! 

We met in Bath with the proprietor of a cofiee-estate atuated 
a £bw miles in the country. He gave a very favorable account 
of the people on his estate--6tating that they were as peaceable 
and industrious as he could desire, that he had their confidence, 
and fiilly expected to retain it after entire emancipation. He 
anticipated no trouble whatever ; and he felt assured, too, that 
if the planters wovld conduct in a proper manner, emancipation 
would be a blessing to the whole colony. 

We called on the Wesleyan missionary, whom we found the 
decided friend and advocate of freedom. He scrupled not to 
declare his sentiments respecting the special magistrate, whom 
he declared to be a cruel and dishonest man. He seemed to 
take delight in flogging the apprentices. He had got a whip- 
ping machine made and erected in front of the Episcopal church 
in the village of Bath. It was a frame of a triangular shape, 
the base of which rested firmly on the ground, and having a 
perpendicular beam from the base to the apex or angle. To 
this beam the apprentice's body was lashed, with his face to- 
wards the machine, and his arms extended at right angles, and 
tied by the wrists. The missionary had witnessed the floggings 
at this machine repeatedly, as it stood but a few steps from his 
house. Before we reached Bath, the machine had been re- 
moved from its conspicuous place and concealed in the bushes, 
that the governor might not see it when he visited the village. 

As this missionary had been for several years laboring in the 
island, and had enjoyed the best opportunities to become exten- 
sively acquainted with the negroes, we solicited from him a 
written answer to a number of inquiries. We make some ex- 
tracts from his communication. 

1. Have the facilities for missionary effort greatly increased 
since the abolition of slavery 1 

The opportunities of the apprentices to attend the means of 
grace are greater than during absolute slavery. They have now 
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one day and a half every week to work for their suppcnrt, leaving 
the Sabbath free to worship God. 

2. Bo you anticipate that these fecihties will increase still 
more after entire freedom ? 

Yes. The people will then have six days of their oum to labor 
for their breads and wiU be at liberty to go to the house of 
God every Sabbath. Under the present system, the magistrate 
often takes away the Saturday as a punishment, and then they 
must either work on the Sabbath or starve. 

3. Are the negroes likely to revenge by violence the wrongs 
which they have suffered, after they obtain their freedom 1 

I never heard the idea suggested^ nor should I have thought cf 
it had you not made the inquiry. 

We called on Mr. Rogers, the teacher of a Mice charity in- 
&nt school in Bath. Mr. R., his wife and daughter, are ail en* 
gaged in this work. They have a day school, and evening 
school three evenings in the week, and Sabbath school twice 
each Sabbath. The evening schools are for the benefit of the 
adult apprentices, who manifest the greatest eagerness to learn 
to read. After wcnrking all day, they will come several miles to 
school, and stay cheerfully till nine o'clock. 

Mr. R. furnished us with a written communication, from 
which we extract the following. 

QpesL <* Are the apprentices desirous of being instructed ? 

Ana. Most assuredly they are ; in proof of which I would 
observe that since our establishment in Bath, the people not 
only attend the schools regularly, but if they obtain a leaf of a 
book with letters upcm it, that is their constant companion. We 
have found mothers, with their sucking babes in their 
arms, standing night after night in their classes learning the 
alphabet 

Q. Are the negroes grateful for attentions and &vors ? 

A. They are ; I have met some who have been so much 
a^cted by acts of kindness, that they have burst into tears, ex- 
claiming, « Massa so kind — ^my heart full.' Their affection to 
their teachers is very remarkable. On my return lately from 
Kingston, after a temporary absence, the negroes flocked to our 
residence and sunoonded the chaise, saying, < We glad to see 
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maasa igain; we glad to see school massa.' On my way 
through an estate some time ago, some of the chfldren observed 
me, and in a transport of joy, cried, ' Thank God, maesa come 
again ! Bless Grod de Saviom', massa come again !' ** 

Mr. EL, said he, casuaUy met with an apprentice whose mas- 
ter had lately died. The man was in the habit of visiting his 
master's grave every Saturday. He said to Mr. R., " Me go to 
massa grave, and de water come into me yeye ; but me can't 
help it, massa, de tmter wUl come into me yeye," 

The Wesleyan missionary told us, tliat two apprentices, an 
aged man and his daughter, a young woman, had been brought 
up by their master before the special magistrate, who sentenced 
them to several days' confinement in the house of correction at 
Morant Bay, and to dance the treadmill. ' When the sentence 
was passed, the daughter entreated that she might be allowed 
to do her father's part, as well as her own, on the treadmill, for 
he was too old to dance the wheel — ^it would kill him. 

From Bath we went into the Plantain Grarden River Valley, 
one of the richest and most beautiful savannahs in the island. It 
is an extensive plain, iix)m one to three miles wide, and about 
six miles long. The Plantain Garden River, a small stream, 
winds through the midst of the valley lengthwise, emptjringinto 
the sea. Passing through the valley, we went a few miles south 
of it to call on Alexander Barclay, Esq., to whom we had a 
letter oi introduction. Mr. Barclay is a prominent member of 
the assembly, and an attorney for eight estates. He made him- 
self somewhat distinguished a few years ago by writing an octa- 
vo volume of five hundred pages in defence of tlie colonies, i. e., 
in defence of colonial slavery. It was a reply to Stephen's mas- 
terly work against West India slavery, and was considered by 
the Jamaicans a triumphant vindication of their « peculiar in- 
stitutions." We went several miles out of our route expressly 
to have an interview with so zealous and celebrated a champion 
of slavery. We were received with marked courtesy by Mr. B., 
who constrained us to spend a day and night with him at his 
seat at Fairfield. One of the first objects that met our eye in 
Mr. B.'s draing hall, was a splendid piece of sUver plate, which 
was presented to him by the planters of St Thomas in the East, 
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in consideration of his able defence of colonial slavery. We 
were &vorably impressed with Mr. B.'s intelligence, and some- 
what so with his present sentiments respecting slavery. We 
gathered from -him that he had resisted with all his might the 
anti-slavery measures of the English government, and exerted 
every power to prevent the introduction of the apprenticeship 
system. After he saw that, slavery would inevitably be abol- 
ished, he drew up at length a plan of emancipation, accord- 
ing to which the condition of the slave was to be commuted 
into that of the old English viUein — ^he was to be made an 
appendage to the soil instead of the ^ chattel personal*' of the 
master, the whip was to be partially ab<dished, a modicum of 
wages was to be allowed the slave, and so on. There was 
to be no fixed period when this system would terminate, but 
it was to &de gradually and imperceptibly into entire free- 
dom. He {H-esented a copy of his scheme to the then gov- 
ernor, the Earl of Mulgrave, requesting that it might be for- 
warded to the home government Mr. fi. said that the anti- 
slavery party in England had acted from the bhnd impulses 
of religious fsmaticism, and had precipitated to its issue a w(»k 
which required many years of silent preparation in order to 
its safe accomplishment He intimated that the management 
of abolition ought to have been left with the colonists ; they 
had been the long e^qperienced managers of slavery, and they 
were the only men qualified to superintend its burial, and give it 
a decent interment 

He did not tliink that the apprenticeship afibrded any clue to 
the dark mystery of 1840. Apprenticeship was so inconrad- 
erably difi!erent from slavery, that it furnished no more satis- 
fiictory data for judging of the results of entire fi-eedom, than 
cdavery itscll Neidier would he consent to be comforted by the 
actual results of emancipation in Antigua. 

Taking leave of Mr. Barclay, we returned to the Plantain 
Garden River Valley, and called at the Golden Grove— one 
of the most splendid estates in that magnificent district Tint 
18 an estate of two thousand acres ; it has five hundred a^ 
prentices and one hundred free children. The average annual 
crop is six hundred hogsheads of sogan Thomas McComoefc^ 
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Eaq^ the attorney of this estate, is the custos, or chief mtt- 
gistrate of the parish, and colonel of the parish militia. There 
is no man in all the parish of greater consequence, either in 
&ct or in seeming self-estimation, than Thomas McComock, 
Esq. He is a Scotchman, as is also Mr. Barclay, The custos 
received us with as much freedom as the dignity of his numer- 
ous offices would admit o£ The overseer (manager,) Mr. Dun- 
can, is an intelligent, active, business man, and on any other 
estate than Golden Grove, would doubtless be a person of con^ 
Biderable distinction. He conducted us through the numerous 
buildings, from the boiling-house to the pig-stye. The prin- 
cipal complaint of the overseer was, that he could not make 
the people work to any good purpose. They were not at all 
refractory or disobedient ; there was no difficulty in getting 
them on to the field ; but when they were there, they moved 
without any life or energy. They took no interest in tfa^ work, 
and he was obliged to be watching and scolding them all the 
time, or else they would do nothing. We had not gone many 
steps after this observation, before we met with a practical 
illustration of it. A number of the apprentices had been ordered 
that morning to cart away some dirt to a particular place. 
When we approached them, Mr. D. found that one of the 
«* wains" was standing idle. He inquired of the driver why he 
was keeping the team idle. The reply was, that there was 
nothing there for it to do— there were enough other wains to 
carry away all the dirt « Then," inquired the overseer, with 
an iU-concealed irritation, »* why did you not go to some other 
work !" The overseer then turned to us, and said, « You see^ 
sir, what lazy dogs the apprentices are — ^this is the way they da 
every day, if they are not closely watched." It was not long 
after this little incident, before the overseer remarked that the 
apprentices worked very well during their own time, wlien they 
were paid for iL When we went into the hospital, Mr. D. 
directed our attention to one fact, which to him was very pro- 
voking. A great portion of the patients that come in during 
the week, unable to work, are m the habit of getting well on 
Friday evening, so that they can go out on Saturday and Sun- 
day ; but on Monday mormng they are sure to be sick again— 
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then thej return to the hospital, and remain very poorly till 
Friday evening, when they get well all at once, and ask permis- 
sion to go out The overseer saw into the trick ; but he could 
find no medicine that could cure the negroes of that intermittent 
sickness. The Antigua planters discovered the remedy for it, 
and doubtless Mr. D. will make the grand discovery in 1840. , 

On returning to the *< great house," we foimd tlie custos sit- 
ting in state, ready to communicate any official information 
which might be called for. He expressed similar sentiments in 
the main, with those of Mr. Barclay, He feared for the conse- 
quences of complete emancipation ; the negroes would to a great 
extent abandon the sugar cultivation and retire to the woodsy 
there to live in idleness, planting merely yams enough to keep 
them alive, and in the process of time, retrograding into Afri- 
can barbarism. The attorney did not see how it was possible to 
prevent this. When asked whether he expected that such 
would be the case with the negroes on Grolden Grove, he replied 
that he did not think it would, except with a very few persons. 
His people had been so well treated, and had so many comforts^ 
that they would not be at all likely to abandon the estate. [Mark 
that !] Whose are the people that will desert after 18401 Not 
Thomas McComock's, Esq. ! They are too toeU situated. Whose 
then wiU desert? Mr. JockerCs, or in other words, those who 
are ill-treated, who are cruelly driven, whose fences are broken 
down, and whose provision grounds are exposed to the cattle. 
They, and they alone, will retire to the woods who can't get 
food any where else ! 

The custos thought the apprentices were behaving very ill. 
On being asked if he had any trouble with his, he said, O no ! 
his apprentices did quite well, and so did the apprentices gene- 
rally, in the Plantain Garden River Valley. But in far-off pa^ 
rishes, he heard that they were very refractory and trouble- 
some. 

The custos testified that the negroes were very easily man- 
aged He said he had often thought that he would rather 
have the charge of six hundred negroes, than of two hundred 
English sailors.- He spoke also of the temperate habits of the 
negroes. He had been in the island twen^-two years, and he 
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had never seen a negro woman drunk on the estate. It was 
jerj seldom that the men got drunk. There were not more 
than ten men on Golden Grove, out of a population of hve hun- 
dred, who were in the habit of occasionally getting intoxicated. 
He al«o remarked that the negroes were a remarkable people 
for their attention to the old and infirm among them ; they sel. 
dom sufiered them to want, if it was in theu: power to supply 
them. Among other remarks of the custos, was this sweeping 
declaration — " No man in his senses can pretend to defend 
ilavery /" 

After spending a day at Golden Grove, we proceeded to the 
adjacent estate of Amity HalL On entering the residence of 
the manager, Mr. Kirkland, we were most gratefully surprised 
to find him engaged in femily prayers. It was the first time and 
the last that we heard the voice of prayer in a Jamaica plant- 
er's house. We were no less gratefully surprised to see a 
white lady, to whom we were introduced as Mrs. Kirkland, and 
several modest and lovely httle children. It was the first and 
the last family circle that we were permitted to see among the 
|danters of that licentious colony. The motley groups of colored 
children — of every age fix)m tender infancy — which we found 
on other estates, revealed the state of domestic manners among 
the planters. 

Mr. E. regarded the abolition of slavery as a great blessing 
to the colony ; it was true that the apprenticeship was a wretch- 
edly bad system, but notwithstanding, things moved smoothly 
on his estate. He informed us that the negroes on Amity HaU 
bad formerly bcame the character of being the woret gang in the 
parish ; and when he first eame to the estate, he found that half 
the truth had not been told of them ; but they had become re- 
markably peaceable and subordinate. It was his policy to give 
them every comfort that he possibly could. Mr. K. made the 
same declaration which has been so often repeated in the course 
of this narrative, i.e., that if any of the estates were abandoned, 
it would be owmg to the harsh treatment of the people. He 
knew many overseers and book-keepers who were cruel driving 
men, and he should not be surprised if they lost a part, or all of 
their laborers. He made one remark which we had not heard 
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before. There were some estates, he said, which would proba- 
bly be abandoned, for the same reason that they ought never to 
have been cultivated, because they require cUmost double labor ; 
— such are the mountainous estates, and barren, worn-out pro- 
perties, which nothing but a system of forced labor could pos- 
sibly retain in cultivation. But the idea that the negroes gene- 
rally would leave their comfortable homes, and various privileges 
on the estates, and retire to the wild woods, he ridiculed as pre- 
posterous in the extreme. Mr. K. declared repeatedly that he 
could not look forward to 1840 but with the most sanguine 
hopes ; he confidently believed that the introduction of complete 
freedom would be the regeneration of the island. He alluded to 
the memorable declaration of Lord Belmore, (made memorable 
by the excitement which it caused among the colonists,) in his 
valedictory address to the assembly, on the eve of his departure 
for England.* " Gentlemen," said he, « the resources of this 
noble island will never be fully developed until slavery is abol- 
ished !" For this manly avowal the assembly ignobly refused 
him Ihe usual marks of respect and honor at his departure. Mr. 
K. expected to see Jamaica become a new world under the en- 
terprise and energies of freedom. There were a few disaffected 
planters, who would probably remain so, and leave the island 
after emancipation. It woidd be a blessing to the country if 
such men left it, for as long as they were disaffected, they were 
the enemies of its prosperity. 

Mr. K. conducted us through the negro quarters, which are 
situated on the hill-side, nearly a mile from his residence. We 
went into several of the houses, which were of a better style 
somewhat than the huts in Antigua and Barbados — ^larger, better 
finished, and furnished. Some few of them had verandahs or 
porches on one or more sides, after the West India fashion, 
closed in with jalousies. In each of the houses to which wo 
were admitted, there was one apartment fitted up in a very neat 
manner, with waxed floor, a good bedstead, and snow-white 
coverings, a few good chairs, a mahogany sideboard, ornamented 
with dishes, decanters, etc. 

* Lord Belmore left the government of Jamaica a short time 
before the abolition act passed in parliament. 
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fVom Amity Hall we drove to Manchioneal, a small village 
ten miles north of the Plantain Grarden River Valley. We had 
a letter to the special magistrate for that district, R. Chamber- 
lain, Esq., a colored gentleman, and the first magistrate we 
found in the parish of St Thomas in the East, who was faith- 
fiii to the interests of the apprentices. He was a boarder at 
the pubhc house where we were directed for lodgings, and as 
we spent a few days in the village, we had opportunities of ob- 
taining much information from him, as well as of attending some 
of his courts. Mr. C. had been only five months in the district 
of Manchioneal, having been removed thither from a distant dis- 
trict. Being a friend of the apprentices, he is hated and perse- 
cuted by the planters. He gave us a gloomy picture of the op- 
pressions and cruelties of the planters. Their complaints 
brought before him are often of the most trivial kind ; — ^yet 
because he does not condemn the apprentices to receive a 
punishment which the most serious offences alone could justify 
him in inflicting, they revile and denounce him as unfit for his 
station. He represents the planters as not having the most dis- 
tant idea that it is the province of the special magistrate to se- 
cure justice to the apprentice ; but they regard it as his sole 
duty to help them in getting fi*om the laborers as much work as 
whips, and chains, and tread-mills can extort His predecessor, 
in the Manchioneal district, answered perfectly to the planters' 
beau ideal. He ordered a co^ to be kept on every estate in his 
district, to be ready for use as he went around on his weekly 
visits. Every week he inspected the cats, and when they be- 
came too much worn to do good execution, he condemned them» 
and ordered new ones to be made. 

Mr. C. said the most frequent complaints made by the planters 
are for insolence. He gave a few specimens of what were re- 
garded by the planters as serious ojBTences. An overseer will 
say to his apprentice, »* Work along there fester, you lazy vil- 
lain, or ril strike you ;" the apprentice will reply, " You can't 
strike me now,** and for this he is taken before the magistrate 
on the complaint of insolence. An overseer, in passing the gang 
on the field, will hear them singing ; he will order them, in a 
4peremptoiy tone» to stop instantly, and if they continue singing. 
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they are complained of for insubordination. An apprentice has 
been confined to the hospital with disease, — ^when he gets able 
to walk, tired of the filthy sick house, he hobbles to his hut, 
where he may have the attentions of his wife until he gets welL 
That is called absconding from labor ! Where the magistrate 
does not happen to be an independent man, the complaint is 
sustained, and the poor invalid is sentenced to the tread-mill for 
absenting himself fi*om work. It is easy to conjecture tlie dread- 
ful consequence. The apprentice, debilitated by sickness, 
dragged off twenty-five miles on foot to Morant Bay, mounted 
on the wheel, is unable to keep tlie step with the stronger ones, 
slips off and hangs by the wrists, and his flesh is mangled and 
torn by the wheel. 

The apprentices frequently called at our lodgings to complain 
to IVIr. C. of the hard treatment of their masters. Among the 
numerous distressing cases which we witnessed, we shall never 
forget that of a poor little negro boy, of about twelve, who 
presented himself one afternoon before Mr. C, with a complaint 
against his master for violently beating him. A gash was cut 
in his head, and the blood had flowed freely. He fled from his 
master, and came to Mr. C. for refuge. He belonged to A. 
Ross, Esq., of Mulatto Run Estate. We remembered that we 
had a letter of introduction to that planter, and we had designed 
visiting him, but after witnessing this scene, we resolved not to 
go near a monster who could inflict such a wound, with his own 
hand, upon a child. We were highly gratified with the kind 
and sympathizing manner in which Mr. C. spoke witli the un- 
fortunate beings who, in the extremity of their wrongs, ventured 
to his door. 

At the request of the magistrate we accompanied him, on 
one occasion, to the station-house, where he held a weekly 
court We had there a good opportunity to observe the hostile 
feelings of the planters towards this faithful officer — " &ithful 
among the faithless," (though we are glad that we cannot quite 
add, " only heJ') 

A number of managers, overseers, and book-keepers assem- 
bled ; some with complaints, and some to have their apprentices 
classified. They all set upon the magistrate like bloodhounds 
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upon a lone stag. They strove together with one accord to sub- 
due \m independent spirit by taunts, jeers, insults, intimidations, 
and bullyings. He was obliged to threaten one of the overseers 
witJi arrest, on account of his abusive conduct We were ac- 
tually amazed at the intrepidity of the magistrate. We were 
convinced from what we saw that day, that only the most fear- 
less and conscientious men could be faithful magistrates in Ja- 
maica. Mr. C. assured us that he met with similar indignities 
every time he held his courts, and on most of the estates that he 
visited. It was in his power to punish them severely, but he 
chose to use all possible forbearance, so as not to give the plant- 
ers any grounds of complaint. 

On a subsequent day we accompanied Mr. C. in one of his 
estate visits. As it was late in the afternoon, he called at but 
one estate, the name of which was Williamsfield. Mr. Gordon, 
the overseer of Williamsfield, is among the fairest specimens 
of planters. He has naturally a generous disposition, which, 
like that of Mr. Kirkland, has out-lived the witherings of sla- 
very. * 

He informed us that lus people worked as well under the ap- 
prenticeship system as ever they did during slaveiy ; and he 
had every encouragement that they would do still better after 
they were completely free. He was satisfied that he should be 
able to conduct his estate at much less expense after 1840 : he 
thought that fifty men would do as much then as a hundred do 
now. We may add here a similar remark of Mr. Kirkland, that 
forty freemen would accomplish as much as eighty slaves. IS^Ir. 
Gordon liires his people on Saturdays, and he expressed his as- 
tonishment at the increased vigor with which they worked when 
they were to receive wages. He pointedly condemned the 
driving system which was resorted to by many of the planters. 
They foolislily endeavored to keep up tlie coercion of slavery, 
and they had the special magistrates incessantly flogging the ap- 
prentices. The planters also not unfrequentJy take away the 
provision grounds from tlieir apprentices, and in every way op- 
press and harass them. 

In the course of the conversation, Mr. G. accidentally struck 
upon a fresh vein of facts, respecting the slavery of book- 
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BEEPERS,* under the old system. The book-keepers, said Mr. G^ 
were the complete slaves of the overseers, who acted like des- 
pots on the estates. They were mostly young men from Eng- 
land, and not unfrequently had considerable refinement ; but 
ignorant of the treatment which book-keepers had to submit 
to, and allured by the prospect of becoming wealthy by plant- 
ership, they came to Jamaica and entered as candidates. They 
soon discovered the cruel bondage in which they were involved. 
The overseers domineered over them and stormed at them as 
violently as though they were the most abject slaves. They 
were allowed no privileges such as their former habits impelled 
them to seek. If they played a flute in the hearing of the over- 
seer, they were commanded to be silent instantly. If they dared 
to put a gold ring on their finger, even that trifling pretension to 
gentility was detected and disallowed by the jealous overseer. 
(These things were specified by Mr. G. himself.) They were 
seldom permitted to associate with the overseers as equals. The 
only thing which reconciled the book-keepers to this abject 
state, was the reflection that they might one day possibly be- 
come overseers themselves, and then they could exercise the 
same authority over others. In addition to this degradation, the 
book-keepers suffered great hardships. Every morning (dming 
slavery) they were obliged to be in the field before day ; they 
had to be there as soon as the slaves, in order to call the roll, 
and mark absentees, if any. Often Mr. G. and the other gen- 
tleman had gone to the field when it was so dark that they 
could not see to call the roll, and tlie negroes have all lain do\vn 
on their hoe?, and slept till the light broke. Sometimes there 
would be a thick dew on the ground, and the air was so cold and 
damp that they would be completely chilled. When they were 
shivering on the ground, the negroes would often lend them their 
blankets, saying, " Poor busha picaninny sent out here from 
England to die." Mr. Gordon said that his constitution had 

* The book-keepers are subordinate overseers and drivers ; they 
are generally young white men — ^who, after serving a course 
of years in a sort of apprenticeship, are promoted to managers 
of estates. 
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been permanently injured by such exposure. Many young 
men, lie said, had doubtless been killed by it. During 'crop- 
time, tlie book-keepers had to be up every night till twelve 
o'clock, and every other night aU night, superintending the 
work ill the bolling-house, and at the milL They ^d not 
have rest even on tlie Sabbath ; they must have the mill put 
about (set to the wind so as to grind) by sunset every Sabbath. 
Often the mills were in the wind before four o'clock, on Sabbath 
afternoon. They knew of slaves being flogged for not being on 
the spot by sunset, though it was known that they had been to 
meeting. Mr. G. said that he had a young friend who came 
from England witli him, and acted as book-keeper. His labors 
and exposures Vrere so intolerable, that he had often said to Mr. 
G., confidentially, thai if the slaves should rise in rebellion. Tie 
icKJuld most cheerfully join them! Said Mr. G, there was gree^ 
rejoicing among the book-keepers in August, 1834 1 The ahO' 
lifion of slavery was emancipation to the book-keepers. 

No complaints were brought before Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. 
Gordon pleasantly remarked when we arrived, that he had some 
cases which he should have presented if the magistrate had 
come a little earlier, but he presumed he should forget them 
before his next visit. When we left AVilliamsfield, Mr. C. 
informed us that duri.nof five months there iiad been but two 
cases of complaint on that estate — and but a single instance of 
punishment. Such are the results where there is a good man- 
ager and a good special magistrate. 

On Sabbath we attended service in the Baptist chapel, of 
which Rev. Mr. Kingdon is pastor. The chapel, which is a 
part of Mr. K.'s dwelling-house, is situated on the summit of a 
hiorh mountain which overlooks the sea. As seen from the val- 
ley below, it appears to topple on the very brink of a frightftd 
precipice. It is reached by a winding tedious road, too rugged 
to admit of a chaise, and in some places so steep as to try the 
activity of a horse. As we approached nearer, we obser\'ed 
the people climbing up in throngs by various footpaths, and 
halting in the thick woods which skirted the chapel, the men to 
put on their shoes, which they had carried in their bands up the 
mountain, and the women to draw on their white stockings and 
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Bhoee. On entering the place of worship, we found it well fill- 
ed with the apprentices, who came from many miles around in 
every direction. The services had commenced when wc arrived. 
We heard an excellent sermon from the devoted and pious mis- 
sionary, Mr. Kingdon, whose praise is among all the good 
throughout the island, and who is eminently known as the ne- 
gro's friend. After the sermon, we were invited to make a few 
remarks ; and the minister briefly stated to the congregation 
whence we had come, and what was the object of our visit. 
We cannot soon forget the scene which followed. We begun 
by expressing, in simple terms, the interest which we felt in 
the temporal and spiritual concerns of the people present, and 
scarcely had we uttered a sentence when the whole congrega- 
tion were filled with emotion. Soon they burst into tears 
-Hsome sobbed, others cried aloud ; insomuch that for a time 
we were unable to proceed. We were, indeed, not a little 
astonished at so unusual a icene ; it was a thing which we were 
by no means expecting to see. Being at a loss to account for it, 
we inquired of Mr. E« afterwards, who told us that it was occa- 
sioned by our expressions of sympafliy and regard. They were 
so unaccustomed to hear such language from the lips of white 
people, that it fell upon them like rain upon the parched earth. 
The idea that one who was a stranger and a foreigner should 
feel an interest in their welfaire, was to them, in such circum- 
stances, peculiarly affecting, and stirred the deep fountains of 
their hearts. 

After the services, the missionary, anxious to ftnther our ob- 
jects, proposed that we should hold an interview with a number 
of the apprentices ; and he accordingly invited fifteen of them 
into his study, and introduced them to us by name, stating also 
the estates to which they severally belonged. We had thus an 
opportunity of seeing the represerUaiives cf twelve different estates^ 
men of trust on their respective estates, mostly constables and 
head boilers. For nearly two hours we conversed with these 
men, making inquiries on all points connected with slavery, the 
apprenticeship, and the expected emancipation. 

From no interview, during our stay in the colonies, did we 
derive so much information respecting the real workings of the 
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apprenticeship ; from none did we gain such an insight into the 
character and disposition of the negroes. The company was 
composed of intelligent and pious men ; — so manly and dignified 
were they in appearance, and so elevated in their sentiments, 
that we could with difficulty realize that they were slaves. 
They were wholly unreserved in their communications, tiiough 
they deeply implicated their masters, the special magistrates, 
and others in authority. It is not improbable that they would 
have shrunk from some of the disclosures which they made^ 
had they known that they would be published. Nevertheless 
we feel assured that in making them public, we shall not betray 
the informants, concealing as we do their names and the estates 
to which they belong. 

With regard to the wrongs and hardships of the apprenticeship^ 
much was said ; we can only give a small part 

Their masters were often very harsh with them, more so than 
when they were slaves. They could not flog them, but they 
would scold them, and swear at them, and called them hard 
names, which hurt their feelings almost as much as it would if 
they were to flog them. They would not allow them as many 
privileges as they did formerly. Sometimes they would take their 
provision grounds away, and sometimes they would go on their 
grounds and carry away provisions for their own use without 
paying for them, or so much as asking their leave. They had 
to bear this, for it was useless to complain — they could get no 
justice ; there was no law in ManchioneaL The specisd ma- 
gistrate would only hear the master, and would not allow 
the apprentices to say any thing far themselves.* The ma- 
. gistrate would do just as the busha (master) said. If he say flog 
him, he flog him ; if he say, send him to Morant Bay, (to the tread- 
mill,) de magistrate send him. If we happen to laugh before 
de busha, he complain to de magistrate, and we get licked. 
If we go to a friend's house, when we hungry, to get some- 
thing to eat, and happen to get lost in de woods between, we 
are called runaways, and are punished severely. Our half Fri- 

* We would observe, that they did not refer to Mr. Cluun. 
berlain, but to another magistrate, whose name they mentioned* 
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day is taken away from us ; we must give that time to bnsha 
for a little saltfish, which was always allowed us during slave- 
ry. If we lay in bed after six o'clock, they take away our 
Saturday too. If we lose a little time from work, they make 
us pay a great deal more time. They stated, and so did seve- 
ral of the missionaries, that the loss of the half Friday was 
very serious to them, as it often rendered it impossible for 
them to get to meeting on Sunday. The whole work of cul- 
tivating their grounds, preparing their produce for sale, carry- 
ing it to the distant onarket, (Morant Bay and, sometimes 
further,) and returning, all this was, by the loss of the Friday 
afternoon, crowded into Saturday, and it was often impossible 
for them to get back from market before Sabbath morning; 
then they had to dress and go six or ten miles further to cha- 
pel, or stay away altogether, which, from weariness and world- 
ly cares, they would be strongly tempted to do. This they rep- 
resented as being a grievous thing to them. Said one of the 
men, in a peculiarly solemn and earnest manner, while the 
tears stood in his eyes, *^ I declare to you, massa, if de Lord 
spare we to be free, we be much more < ligious-^toe be wise 
to many more tings ; we be better Christians ; because den we 
have all de Sunday for go to meeting. But now de « holy time 
taken up in work far we food." These words were deeply im- 
pressed upon us by the intense earnestness with which they 
were spoken. They revealed «* the heart's own bitterness." 
There was also a l^hting up of joy and hope in the counte- 
nance of that child of God, as he looked forward to the time 
when he might become wise to many more tings* 

They gave a heart-sickening account of the cruelties of the 
treadmill. They spoke of the apprentices having their wrists 
tied to the handboard, and said it was very common for them to 
M and hang against the wheel Some who had been sent to the 
treadmill, had actually died from the injuries they there receiv- 
ed. They were often obliged to see their wives dragged off to 
Morant Bay, and tied to the treadmill, even when they were in 
a state of pregnancy. They suffered a great deal of misery from 
dial ; hul they onM not help it. 

Sometimes it was a wonder to themselves how they couM 

27 
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endure all the provocations and sufferings of the apprentice- 
flfaip ; k was only *^by de mercy of Qod !" 

Tbey were asked why they did not complain to the special 
magiBtTate& Tbej replied, that it did no good, for the magis- 
trates would not take any notice of their complaints, besides, it 
made the masters treat them still worse. Said oee, ^ We 
go to de magistrate to complain, and den when we come 
back debusha do an him can to vex us. Hetot7^2eus,(teazeus,) 
and wingle us ; de book-keeper curse us and treaten us ; de con- 
stable he scold us, and call hard names, and dey all strive to 
make we mad, so we say someting wrong, and den dey take 
we to the magistrate for insolence. " Such was the final 
consequence ctf complaining to the magistrate. We asked 
them why they did not complain, when they had a good ma- 
gistrate who would do them justice. Their answer revealed a 
new &ct They were afraid to complain to a magistrate, who 
they knew was their friend, because their masters told them that 
the magistrate toould soon be changedf and another wmtld come 
who would flog them; and that for every time they dared to com- 
plain to the GOOD mc^istrate, they toould be flogged when the bad 
one came. They saki their masters had exfdained it all to them 
long ago. 

We inqukred of them pcurticularly what course they intended 
to take when they should become free. We requested them to 
speak, not only with reference to themselves, but of the appren^ 
tices generally, as far as they knew their views. They said the 
apprentices expected to work on the estates, if they were allow- 
ed to do so. They had no intention of leaving work. Nothing 
would cause them to leave their estates but bad treatment ; if 
their masters were harsh, they would go to another estate, where 
they would get better treatment They would be obliged to 
work when they were free; even more than now, for then they 
would have no other dependence. 

One tried to prove to us by reasoning, that the people would 
work when they were free. Said he, ** In slavery time we work 
even wid de whip, now we work 'till heX^x-^whatttTik loewiUdo 
when we free! WonH we work den, when we get paid?*' He 
appealed to us so earnestly, that we could not help acknowledg- 
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ing we were fully convinced. However, in order to esTaUiA 
the point still more clearly, he stated some fects, such as the 
following : 

During slaveiy, it took six men to tend the coppers in boiling 
sugar, and it was thought that fewer could not possibly do the 
work : but now, since the boilers are paid for their extra time, 
the work is monopolized by ikree men. They would not have any 
help; they did all the work *^dat dey might gA dU de pay" 

We sounded them thoroughly on their views of law and free- 
dom. We inquired whether they expected to be allowed to de 
as they pleased when they were free. On this subject they 
spoke very rationally. Said one, « We could never live widoot 
de law ; (we use his very expressions) we must have some law 
when we free. In other countries, where dey are free^ don't 
dey have law ? Wouldn't dey shoot one another if they did not 
have law ?" Thus they reasoned about freed<Hn. Tlushr chief 
complaint against the apprenticeship was, that it did not allow 
them justice. ** There was no law now" They had been told 
by the governor, that there was the same law for all the island; 
but they knew better, for there was more justice done them in 
some districts than in others. 

Some of their expressions indicated very strongly the cha> 
racteristie k'mdness of the negra They would say, we work 
now as well as we can for the sake of peace ; any thing for peacet 
Don't want to be complained of to the magistrate^ don't iDce to 
be called hard names— -do any thing to keep peace. Such ex- 
pressions were repeatedly made. We asked them what they 
thought of the dmnestics being emancipated in 1838, while they 
had to remain apprentices two years longer? They said, 'Mt 
bad enough — ^but we know de law make it so, 2Jid for peace sake, 
we will be satisfy. But toe murmur in we minds" 

We asked what they expected to do with the M and infirm, 
after freedom ? They said, " we will support dem — as how dey 
brought us up when we was pickaninny, and now we come 
trong, must care for dem." In such a spirit did these apfveii* 
tices discourse for two hours. Th^ won greatly upon our sym. 
pathy and respect The touching BUxy of their wrongs, the 
artless unbosoming of their h(^>es, their forgiving spirit toward 
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their masteray their distinct views of their own rights, their 
gnnable hearing under provocation, their just notions of law, and 
of a state of freedom — these things were well calculated to ex- 
cite our admiration for them, and their companions m su^ring. 
Having i^rayed with the company, and commended them to the 
grace of God, and the salvation of Jesus Clirist, we shook hands 
with them individually, and separated from them, never more to 
r80 them, until we meet at the har of God. 

While one of us was prosecuting the foregoing inquiries in St 
Thomas in the East, the other was performing a horse-back tour 
among the mountains of St Andrews and Port Royal. We had 
been invited by Stephen Bourne, £sq., special magistrate for 
ooe of the rural districts in those parishes, to spend a week in 
faiB &mily, and accopmany him in his official visits to the planta- 
tions emlH'accd in his comnussioi^— an invitation we were very 
glad to accept, as it laid open to us at the same time three im- 
portant sources of information, — the magistrate, the planter, and 
the apprentice. 

The sun was just rising as we left Kingston, and entered the 
high road. The air, which the day before had been painfully 
hot and stived, was cool and fresh, and from flowers and spice- 
trees, on which the dew still lay, went forth a thousand fragrant 
exhalations. Our course for about six miles, lay over the broad, 
low plain, which spreads around Kingston, westward to the high- 
lands of St Andrews, and southward beyond Spanish-town. All 
along the road, and in various directions in the distance, were 
seen the residences — ^uncouthly termed, « pens' — of merchants 
and gentlemen of wealth, whose business frequently calls them 
to town. Unlike Barbados, the fields here were protected by 
walls and hedges, with broad gateways and avenues leading to 
the house. We soon began to meet here and there, at intervals, 
persons going to the market with fruits and provisions. The 
number continually increased, and at the end of an hour, they 
could be seen trudging over the fieldg, and along the by-paths 
and roads, on every hand. Some had a couple of stunted don- 
keys yoked to a ricketty cart,— others had mules with pack-sad- 
dte»<— but the many loaded their own heads, instead of the don- 
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keys and mules. Most of them w&te weU dressed, ind all cM 
and respectful in their conduct 

invigorated by the mountain air, and -animated by the novelty 
and grandeur of the mountain scenery, through which we had 
passed, we arrived at * Grecian Regale' in season for an early 
West Indian breakfiEUBrt;, (8 o'clock.) Mr. Bourne's district is 
entirely composed of co^e plantations, and embraces three 
thousand apprenticea The people on cofibe plantations are not 
worked so hard as those employed on sugar estates ; but they 
are more liable to sufier from insufficient food and clothing. 

After break&st we Accompanied Mr. Bourne on a visit to the 
plantations, but there were no complaints either from the master 
or apprentice, except on one. Here Mr. B. was bailed by a 
hoary-headed man, sitting at the -side of his house. He said 
that he was lame and sick# and could not work, and complained 
that his master did not give him any food. All he had to eat 
was given him by a relative. As the master was not at homa^ 
Mr. B. could not attend to the complaint at that time, but pro* 
mised to vmte the master about it in the course of the day. He 
informed us that the aged and disabled were very much neglect- 
ed under the apprenticeship. When the working days are over, 
the profit days are over, and how few in any country are willing 
to support an animal which is past labor ? If these complainti 
are numerous under the new system, when magistrates are aH 
abroad to remedy then), what must it have been during slavoryy 
when master and magistrate were the same ! 

On one of the plantations wc called at the house of an emi- 
grant, of which some hundreds have been imported from diflEbr- 
ent parts of Europe, since emancipation. He had been m the 
island eighteen months, and was much dissatisfied with his sitn- 
ation. The experiment of hnporting whites to Jamaica as la- 
borerSf has proved disastrous — an unfortunate speculation to all 
parties, and all parties wish them back again. 

We had some conversation with several apprentices, who call- 
ed on Mr. Bourne for advice and aid. They afl thought tiie ap> 
prenticeship very hard, but still, on the whole, liked it better 
than slavery. They « were killed too bad," — that was tMv 
expressioor— during slavery — were worked hard anA terribly 

27* 
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flogged. They were up ever so eariy and late — ^went out in the 
moinitainB to wwk, when so cold bnsha would have to cover 
hhoBelf up on the ground. Had little time to eat, or go to meet- 
ing: Twas all flUash, slash ! Now they couldn't be flogged, 
nbleflB the magistrate said so. Still the busha was veiy hard to 
them, and many of the apprentices run away to the woods, they 
are so badly used. 

The next plantation which we visited was Dublin Castle. It 
liee in a deep valley, quite enclosed by mountains. The present 
attorney has been in the island nine yeais, and is attorney for 
several other propertieB. In England he was a religious man, 
and intimately acquainted with the eccentric Irving. For a while 
after he came out he preached to the slaves, but having taken a 
Uack concubine, and treating those under his charge oppressively, 
he soon obtained a bad character among the blacks, and liis 
meetings were deserted. He is now a most passionate and 
wicked man, having cast off even the show of religion. 

Mr. B. visited Dublin castle a few weeks since, and spent 
two days in hearing complaints brought against the manager and 
bodt-keeper by the apprentices. He fined the manager for 
different acts of oppression, one hundred and eight dollars. The 
attorney was present during the whole time. Near the close of 
the second day he requested permission to say a few words, 
which was granted. He raised his hands and eyes in the most 
agonized manner, as though passion was writhing within, and 
burst forth— M O, my God ! my God ! has it indeed come to 
this ! Am I to be arraigned in tliis way? Is my conduct to be 
questioned by these people ? Is my authority to be destroyed by 
the interference of strainers 1 O, my God V And he fell back 
into the arms of his book-keeper, and was carried out of the 
room in convulsions. 

The next morning we started on another excursion, for the 
purpose of attending the appraisement of an apprentice belong- 
ing to Silver Hill, a plantation about ten mfles distant from Gre- 
cian Regale. We rode but a short distance in the town road, 
when we struck off into a narrow defile by a mule-path, and 
pushed into the very heart of the mountains. 

We felt somewhat timid at the commencement of our excur- 
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sion among these minor Andes, but we gamed confidence as we 
proceeded, and finding our horse sure-footed and quite familiar 
with mountain paths, we soon learned to gallop, without fear, 
along the highest clifi, and through the most dangerous passes. 
We were once put in some jeopardy by a drove of mules, laden 
with coffee. We fortunately saw them, as they came round the 
point of a hill, at some distance, in season to secure ourselves 
in a little recess where the path widened. On they came, 
cheered by the loud cries of their drivers, and passed rapidly for- 
ward, one after another, with the headlong stupidity which ani- 
mals, claiming more wisdom than quadrupeds, not unfrequently 
manifest When they came up to us, however, they showed 
that they were not unaccustomed to spuch encounters, and, al- 
though the space between us and the brow of the precipice, was 
not three feet wide, they all contrived to sway their bodies and 
heavy sacks in such a manner as to pass safely except one. He, 
more stupid or more unlucky tiian the rest, struck us a full 
broad-side as he went by jolting us hard against the hill, and 
well-nigh jolting himself down the cra^y descent into the abyss 
below. One leg hung a moment over the precipice, but the 
poor beast suddenly threw his whole weight forward, and by a 
desperate leap, obtained sure foothold in the path, and again 
trudged along with his coffee-bags. 

On our way we called at two plantations, but found no com. 
plaints. At one of them we had some conversation with the 
overseer. He has on it one hundred and thirty apprentice?, and 
produces annually thirty thousand pounds of coffee. He informed 
us that he was getting along well. His people are industrious 
and obedient, as much so, to say the least, as under the old sjtb- 
tem. The crop this year is not so great as usual, on account of 
the severe drought. His plantation was never better cultivated. 
Besides the one hundred and thirty apprentices, there are forty 
free children, who are supported by their parents. None of them 
wUl work for hire, or in any way put themselves under his con- 
trol, as the parents fear there is some plot laid for makmg them 
apprentices, and through that process reducing them to slavery. 
He thinks this feeling will continue tfll the apprenticeship is en- 
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tirdy broken up, and the people begin to feel assmred of com- 
plete freedom, when it will disappear. 

We reached Silver Hill about noon. This plantation ccmtains 
one hundred and ten apjM^ntices, and is under the management 
of a colored man, who has had charge of it seven years. He in- 
formed us that it was under as good cultivation now as it was be- 
fore emancipation. His people are easily controlled. Very much 
depends on the conduct of the overseer. If he is disposed to be 
just and iund, the apprentices are sure to behave well ; if he is 
harsh and severe, and attempts to drive them, they will take no 
pains to please him, but on tiie contrary, will be sulky and obsti- 
nate. 

There were three overseers from other estates present. One 
of them had been an overseer f(»: forty years, and he possessed 
the looks and feelings which we suppose a man who has been 
thus long in a school of despotism, must possess. He had a 
giant form, which seemed to be breaking down with luxury and 
sensualism. His ordinary voice was hoarse and gusty, and his 
smile diabolical. Emancipation had swept away his power while 
it left the love of it ravaging in his heart. He could not speak 
of the new system with composure. His contempt and hatred of 
the negro was unadulterated. He spoke of the apprentices with 
great bitterness. They were excessively lazy and impudent, and 
were becoming more and more so every day. They did not do 
half the work now that they did before emancipation. It was 
the character of the negro never to work unless compelled. His 
people would not labor for him an hour in then* own time, although 
he had offered to pay them for it. They have not the least gra- 
titude. They will leave him in the midst of his crop, and help 
others, because they can get a little more. They spend all their 
half Fridays and their Saturdays on other plantations where 
they receive forty cents a day. Twenty-five cents is enough for 
them, and is as much as he will give. 

Mr. B. requested the overseer to bring forward his complaints* 
He had only two. One was against a boy of ten, for stealing a 
gill of goat's milk. The charge was disproved. The other was 
against a boy of twelve, for neglecting the cattle, and permit- 
ting them to trespass on the lands of a neighbor. He was sen- 
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tenced to receive a good switching ; that is, to be beaten with 
a small stick by the constable of the plantation. 

Several apprentices then appeared and made a few trivial 
complamts against « Busha.' They were quickly adjusted. These 
were all the complaints that had accumulated in five weeks. 

The principal business which called Mr. Bourne to the plan- 
tation, as we have already remarked, was the appraisement of 
an apprentice. The appraisers were, himself and a local magis. 
trate. The apprentice was a native-bom AMcan, and was stolen 
from his country when a boy. He had always resided on this 
plantation, and had always been a faithful laborer. He was now 
the constable, or driver, as the office was called in slavery times, 
of the second gang. The overseer testified to his honesty and 
industry, and said he regretted much to have him leave. He 
was, as appeared by the plantation books, fifty-four years dd, 
but was evidently above sixty. After examining several wit- 
nesses as to the old man's ability and general health, and mak- 
ing calculations by the rule of three, with the cold accuracy of a 
yankee horse-bargain, it was decided that his services were worth 
to the plantation forty-eight dollars a year ; and for the remain- 
ing time of the apprenticeship, consequently, at that rate, one 
hundred and fifty-six dollars. One thord of this was deducted as 
an allowance for the probabilities of death and sickness, leaving 
one hundred and four dollars as the price of his redemption. The 
old man objected strongly and earnestly to the price ; ho said it 
was too much ; he had not money enough to pay it ; and beg- 
ged them, with tears in his eyes, not to make him pay so much 
"for his old bones;" but they would not remit a cent. They 
could not. They were the stem ministers of the British eman- 
cipation law, the praises of which have been shouted through 
the earth I 

Of the three overseers who were present, not one could be 
called a respectable man. Their countenances were the murors 
of all lustfid and desperate passions. They were continually 
drinking rum and water, and one of them was half drunk. 

Our next visit was to an elevated plantation called Peter's 
Rock. The path to it was, in one place, so steep, that we had 
to dismount and permit our horses to w(»rk their way up as they 
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could, while we followed on foot We then wound along among 
provision grounds and cofl^ fidds, through forests where hardly 
a track was to be seen, and over hedges which the horses were 
obliged to leap, till we issued on the great path which leads from 
the plantation to Kingston. 

Peter's Rock has one hundred apprentices, and is under the 
management, as Mr. Bourne informed us, of a very humane man. 
During the two years and a half of the apprenticeship there had 
been only six complaints. As we approached the plantation we 
saw the apprentices at the side of the road eating their break- 
fajSL They had been at work some distance from thefr houses, 
and could not spend time to go home. They saluted us with great 
civility, most of them rising and uncovering their heads. In ad- 
swer to our questions, they said they were getting along very 
welL They said their master was kind to them, and they ap- 
peared in &ie spirits. 

The overseer met us as we rode up to the door, and received 
us very courteously. He had no complaints. He informed us 
that the plantation was as well cultivated as it had been for 
many years, and the people were perfectly obedient and indus- 
trious. 

From Peter's Rock we rode to *» Hall's Prospect," a planta- 
tion on which there are sixty apprentices under the charge of a 
black overseer, who, two years ago, was a slave. It was five 
weeks since Mr. fi. had been there, and yet he had only one 
complaint, and that against a woman for being late at work on 
Monday morning. The reason she gave for this was, that she 
went to an estate some miles distant to spend the Sabbath with 
her husband. 

Mr. Bourne, by the aid of funds left in his hands by Mr. Stuige, 
is about to establish a school on this plantation. Mr. B., at a 
previous visit, had informed the peq)Ie of what he intended to 
do^ and asked their co-operation. As soon as they saw him to- 
day, several of them immediately inquired alxnit the school, 
when it would begin, &c They showed the greatest eagerness 
and thankfukess. Mr. B. told them he should send a teacher 
as soon as a house was in^pared. He had been talking with 
their master (the attorney of th§ plantation) about fixing onc^ 
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who had oESared them the old «* lock-up house," if they would 
put it in order. There was a murmur among them at this an- 
nunciation. At length one of the men said, they did not want 
the school to he held in the <* lock-up house." It was not a good 
place for their " pickaninnies" to go to. They had much rather 
have some other building, and would be glad to have it close to 
their houses. Mr. B. told them, if they would put up a small 
house near their own he would furnish it with desks and benches. 
To this they all assented ^vith great joy. 

On our way home we saw, as we did on various other occa- 
sions, many of the apprentices with hoes, baskets, &c., going to 
their provision grounds. We had some conversation with them 
as we rode along. They said they had been in the fields picking 
coffee since half past five o'clock. They were now going, as 
they always did after "horn-blow" in the afternoon (four o'clock) 
to tlieir grounds, where they should stay till dark. Some of 
their grounds were four, others six mDes from home. They all 
liked the apprenticeship better than slavery. They were not 
flogged so much now, and had more time to themselves. But 
they should like freedom much better, and should be glad when 
it came. 

We met a brown young woman driving an ass laden with a 
great variety of articles. She said she had been to Kingston 
(fifteen miles off) with a load of provisions, and had purchased 
some things to sell to the apprentices. We asked her what she 
did with her money. ** Give it to my husband," said she. " Do 
you keep none for yourself 1" She smiled and replied, " What 
for him for me." 

After we had passed Mr. B. informed us that she had been an 
apprentice, but purchased her freedom a few months previous, 
and was now engaged as a kind of country merchant. She 
purchases provisions of the negroes, and carries them to King- 
ston, where she exchanges them for pins, needles, thread, diy 
goods, and such articles as the apprentices need, which she again 
exchanges for provisions and money. 

Mr. Bourne informed us that real estate is much higher than 
before emancipation. He mentioned one "pen" which was 
purchased for eighteen hundred dollars a few years since. The 
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owner had received nine hundred doUam as < compensation' for 
freedom. It has lately been leased for seven years by the owner 
for nine hundred dollars per year. 

A gentleman who owns a plantation in Mr. B.'s district, solil 
parcels of land to the negroes, before emancipation, at fi^ve shil- 
liDgB per acre. He now obtains twenty..seven shillings per acre. 
The house in which Mr. B. resides was rented, in 1833, for 
one hundred and fifty dollars. Mr. B. engaged it, on his arrival, 
for three years, at two hundred and forty dollars per year. His 
landlord informed him, a few days since, that on the expiration 
of his present lease he should raise the rent to three hundred 
and thirty dollars. 

Mr. B. is acquainted with a gentleman of wealth, who ha£ 
been endeavoring, for the last twelve months, to purchase an 
estate in this island. He has offered high prices, but has as yet 
been unable to obtain one. Jliandholders have so much confi- 
dence in the value and security of real estate, that they do not 
wish to part with it. 

After our visit to Silver Hill, our attention was particularly 
turned to the condition of the negro grounds. Most of them 
were very clean and flourishing. Large plats of the onion, of 
cocoa, plantain, banana, yam, potatoe, and other tropic vegeta- 
bles, were scattered all around within five or six miles of a plan- 
tation. We were much pleased with the appearance of them 
during a ride on a Friday. In the forenoon they had all been 
vacant ; not a person was to be seen in them ; but after one 
o'clock they began gradually to be occupied, till, at the end of 
an hour, wherever we went we saw men, women, and children 
laboring industriously in their little gardens. In some places the 
hills, to their very summits, were spotted with cultivation. Till 
Monday morning the apprentices were free, and they certainly 
manifested a strong disposition to spend that time in taking care 
of themselves. The testimony of the numerous apprentices with 
whom we conversed, was to the same effect as our observation. 
They all testified that they were paying as much attention to 
their grounds as they overdid, but that their provisions had been 
cut short by the drought They had their land all prepared for 
a new crop, and were only waiting for rain to put m the seed. 
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Mr. Boume corroborated their statement, and remarked, that he 
never found the least difficulty in procuring laborers. Could he 
have the possession of the largest plantation in the island to- 
day, he had no doubt that, within a week, he could procure free 
laborers enough to cultivate every acre. 

On one occasion, while among the mountains, we were im- 
pressed on a jury to sit in inquest on the body of a negro woman 
found dead on the high road. She was, as appeared in evidence, 
on her return from the house of correction, at Half Way Tree, 
where she had been sentenced for fourteen days, and had been 
put on the tread-mill. She had complained to some of her ac- 
quaintances of harsh treatment there, and said they had killed 
her ; and that if she ever lived to reach home she should tcil aU 
her massa's negroes never to cross the threshold of Half Way 
Tree, as it would kill them. The evidence, however, was not 
clear that she died in consequence of such treatment ; and the 
jury, accordingly, decided that she came to her death by some 
cause unknown to them. 

Nino of the jury were overseers ; and if they, collected toge- 
ther indiscriminately on this occasion, were a specimen of those 
who have charge of the apprentices in tliis island, they must be 
most degraded and brutal men. They appeared more under the 
influence of low passions, more degraded by sensuality, and but 
little more intelligent than the negroes themselves. Instead of 
possessing irresponsible power over their fellows, they ought 
themselves to be under the power of the most strict and ener- 
getic laws. Our visits to the plantations, and inquiries on this 
point, confirmed this opinion. They are the » fetulum' of Euro- 
pean society — ^ignorant, passionate, licentious. We do them no 
injustice when we say this, nor when we further add, that the 
apprentices suffer in a hundred ways which the law cannot 
reach, gross insults and oppression from their excessive rapacious- 
ness and lust. What must it have been during slavery 1 

We had some conversation with Cheny Hamilton, Esq., one 
of the special magistrates for Port Royal. He is a colored man, 
and has held his office about eighteen months. There are three 
thousand apprentices in his district, which embraces sugar and 
cof^ estates. The complaints are few and of a very trivial na- 
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tme ; they mostly originate with the planters. Most of the cases 
brought heUxe him are for petty theft and absence from work. 

In his district cultivation was never better. The negroes are 
wining to work during their own time. His &ther-in-law is clear- 
ing up some mountain land for a coflfee plantation, by the labor 
of apprentices from neighboring estates. The seasons since eman- 
cipation have been bad. The blacks cultivate their own grounds 
on their half Fridays and Saturdajrs, unless they can obtain em- 
ployment from others. 

Nothing is doing by the planters for the education of the appren- 
tices ; their only object is to get as much work out of them as 
possible. 

The blacks, so far as he has had opportunity to observe, are in 
every respect as quiet and industrious as they were before free- 
dom. He said if we would compare the character of the com- 
plaints brought by the overseers and apprentices against each 
other, we should see for ourselves which party was the most 
peaceable and law abiding. 

To these views we may here add those of another gentle- 
man, with whom we had considerable conversation about the 
same time. He is a proprietor and local magistrate, and was 
represented to us as a kind and humane man. Mr. Bourne stat- 
ed to us that he had not had six cases of complaint on his plant- 
ation for the last twelve months. We give hie most important 
statements in tlie following brief items : 

1. He has had charge of estates in Jamaica since 1804. At 
one time he had twelve hundred negroes under his control. He 
now owns a coflfee plantation, on which there are one hundred 
and ten apprentices, and is also attorney for several others, the 
owners of wliich reside out of the island. 

2. His plantation is well cultivated and clean, and his people 
are as industrious and civil as they ever were. He employs 
them during their own time, and always finds them willing to 
work for him, unless their own grounds require their attendance 
Cultivation generally, through the island, it as good as it ever 
was. Many of the planters, at the commencement of the ap- 
prenticeship, reduced the quantity of land cultivated ; he did 
not do 80^ hut on the ccmtrary is extending his plantation. 
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3. The crops this year are not so good as usual This is no 
fault of the apprentices, but is owing to the bad season. 

4. The conduct of the apprentices depends very much on the 
conduct of those who have charge of theuL If you find a plan- 
tation on which the overseer is kind and does common justice 
to the laborer, you will find things going on well — ^if otherwise 
the reverse. Those estates and plantations on which the pro- 
I»:ietor himself resides, are most peaceable and prosperous. 

5. Real estate is more valuable than before emancipation. 
Property is more secure, and capitalists are more ready to in- 
vest their funds. 

6. The result of 1840 is as yet doubtful. For his part, he has 
no fears. He doubts not he can cultivate his plantation as easi- 
ly after that period as before. He is confident he can do it 
cheaper. He thinks it not only likely, but certain, that many 
of the plantations on which the people have been ill used, whfle 
slaves and apprentices, will be abandoned by the present laborers, 
and that they will never be worked until overseers are put over 
them who, instead of doing all they can to harass them, wiU soothe 
and conciliate them. The apprenticeship has done much harm 
instead of good in the way of preparing the blacks to work 
after 1840. 

A few days after our return from the mountains, we rode to 
Spanishtown, wliich is about twelve miles east of Kingston. 
Spanishtown is the seat of government, containing the various 
buildings for the residence of the governor, the meeting of the 
legislature, the session of the courts, and rooms for the several 
officers of the crown. They are all strong and massive struct- 
ures, but display little architectural magnificence or beauty. 

We spent nearly a day with Richard Hill, Esq., the secreta- 
ry of the special magistrates' department, of whom we have al- 
ready spoken. He is a colored gentleman, and in every re- 
spect the noblest man, white or black, whom we met in the 
West Indies. He is highly intelligent, and of fine manl feel- 
ings. His manners are free and unassuming, and his language 
and conversation fluent and well chosen. He is intimately ac- 
quainted with English and French authors, and has studied 
Uioroughly the history and character of the people with whoni 
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tiie tie of color has connected bim. He travelled two years in 
Hayti, and his letters, written in a flowing and luxuriant style, 
as a BOO of the tropics should write, giving an account of lus ob- 
servatioos and inquiries in that interesting island, were publish- 
ed extensively in England, and have been copied into the anli- 
slavery journals in this country. His journal will be given to the 
public as soon as liis official duties wiU permit him to prepare it. 
He 18 at the head of the special magistrates, (of which there 
are sixty in the island,) and all the correspondence between them 
and the governor is carried on through him. The station he 
holds is a very important one, and the business connected with it 
is of a character and an extent that, were he not a man of su- 
perior abilities, he could not sustain. He is highly respected by 
the government in the island, and at home, and possesses the 
esteem of his fellow-citizens of all colors. He associates with 
persons of the highest rank, dining and attending parties at the 
government-house with all the aristocracy of Jamaica. We 
had the pleasure of spending an evening with him at the solicit- 
or-general's. Though an African sun has burnt a deep tinge on 
him, he is truly one of nature's noblemen. His demeanor is 
such, so dignified, yet bland and amiable, tliat no one can help 
respecting him. 
He spoke in the warmest terms of Lord Sligo,* the prcde- 

* When Lord Sligo visited the United States in the summer of 
1836, he spoke with great respect of Mr. Hill to Elizur Wright, 
Esq., Corresponding Secretary of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. Mr. Wright has furnished us with the following statement: 
— ** Just before his lordship left this city for England, he bore testi- 
mony to UB substantially as follows : — *■ When I went to Jamaica, 
Mr. Hill was' a special magistrate. In a certain case he refused 
to comply with my directions, differing from me in his intcrpreta- 
tion of the law. I informed him that his continued non-compli- 
ance must result in his removal from office. He replied that his 
mind was made up as to the law, and he would not violate his rea- 
son to save his bread. Being satisfied of the correctness of my 
own interpretation, I was obliged, of course, to remove him ; but I 
was 00 forcibly struck with his manly independence, that I applied 
to the government for power to employ him as my secretary, 
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eesBor of Sir Lionel Smiib, who was diiveii from the island by 
the machinations of the planters and the enemies of the blacks. 
Lord Sligo was remarkable for his statistical accuracy. Re- 
ports were made to him by the special magistrates eveiy week. 
No act of injustice or oppression could escape his indefatigable 
inquiries. He was accessible, and lent an open ear to the low- 
est person in the island. The planters left no means untried to 
remove him, and unhappily succeeded. 

The Mowing items contain the principal information receiv- 
ed from Mr. Hill : 

1« The aj^renticeship is a most vicious system. Ml of bhm- 
ders and absurdities, and directly calculated to set master and 
slave at war. 

2. The complaints against the apprentices are decreasing 
every month, except, perhaps^ compUdnts against mothers for ah* 
sence from toork, which he thinks are increasing* The appren- 
ticeship law makes no provision for the free children, and on 
most of the plantations and estates no allowance is given them, 
but they are thrown entirely for support on their parents, who 
are obliged to work the most and best part of their time for their 
masters unrewarded. The nurseries are broken up, and fre- 
quently the mothers are obliged to work in the fields with tbmr 
infiamts at their backs, or else to leave them at some distance un- 
der the shade of a hedge or tree. Every year is making their 
condition worse and worse. The number of cinMren is increase 
ing, and yet the mothers are required, after their youngest child 
has attained the age of a few weeks, to be at work for the same 
number of hours as the men. Yery little time is given them to 
take care of their household. When they are tardy they are 
brought before the magistrate. 

which was granted. And having had him as an inmate of my 
family for several months, I can most cordially bear my testimony 
to his trnstworthiness, ability, and gentlemaiUy deporbnent.* 
Lord Sligo also added, that Mr. Hill was treated in his fkmily in 
all respects as if he had not been colored, and tiiat with no gentle- 
man in the West Indies was he, in soeial Ufb, on tetsns of ilMM hi- 
timate friendship.** 

28» 
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A woman was brought before Mr. Hill a few days before we 
were tliere» charged with not being in the field till one hour after 
the rest oi the gang. She had twins, and appeared before him 
with a child hanging on each arm. What an eloquent defence ! 
He dismissed the complaint 

He mentioned another case, of a woman whose master re- 
aided in Spanishtown, but who was hued out by him to some 
person in the country. Her child became sick, but her employer 
refused any assistance. With it in her arms, she entreated aid 
of her master. The monster drove her and her dying little one 
into the street at night, and she sought shelter with Mr. Hill, 
where her child expired before morning. For such horrid cruelty 
as this, the apprenticeship law provides no remedy. The wo- 
man had no claim for the support of her child, on the man who 
was receiving the wages of her daily toiL That child was not 
worth a forthipg to him, because it was no longer his chaUd ; 
and while the law gives him power to rob the mother, it has no 
compulsion to make him support the child. 

3. The complaints are generally of the most trivial and Mvd- 
ous nature. They are mostly against mothers for neglect of 
duty, and vague charges of ins<dence. There is no provision in 
the law to prevent the master from using abusive language to 
the apprentice ; any insult short of a blow, he is free to commit ; 
but the slightest word of incivility, a look, smile, or grin, is 
punished in the apprentice, even though it were provoked. 

4. There is still much flogging by the overseers. Last week 
a girl came to Mr. H. terribly scarred and « slashed,'' and com- 
plained that her master had beaten her. It appeared that this 
was the seventh offence^ for neither of which she could obtain a 
hearing from the special magistrate in her district While Air. 
H. was relating to me this &ct, a girl came in with a little babe 
in her arms. He called my attention to a large bruise near her 
eye. He said her master knocked her down a few days since, 
and made that wound by kicking her. 

Frequently when complaints of insolence aie made, on inves- 
tigation, it was found that the ofience was the result of a quarrel 
commenced by the master, during which he either cu^d or 
kicked the offender. 
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The special magistrates also frequently reeort to flogging. 
Blany of them, as has been mentimied already, have been con^ 
nected with the army or navy, where corporal pmiishment is 
practised, and flogging is not only in consonance with their feel- 
ings and habits, but is a punishment more briefly inflicted, and 
more grateful to the planters, as it does not deprive them of the 
aprentice's time. 

5. Mr. H. says that the apprentices who have purchased their 
freedom behave well He has not known one of them to be 
brought before the police. 

6. Many of the special magistrates require much looking 
after. Their salaries are not sufficient to support them inde- 
pendently. Some of them leave their homes on Monday morn- 
ing, and make the whole circuit of their district before returning, 
living and lodging meanwlii]e,yr6e cf expense, witli the planters. 
If they are not inclined to listen to the complaints of the ap. 
prentices, they soon find that the apprentices are not inclined to 
make complaints to them, and that they consequently have much 
more leisure time, and get through their district much easier. 
Of the sixty magistrates in Jamaica, but few can be said to dis- 
charge their duties faithfully. The governor is often required 
to interfere. A few weeks since he discharged two magistrates 
for puuing iron collars on two women, in direct violation of the 
law, and then sending him false reports. 

7. Tiie iiegro grounds are often at a great distance, ^ve or 
six miles, and some of them fifteen miles, fi*om the plantation. 
Of course much time, which would otherwise be spent in culti- 
vating them, is necessarily consumed in gcmg to them and re- 
turning. Yet for all that, and though in many cases the planters 
have withdrawn the watchmen who used fo jurotect them, and 
have left them entirely exposed to thieves and cattle, they are 
generally well cultivated— on the whole, better than during 
slavery. When there is inattention to them, it is caused either 
by some planters hiring them during their own time, ot because 
their master permits his cattle to trespass on them, and the peo- 
ple feel an insecurity. When you find a kind planter, in whom 
the apprentices have confidence, there you will fbid beautiful 
gardener In not m few instances, where the overseer jb partieii* 
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lariy hanh and cruel, the negroes have thrown up their did 
grounds, and taken new ones on other pilantationfi^ where the 
overseer is better liked, or gone into the depths of the moontam 
ibfests^ where no human foot has been beftHre them, and there 
cleared up small plats. This was also done to some extent 
during slaveiy. Many of the people, against whom the planters 
are declaiming as lazy and worthless, have rich grounds, of 
which those planters little dream. 

8. There is no feeling of insecurity, either of life or property. 
One may travel through the wbcHtd island without the least fear 
of violence. If there is any duageff it is from the emigrantSj 
who have been guihy of several outrages. So &r from the 
planters fearing violence from the apprentices, when an assault 
or theft is committed, they refer it, almost as a matter of 
course, to some one else. A few weeks ago one of the island 
mails was robbed. As 80<»i as it became known, it was at cmce 
said, « Some of those villanous emigrants did it,'' and so indeed 
it proved. 

PeapLe in the country, in the midst of the mountains, wliere 
the whites are few and isolated, sleep with their doors and win- 
dows open, without a thought of being molested. In the towns 
there are no watchmen, and but a small police, and yet the 
streets are quiet and property safe. 

9l The apprentices understand the great provisions of the 
new system, such as the number of hours they nuist work for 
their master, and that their masters have no right to flog them, 
&c. ; but its details are inexplicable mysteries. The masters 
have done much injury by deceiving them on points of which 
they were ignorant 

10. The apprentices, almost to a man, are ready to work for 
wages during their own time. When the overseer is severe to- 
wards them, they prefer workmg on other plantations, even for 
less wages, as is very natural 

11. Almost aU the evils of the apprenticeship arise from the 
obstinacy and expressive conduct of the overseers. They the 
coQstanUy taking advantage of the defects of the system, which 
are many ; and while they demand, to the last gram's weight, 
M the pound of fieah," they aieutteriyunwilhng; to yield there* 
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quirements which the law makes of them. Where you find an 
overseer endeavoring in every way to over-reach the apprentices, 
taking away the privileges which they enjoyed during slavery, 
and exacting from them the utmost minute and mite of labor, 
there yon will find abundant complaints both against the master 
and the apprentice. And the reverse. The cruel overseers are 
complaining of idleness, insubordination, and ruin, while the kind 
master is moving on peaceably and prosperously. 

12. The domestic apprentices have either one day, or fifty 
cents cash, each week, as an allowance for food and clothing. 
This is quite insufficient MsuQt of the females seem obliged to 
resort to theft or to prostituticai to. obtain a support Two girls 
were brought before Mr. Hill while we were with him, charged 
with neglect of duty and night- walking. One of them said her 

' allowance was too small, and she must get food in some other 
way or starve. 

13. The apprentices on many plantations have been deprived 
of several privileges which they enjoyed under the old system. 
Nurseries have been abolished, water-carriers have been taken 
away, keeping stock is restricted, if not entirely forbidden, 
watchmen are no longer provided to guard the negro grounds, 
&c. — ^petty aggressions in our eyes, perhaps, but severe to them. 
Another instance is still more hard. By the custom of slavery, 
women who had reared up seven children were permitted to "sit 
down," as it was termed ; that ie, were not obliged to go into 
the field to work. Now no such distinction is made, but all are 
driven into the field. 

14 One reason why the crops were smaller in 1835 and 1836 
than in former years was, that the planters in the preceding sea- 
sons, either fearful that the negroes would not take off the crops 
after emancipation, and acting on their baseless predictions in- 
stead of facts, or determined to make the results of emancipa- 
tion appear as disastrous as possible, neglected to put in the 
usual amount of cane, and to clean the coflfee fields. As they 
refused to sow, of course they could not reap. 

15. The complaints against the apprentices generally are be- 
coming fewer every week ; but the complaints against the mas- 
ters are increasing both in number and severity. One reason 
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of this 18, that the apprentices, on the one hand, are becoming 
better acquainted with the new system, and therefore better able 
to avoid a violation of its provisions, and are also learning that 
they ccjmot vi(^te these provisions with impunity ; and, on the 
other hand, they are gaining courage to complain against their 
masters, to whom they have hitherto been subjected by a fear 
created by the whips and dungeons, and nameless tortures of 
slavery. Another reason is, that the masters, as the term of the 
apprenticeship shortens, and the end of their authority approaches 
nearer, are pressing their poor victims harder and harder, deter, 
mined to extort ^m them all they can, befcMre complete eman- 
cipation rescues them for ever from their grasp. 

While we were in conversation with Mr. Hill, Mr. Ramsay, 
one of the special magistrates for this parish, called in. He is 
a native of Jamaica, and has been educated under all the influ- 
ences of West India society, but has held fast his integrity, and 
is considered the firm friend of the apprentices. He confirmed 
every fact and opinion which Mr. Hill had given. He was 
even stronger than Mr. H. in his expressions of disapprobation 
of the apprenticeship. 

The day which we spent with Mr. Hill was one of those on 
which he holds a special justice's court. There were cmly three 
cases of complaint brought befcnre him. 

The first was brought by a woman attended by her husband^ 
against her servant girl, for " impertinence and insubordination." 
She took the oath and commenced her testimony with an abun- 
dance of vague charges. " She is the most insolent gfa-l I ever 
saw. She'll do nothing that she is told to do — she never thinks 
of minding what is said to her — she is sulky and saucy," etc 
Mr. H. told her she must be specific — ^he could not c(»ivict the 
girl on such general charges — some particular acts must be 
proved. 

She became specific Her charges were as follows : 

1. On the previous Thursday the defendant was ]^ting a 
shirt The complainant w^it up to her and asked her why she 
did not fdait it as she ought, and not hold it in her hand as she 
did. Defendant replied, that it was easier, and she preferred 
that way to the oth^. The complainant remonstrated, but de* 
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Spite all she could say, the obstipate girl persisted, ^nd did it as 
she chose. The complainant granted that the work was done 
well, only it was not done in the way she desired. 

2. The same day she ordered the defendant to wipe up some ^ 
tracks in the halL She did sa While she was doing it, the 
mistress told her the room was very dusty, and reproved her for 
it The girl replied, " Is it morning 1" (It is customary to clean 
the rooms early in the morning, and the girl made this reply 
late in the afternoon, when sufficient time had elapsed for the 
room to hecome dusty again.) 

3. The girl did not wash a cloth clean which the com- 
plainant gave her, and the complainant was obliged to wash it 
herself. 

4. Several times when the complainant and her daughter 
have been conversing together, this girl had burst into laugh- 
ter — ^whether at them or their conversation, complainant did 
not know. 

5. When the complainant has reproved the defendant for not 
doing her work well, she has replied, ** Can't you let me alone 
to my work, and not worry my life out 1" 

A black man, a constable on the same property, was brought 
up to confirm the charges. He knew nothing about the case, 
only that he often heard the parties quarrelling, and some- 
times had told the girl not to say any thing, as she knew what 
her mistress was. 

It appeared in the course of the evidence, that the complain- 
ant and her husband had both been in the habit of speaking dis- 
respectfully of the special magistrate stationed in their district, 
and that many of the contentions arose out of that, as the girl 
sometimes defended him. 

Wliile the accused was making her defence, which she did 
. in a modest way, her mistress was highly enraged, and inter- 
rupted her several times, by calling her a liar and a jade. The 
magistrate was two or three times obliged to reprove her, and 
command her to be silent, and so passionate did she become, that 
her husband, ashamed of her, put his hand on her shoulder, and 
entreated her to be calm. 
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Mr. Hill dismissed the complaint by giving some good advice 
to both parties, much to the annoyance of the mistress. 

The second complaint was brought by a man against a ser- 
vant girl, for disobedience of orders, and insolence. It appears 
that she was ordered, at ten o'clock at night, to do some work. 
She was just leaving the house to call on some iriends, as she 
said, and refused. On being told by her mistress that she only 
wanted to go out for bad purposes, she replied that " It was no 
matter — ^the allowance they gave her was not sufficient to sup- 
port her, and if they would not give her more, she must get a 
living any way she could, so she did not steal." She was sen- 
tenced to the house of correction for one week. 

The third case was a complaint against a boy for taking every 
alternate Friday and Saturday, instead of every Saturday, for 
allowance. He was ordered to take every Saturday, or to re- 
ceive in lieu of it half a dollar. 

Mr. Hill said these were a fair specimen of the character of 
the complaints that came before him. We were much pleased 
with the manner in which he presided in his court, the ease, 
dignity and impartiality which he exhibited, and the respect 
which was shown him by all parties. 

In company with Mr. Hill, we called on Rev. Mr. Plullips, 
the Baptist missionary, stationed at Spanishtown. Mr. P. has 
been in the island thirteen years. He regards the apprentice- 
ship as a great amelioration of the old system of slavery, but as 
coming far short of the full privileges and rights of freedom, and 
of what it was expected to be. It is beneficial to the missiona- 
ries, as it gives them access to the plantations, while before, in 
many instances, they were entirely excluded from them, and in 
all cases were much shackled in their operations. 

Mr. P. has enlarged his chapel within the last fifteen months, 
so that it admits several hundreds more than formerly. But it 
is now too small. The apprentices are much more anxious to 
receive religious instruction, and much more open to conviction, 
than when slaves. He finds a great difference now on different 
plantations. Where severity is used, as it still is on many es- 
tates, and the new system is moulded as nearly as possible on 
the old, the minds of the apprentices are apparently closed 
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against all impressioiis,— but where they are treated with 
kindness, they are warm in their a^cticm, and solicitous to be 
taught. 

In connection with his church, Mr. P. has charge of a large 
school. The number present, when we visited it, was about 
two hundred. There was, to say the least, as much manifesta- 
tion of intellect and s^mghtliness as we ever saw in white pupils 
c^ the same age. Most of the children were slaves jHrevious to 
1834, and their parents are still apprentices. Several were 
pointed out to us who were not yet free, and attend only by per- 
mission, sometimes purchased, of their master. The greater 
part live from three to five miles distant Mr. P. Bays he finds 
no lack of interest among the apprentices about education. He 
can find scholars for as many schools as he can establish, if he 
keeps himself unconnected with the planters. The apprentices 
are opposed to aU schools established by, or in any way allied to 
their masters. 

Mr. P. says the planters are dcnng nothing to prepare the ap- 
prentices for freedom in 1840. They do not regard the appren- 
ticeship as intermediate time for preparation, but as part of the 
compensation. Every day is counted, not as worth so much for 
education and moral instruction, but as worth so much for dig- 
ging cane-holes, and clearing cof^ fields. 

Mr. P.'s church escaped destruction during the persecution of 
the Baptists. The wives and connections of many of the colored 
soldiers had taken refuge in it, and had given out word that they 
would defend it even agamst their own husbands and brothers, 
who m turn informed their officers that if ordered to destroy it 
they should refuse at aU peril. 
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CHAPTER III 

RESULTS OF ABOLITION. 

The actual working of the apprenticeship in Jamaica, was 
the specific object of our investigations in that island. That 
it had not operated so happily as in Barbados, and in most 
of the other colonies, was -admitted by all parties. As to the 
degree of its failure, we were satisfied it was not so great as had 
been represented. There has been nothing of an insurrectvm. 
ary character since the abolition of slavery. The afiair on 
Thornton's estate, of which an account is given in the preceding 
chapter, is the most serious disturbance which has occurred dur- 
ing the apprenticeship. The fear of insurrection is as effectuaUy 
dead in Jamaica as in Barbados — so long as the apprenticeship 
lasts. There has been no increase of crime. The character of 
the negro population has been gradually improving in morals 
and intelligence. Marriage has increased, the' Sabbath is more 
generally observed, and religious worship is better attended. 
Again, tiie apprentices of Jamaica have not manifested any pe- 
culiar defiance cf law. The most illiberal magistrates testified 
that the people respected the law, when they imderstood it As 
it respects the industry of the apprentices, there are different 
opini6ns among the planters themselves. Some admitted that 
they were as industrious as before, and did as much work in 
proportion to the time they were employed. Others complained 
that they lacked the potoer to compel industry, and that hence 
there was a felling off of work. The prominent evils complained 
of in Jamaica are, absconding from work, and insolence to mas- 
ters. From the statements in the preceding chapter, it may be 
inferred that many things are called by these names, and se- 
verely punished, which are really innocent or unavoidable ; how- 
ever, it would not be wonderful \{ there were numerous in- 
stances of both. Insolence is the legitimate fruit of the appren- 
ticeship, which holds out to the apprentice, that he possesses 
the rights of a man, and still authorizes the master to treat him 
as though he were little better than a dog. The result must 
often be, that the apprentice will repay insult with insolence. 
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This will continue to exist untQ either the fenner system of ab- 
solute force is restored, or a sjrstem of free compensated labor, 
with its powerful checks and balances on both parties, is substi- 
tuted. The prevalence and causes of the other offence— ab- 
sconding from labor — will be noticed hereafter. 

The atrocities which are practised by the masters and magis- 
trates, are appalling enough. It is probable that the actual con- 
dition of the negroes in Jamaica, is but little, if any better than 
it was during slavery. The amount of punishment inflicted by 
the special magistrates, cannot fyJl much short of that usually 
perpetrated by the drivers. In addition to this, the appren- 
tices are robbed of the time allowed them by law, at the will 
of the magistrate, who often deprives them of it on the slight- 
est complaint of the overseer. The situation of the free chU- 
dren^ is often very deplorable. The master feels none of that 
interest in them which he formerly felt in the children that were 
his property, and consequently makes no provision for them* . 
They are thrown entirely upon their parents, who are unable 
to take proper care of them from the almost constant demands 
which the master makes upon their time. The condition of 
pregnant women, and nursing mothers, is decidedly worse than 
it was during slavery. The privileges which the planter felt it 
for his interest to grant these formerly, for ihe sake cf their ckiU 
dren, are now withheld. The former are exposed to the incle- 
mencies of the weather, and the hardships of toil — ^the latter are 
cruelly dragged away from their in&nts, that the master may 
not lose the smallest portion of time, — and both are liable at any 
moment to be incarcerated in the dungeon, or strung up cm the 
treadwheel. In consequence of the cruelties which are prac* 
tised, the apprentices are in a disaffected state throughout the 
island. 

In assigning the causes of the ill-working of the apprentice- 
ship in Jamaica, we would say in the commencement, that 
nearly all of them are embodied in the intrinac defects of 
the system itself. These defects have been exposed in a former 

• All children under eix years of agre at the time of aboUti<»it 
wevB made entirely free. 
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chapter, and we need not repeat them here. The reason why 
the system has not produced as much mischief in all the colo- 
nies as it has in Jamaica, is, that the local circumstances in 
the other islands were not so adapted to develop its legitimate 
results. 

It is not without the most careful investigation of facts, that 
we have allowed ourselves to entertain the views which we 
are now about to express, respecting the conduct of the plant- 
en and special justices — for it is to them that we must ascribe 
the evils which exist in Jamaica. We cheerfiiUy accede to 
them all of palliation which may be found in the provocations 
incident to the wretched system of apprenticeship. 

The causes of the difficulties rest chiefly with the pUmters^ 
They were originally implicated, and by their wily schemes 
they soon involved thb special magistrates. The Jamaica 
planters, as a body, always violently opposed the abolition of 
slavery. Unlike the planters in most of the colonies, they che. 
rished their hostility after the ad of abolition. It would seem 
that they had agreed with one accord, never to become recon* 
cfled to the measiu-es of the English government, and had 
sworn eternal hostility to every scheme of emancipation. Whe- 
ther this resulted most from love for slavery or hatred of 
English interference, it is difficult to determine. If we were 
to believe the planters themselves, who are of the opposi* 
tion, we should conclude that they were far from being in &- 
vor of slavery — ^that they were « as much opposed to slavery 
as any oae can be."* Notwithstanding this avowal, the tena- 

^ * It seems to be the order of the day, with the opposition party 
in Jamaica, to disclaim all friendship with slavery. We noticed 
several instances of this in the island papers, which have been most 
hostile to abolition. We quote the following sample from the Royal 
Gazette, (Kingston) for May 6, 1837. The editor, in an article 
respecting Cuba, says : 

** In writing this, one chief object is to arouse the attention of 
our own fellow-subjects, in this colony, to the situation — ^the dan- 
gerous situation — in which they stand, and to implore them to lend 
all their energies to avert the ruin that is likely to visit them, 
diould America get the domination of Cuba. 
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city with which the planters ding to the remnant of thoir 
powerj shows an affection for it, of the strength of which 
they are not probably themselves aware. 

When public men have endeavored to be faithful and upright^ 
they have uniformly been abused, and even persecuted by the 
planters. The following facts wiU show that the latter have not 
scrupled to resort to the most dishonest and unmanly intrigues 
to efiect the removal or to circumvent the influence of such men. 
Neglect, ridicule, vulgar abuse, slander, threats, intimidation, 
misrepresentation, and legal prosecutions, have been the mild- 
est weapons employed against those who in the dischaige o£ 
their sworn duties dared to befriend the oppressed. 

The shameful treatment of the late governor, Lord Sligo, il- 
lustrates this. His Lordship was appointed to the government 
about the period of abolition. Being himself a proprietor of es. 
tates in the island, and formerly chairman of the West India 
Body, he was received at first with the greatest cordiahty ; but 
it was soon perceived that he was disposed to secure justice to 
the apprentices. From the accounts we received we have 
been led to entertain an exalted opinion of his integrity and friend- 
ship for the poor. It was his custom (unprecedented in the 
West Indies) to give a patient hearing to the poorest negro who 
might carry his grievances to the government-house. After 
hearing the complaint, he would despatch an order to the special 
magistrate of the district in which the complainant lived, direct- 
ing him to inquire mto the case. By this means he kept the 
magistrates employed, and secured redress to the apprentices in 
many cases where they would otherwise have been neglected. 

The governor soon rendered himself exceedingly obnoxious 
to the planters, and they began to manoeuvre for his removal ; 
which, in a short time, was efiected by a most flagitious proced- 
ure. The home government, disposed to humor their unruly co- 
lony, sent them a gov^nor in whom they are not likely to find 

** The negroes of this and of all the British W. I. colonies hare 
been * emancipated,* Cuba on the other hand is stiU a slave eovii. 
try. (Let not our readers imagine for one moment that we adro- 
cate the continuance of slavery,**) .&c. . , 

29* 
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my fenlt The present gVTcmor, Sir lianel Smith, is the an- 
ttpode of his predecessor in every worthy respect When the 
apprentices come to him with their complaints, he sends them 
back miheard, with cmses on their heads. A distinguished gen- 
tleman in the colony remarked of him, that he vjos a heardest 
mUitary chieftain^ who ruled without regard to mercy. Of course 
the plantere are full of his praise. His late tour of the island was 
a triumphal procession, amid the sycophantic greetings of op- 



Several special magistrates have heen suspended hecause of 
the fidthfiil discharge of their duties. Among these was Dr. 
Palmer, an independent and courageous man. Repeated com- 
plaints were urged against him hy the planters, until, finally, 
Sir Lionel Smith appointed a commission to inquire into the 
grounds of the difficulty. 

•< This commission consisted of two local magistrates, both of 
them planters or managers of estates, and tiwo stipendiary ma- 
gistrates ; the bias of one of whom, at least, was believed to be 
against Dr. Palmer. At the conclusion of their inquiry they 
summed up their report by saying, that Dr. Palmer had admin- 
istered the s^bolition law in tiie spuit of the English abolition 
act ; and in his administration of the law he had adapted it more 
to the comprehension of freemen than to the understandings of 
apprenticed laborers. Not only did Sir Lionel Smith suspend 
Dr. Palmer on this report, but the colonial office at home have 
dismissed him from his situation.'^ 

• 

The following facts respecting the persecution of Special Jus- 
tice Bourne illustrate the same thing. 

•* A book-keeper of the name of Maclean, on the estate of the 
Rev. M. Hamilton, an Irish clergyman, committed a brutal as- 
sault upon an old African. The attorney on the property re- 
fused to hear the complaint of the negro^ who went to Stephen 
Bourne, a special magistrate. When Maclean was brought befbro 
him he did not deny the fact ; but said, as the old man was not 
a Christian, his oath could not be taken !" The magistrate not 
being able to ascertain the amount of injury infficted upon the 
negro, (whose head was dreadfiilly cut,) but feeling that it was 
a case which required a greater penalty than three pounds ster- 
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lingf the amount of punishment to which he was limited by the 
Jocal acts, detained Maclean, and afterwards committed him to 
jai], and wrote the next day to the chief justice upon the subject. 
He was discharged as soon as a doctor's certificate was procured 
of the state of the wounded man, and baQ was given for his 
appearance at the assizes. Maclean's trial came cm at the 
assizes, and he was found guilty by a Jamaica jury : he was 
severely reprimanded for his inhuman conduct, and fined thirty 
pounds. The poor apprentice, however, got no remuneration 
for the sev^^ injury inflicted upon him, and the special justice 
was prosecuted for &1se imjM*isonment, dragged from court to 
court, represented as an oppressor and a tyrant, subjected to 
four hundred pounds expenses in defending Umself, and actually 
had judgment given against him for one hundred and fifty pounds 
damages. 

*< Thus have the planters succeeded in pulling down every 
magistrate who ventures to do more than fine them three pounds 
sterling for any act of cruelty of which they may be guilty. On 
the other haxid, there were two magistrates who were lately 
dismissed, through, I believe, the representation of Lord Sligo, 
for flagrant violations of the law in inflicting punishment ; and 
in order to evince their sympathy for those men, the planters 
gave them a ferewell dhmer, and had actually set on foot a sub- 
scription, as a tribute of gratitude for their ** Impartial" conduct 
in administering the laws, as special justices. Thus were two 
men, notoriously guilty of violations of law and humanity, pub- 
licly encouraged and protected, while Stephen Bourne, who, 
according to the testimony of the present and late attorney- 
general, had acted not only justly but legaUy^ was suflfering every 
species of persecution and indignity for so doing." 

Probably nothing could demonstrate the meanness of the arti- 
fices to which the plantens resort to get rid of troublesome magis- 
trates better than the following fact 

When the present governor, in making his tour of the island, 
came into St Thomas in the East, some of the planters of Man- 
chioneal district hired a negro constable on one of the estates to 
go to the governor and comj^in to him that Mr. Chamberlain 
encouraged the apprentices to be disorderly and idle. The negro 
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went accordingly; but, like another Balaam, he prophesied- 
against his employers. He stated to the governor, that the ap- 
prentices on the estate where he lived were lazy and wouldn't 
do right ; biU he declared that it toas not Mr, C.'sfatiU, for that 
he toas not aUowed to come on the estate ! 

Having given such an unfavorable description of the mass of 
planters, it is but just to add, that there are a few honorable 
exceptions. There are some attorneys and overseers, who, if 
they dared to face the allied powers of oppression, would act a 
noble part But they are trammelled by an overpowering pub- 
lic sentiment, and are induced to fsiU in very much with the pre- 
vailing practices. One of this class, an attorney of considerable 
influence, declined giving us his views in writing, stating that 
his situation and the state of public sentiment must be his apo- 
logy. An overseer, who was disposed to manifest the most hb- 
eral bearing towards his apprentices, and who had directions 
from the absentee proprietor to that effect, was yet effectually 
prevented by his attorney ; who, having several other estates 
under his charge, was fesurful of losing them, if he did not main- 
tain the same severe discipline on all. 

The special magistrates are also deeply imph'cated in causing 
the difficulties existing imder the apprenticeship. They are in- 
cessantly exposed to multiplied and powerful temptations. The 
persecution which they are sure to incur by a faithful discharge 
of their duties, has already been noticed. It would require men 
of unusual sternness of principle to face so fierce a^ array. In- 
stead of being independent of the planters, their -situation is, in 
every respect, totally the reverse. Instead of having a central 
office, or station-house, to hold their courts at, as is the case in 
Barbados, they are required to visit each estate in their dis- 
tricts. They have a circuit from forty to sixty miles to compass 
every fortnight, or, in some cases, three times every month. On 
these tours they are absolutely dependent upon the hospitality 
of the planters. None but men of the "sterner stuff" could 
escape (to use the negro's phrase) being poisoned by massa*s 
turtle soup. The aharader of the men who are acting as magis- 
trates is thus described by a colonial magistrate of high standing 
and experience. 
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*< The special magistracy department is filled with the most 
worthless men, hoth domestic and imported. It was a neces- 
sary qoahfication of the former to possess no property ; hence 
the most worthless vagahonds on the island were appointed. 
The latter were worn-out officers and dissipated rakes, whom 
the English government sent off here in order to get rid of them." 
As a specimen of the latter kind, this gentleman mentioned one 
(Special Justice Light) who died lately from excessive dissipa- 
tion. He was constantly drunk ; and the only way in which he 
could be got to do any business was to take him on to an estate 
in the evening, so that he might sleep ofiThis intoxicaticm, and 
then the business was brought before him early the next morn- 
ing, before he had time to get to his cups. 

It is well known that many of the special magistrates are to- 
tally unprincipled men, monst^v of cruelty, lust, and despotism. 
As a result of natural character in many cases, and of depend- 
ence upon planters in many more, the great mass of the special 
justices are a disgrace to their office, and to the government 
which commissioned them. Out of sixty, the number of special 
justices in Jamaica, there are not more than fifteen, or twenty 
at feirthest, who are not the merest tools of the attorneys and 
overseers. Their servility was graphically hit off by the a^^ren- 
tice. ** If busha say. Flog 'em, he flog 'em ; if busha say, Send 
them to the tread-mill, he send 'em." If an apprentice laughf 
or sings, and the busha represents it to the magistrate as mso- 
lence, he feels it Ms duty to make an example of the cinder ! 

The following fact will illustrate the injustice of the magis- 
trates. It was stated in writing by a missionary. We conceal 
aU names, in compliance with the request of the writer. «* An 

apprentice belonging to , in the , was sent to the 

tread-mill by special justice 6. He was ordered to go out and 
count the sheep, as he was able to count higher than some of the 
field people, although a house servant from his youth — ^I may say 
childhood. Instead of bringing in the tally cut upon a piece of 
board, as usual, he wrote the number eighty upon a piece of pa- 
per. When the overseer saw it, he would scarcely believe that 
any of his people could write, and ordered a piece of coal to be 
brought and made him write it over again : the next day he 
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turned him into the field ; but, unable to perform the task (to 
hoe and weed one hundred coffee roots daily) with those who 
had been accustomed to field work all theu: lives, he was tried 
fof neglect of duty, and sentenced to fourteen days on the tread- 
mOl!" 

We quote the following heart-rending account from the Tele- 
graph, (Spanishtown,) April 28, 1837. It is from a Baptist 
missionary. 

** I see something is doing in England to shorten the appren- 
ticeship system. 1 pray Grod it may soon follow its predecessor, 
slavery ; for it is indeed slavery under a less disgusting name. 
Business lately (December 23) called me to Rodney Hall ; and 
while I was there, a poor old negro was brought in for punish- 
ment I heard the fearful vociferation * twenty stripes.' * Very 
well ; here, i put this man down.' I felt as I cannot de- 
scribe ; yet I thought, as the supervisor was disposed to be civil, 
my presence might tend to make the punishment less severe than 
it usually is — but I was disappointed. I inquired into the crime 
for which such an old man could be so severely punished, and 
heard various accounts. I wrote to the magistrate who sen- 
tenced him to receive it ; and after many days I got the follow- 
ing reply. 

«* ^ Logan CasUe, Jam 9, 1836. 

ti » gij. — ^in answer to your note of the 4th instant, I beg leave 

to state, that — — , an apprentice belonging to ^ 

was brought before me by Mr. ^ his late overseer, chai^ged 

upon oath with continual neglect of duty and disobedience of or- 
ders as cattle-man, and also for stealing milk— was convicted, 
and sentenced to receive twenty stripes. So hi from the pun- 
ishment of the ofiender being severe, he was not ordered one 
half the number of stripes provided for such cases by the aboli- 
tion act — if he received more than that number, or if those were 
inflicted with undue severity, I shall feel happy in making every 
inquiry amongst the authorities at Rodney HsJl institution. 

" * I remain, sir, yours, truly, 

*«T. W.JoNS8,S.Mi 
«* « Rev. J. Clarke, &c, &c* " 
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From Mr. Clarke's reply, we make the following extract : 

** JerichOi January 19, 1836. 

«» Sir — ^I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
9th instant 

" Respecting the punishment of , 1 still adhere to tlie 

opinion I before expressed, that for an old man of about sixty 
years of age, the punishment was severe. To see a venerable 
old man tied as if to be broken on the wheel, and cut to the bone 
by the lash of an athletic driver — ^writhing and yelling under the 
most exquisite torture, were certainly circumstances sufficiently 
strong to touch the heart of any one possessed of the smallest 
degree of common humanity. The usual preparations being 
made, the old man quietly stripped off his upper garments, and 
lay down upon the board— he was then tied by his legs, middle, 

above the elbows, and at each wrist Mr. then called out 

to the driver, * I hope you will do your duty — ^he is not sent here 
for nothing.' — ^At the first lash the skin parted up ; and at the 
third, the blood began to flow ; ere the driver had given ten, the 
cat was covered with gore ; and he stopped to change it for a 
dry one, which appeared to me somewhat longer than the first. 
When the poor tortured creature had received sixteen, his vio- 
lent struggles enabled him to get one of his hands loose, which 
he put instantly to his back — ^the driver stopped to retie him, yid 
then proceeded to give the remaining four. The struggles of the 
poor old man from the first lash bespoke the most extreme tor- 
ture ; and his cries were to me most distressing. < Oh ! oh ! 
mercy ! mercy ! mercy ! oh ! massa ! massa ! dat enough — 
enough ! oh, enough ! O, massa, have pity ! O, massa ! massa ! 
dat enough — enough ! Oh ! never do de like again— only pity 
me — forgive me dis once ! oh ! inty ! mercy I mercy ! oh ! oh ! 
were the cries he perpetually uttered. I shall remember them 
while 1 Uve ; and would not for ten thousand worlds have been 
the cause of producing them. It was some minutes after he was 
loosed ere he could rise to his feet, and as he attempted to rise, 
he continued calling out, * My back ! oh ! my back ! my back is 
broken.' A long time he remained half-doubled, the blood flowing 
round his body ; < I serve my master,' said the aged sufferer, * at 
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aU times ; get no Saturday, no Sunday ; yet tbis is de way dem 
use me. ' " 

With such planters and such magistrates to jday into their 
hands, is it to be wondered at that the apprentices do badly 1 
Enough has been said, we think, to satisfy any candid person as 
to the caiLses of the evUs in Jamaica, If any thing further were 
needed, we might speak of the peculiar facilities which these 
men have for perpetrating acts of cruelty and injustice. The 
major part of the island is exceedingly mountainous, and a large 
portion of the sugar estates, and most of the coffee plantations 
are among the mountains. These estates are scattered over a 
wide extent of country, and separated by dense forests and moun- 
tains, which conceal each plantation from the public view almost 
as effectually as though it were the only property on the island. 
The only mode of access to many of the estates in the mountain- 
ous districts, is by mule paths winding about, amid ^Lstnesses, 
precipices, and frightful solitudes. In those lone retirements, on 
the mountain top, or in the deep glen by the side of the rocky 
rivers, the traveller occasionally meets with an estate. Strang- 
ers but rarely intrude upon those little domaint?. They are left to 
the solitary sway of the overseers dwelling amid their ** gangs," 
and undisturbed, save by the weekly visitations of the special 
magistrates. While the traveller is struck with the £u^ilities for 
the perpetration of those enormities which must have existed 
there during slavery ; he is painfully impressed also with the 
numerous opportunities which are still afforded for oppressing the 
apprentices, particularly where the special magistrates are not 
honest men.* 

* From the nature of the case, it must be impossible to know 
how much actual flogging is perpetrated by the overseers. We 
might safely conjecture that there must be a vast deal of it that 
never comes to the light. Such is the decided belief of many of 
the first men in the island. The planters, say they, flog their ap. 
prentices, and then to prevent their complaining to the magistrate, 
threaten them with severe punishment, or bribe them to silence by 
giving them a few shillings. The attomey.general mentioned an 
instance of the latter policy. A planter got angry with one of 
his head men, who was a constable, and knocked him down. 
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In view of the local situation of Jamaica — the violent character 
of its planters — ^and the inevitable dependency of the magistrates, 
it is very manifest that immediate emancipation was imperatively 
demanded there* In no other colony did the negroes require to be 
more entirely released from the tyranny of the overseerSj or more 
thoroughly shielded by the power of equal law. This is a princi- 
ple which must hold good aiways-^that where slavery has "been 
most rigoroife and absolute, there emancipation needs to be most 
unqualified ; and where the sway of the master has been most 
despotic, cruel, and long cx)NTiNTrED, there the protection of law 
should be most sfeeoilt extended and most imparHaUy ap^ 
plied:'* 

The man started off to complain to the special magistrate. The 
master called him back, and told him he need not go to the mag- 
istrate — that he was constable, and had a right to fine him him- 
self. ** Well, massa," said the negro, " I fine you five shillings on 
de i^t.*' The master was glad to get off with that — the mtgi8> 
trate would probably have fined him £5 currency. 

* Since the above was written we have seen a copy of a mes- 
sage sent by Sir Lionel Smith, to the house of assembly of Jamaica, 
on the 3d November, 1837, in which a statement of the depriva- 
tions of the apprentices, is officially laid before the house. We 
make the following extract* from it, which contains, to use his Ex. 
cellency's language, ** the principal causes, as has been found by 
the records of the special magistrates, of complaints among thti 
apprentices ; and of consequent collisions between the planters and 
magistrates.*' 

*' Prudent and humane planters have already adopted what is 
recommended, and their properties present the good working of 
this system in peace and industry, without the resorting to the au- 
thority of the special magistrates ; but there are other properties 
where neither the law of the apprenticeship nor the usages of 
davery have been found sufficient to guard the rights of tl^ ap. 
prentices. 

" First, the magistrates' reports show that on some estates 
the apprentices have been deprived of cooks and water-carriers 
while at work in the field— thus, the time allowed for breakfast, 
instead of being a period of rest, is one of continued labor, as they 
have to seek for fuel and to cook. The depriving them of water. 

80 
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t We heard frequent complaints in Jamaica respecting the &11- 
ing off of the crops since abohtion. In (vder that the reader may 
know the extent of the ^ure in the aggregate island crops, we 
have inserted in the appendix a table showing the <« exports for 
fifty.three years, ending 31st December, 1836, condensed from 
the journals of the house." < 

By the disaj^cted planters, the diminished crops were hailed 
as " an evident token of perdition." They had foretold that abo- 
lition would be the ruin of cultivation, they had maintained that 
sugar, cofiee, rum, &c., could not be produced extensively with- 
out the whip of slavery, and now they exultingly point to the short 
crops and say, "See the results of abolition !" We say exult- 
ingly, for a portion of the planters do really seem to rejoice in any 
indication of ruin. Having staked their reputation as prophets 

carriers is still more injurious, as the workmen are not allowed to 
quit their rows to obtain it. Both these privations are detrimental 
to the planter's work. Second, a law seems wanting to supply the 
estates' hospitals with sufficient attendants on the sick apprentices, 
MB well as for the supply of proper food, as they camiot depend on 
their own grounds, whilst imable to leave the hospitals. The 
first clayse of the abolition law has not been found strong enough 
to secure these necessary attentions to the sick. Third in regard 
to jobbers, more exposed to hardsips than any class. A law if 
greatly required allowing them the distance they may have to 
walk to their work, at the rate of three miles an hour, and for com. 
pelling the parties hiring them to supply them with salt food and 
meal ; their groimds are often so many miles distant, it is impossi- 
sible for them to supply themselves. Hence constant complaints 
and irregularities. Fourth, that mothers of six children and 
upwards, pregnant women, and the aged of both sexes, jyould 
be greatly benefited- by a law enforcing the kind treatment 
which they received in slavery, but Which is now considered 
optional, or is altogether avoided on many properties. Fifth, 
nothing would tend more to affect general contentment, and 
repress the evils of comparative treatment, than the issue of fish as 
a right by law. It was an indulgence in slavery seldom denied, 
but on many properties is now withheld, or given for extra labor 
instead of wages. Sixth, his Excellency during the last sessions 
had the honor to address a message to the house for a stronger defi. 
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against their credit as colonists and their interests as men, thhj 
seem happy in the establishment of the former, even though it be 
by the saciifice of the latter. Said an intelligent gentleman in 
St. Thomas in the East, *« The planters have set their hearts upon 
ruin, and they will be sorely disappointed if it should not come. 

Hearing so much said concerning the diminution of the crops, 
we spared no pains to ascertain the true causes. We satisfied 
ourselves that the causes were mainly two. 

First. The prevailing impression that the negroes would not work 
well after the abolition of slavery, led many planters to throw a 
part of their land out of cultivation, in 1834. This is a fact which 
was published by Lord Sligo,in an official account which he gavo 
shortly before leaving Jamaica, of the working of the apprentice- 
ship. The overseer of Belvidere estate declared that he knew 

nition of working time. The clause of the act in aid expressed 
that it was the intention of the legislature to regulate * uniformity' 
of labor, but in practice there is still a great diversity of system. 
The legal adviser of the crown considers the clause active and 
binding ; the special magistrate cannot, therefore, adjudicate on 
disputes of labor under the eight hour system, and the consequen- 
ces have been continual complaints and bickerings between the 
magistrates and managers, and discontent among the apprentices by 
comparison of the advantages which one system presents over the 
other. Seventh, if your honorable house would adopt some equit- 
able fixed principle for the value of apprentices desirous of pur- 
chasing their discharge, either by ascertained rates of weekly labor, 
or by fixed sums according to their trade or occupation, which 
should not be exceeded, and allowing the deduction of one third 
from the extreme v^alue for tihecomtingencies of maintenance, cloth, 
mg, medical aid, risk of fife, and health, it would greatly tend to 
set at rest one cause of constant disappointment. In proportion as 
the term of apprenticeship draws to a close, the demands for the 

SALE OF SERVICES HAVE GREATLY INCREASED. It is in the hopC that 

the honorable house will be di^osed to enforce a more general 
system of equal treatment, that his Excellency now circumstan. 
tially represents what have been the most common causes of com 
plaint among the apprentices, and why the island is subject to the 
reproach that the negroes, in some respects, are now in a worse 
condition than they were in slavery." 
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ofmany cases in which part of the land usually planted in canes 
was thrown up, owing to the general expectation that much less 
toork would he done after ahohtion. He also mentions one attor- 
ney who ordered aU the estates under his charge to be throum out of 
cuJHvation in 1834, so confident was he that the negroes would 
not work. The name of this attorney was White. Mr. Gordon, 
of WiUiamsfield, stated, that the quantity of land planted in 
cane, in 1834, was considerably less than the usual amount : on 
some estates it was less by twenty, and <m others by forty acres. 
Now if such were the fact in the Parish of St Thomas in the 
East, where greater confidence was felt probably than in any 
other parish, we have a clue by which we may conjecture (if in- 
deed we were left to conjecture) to what extent the cultivation 
was diminished in the island generally. This of itself would sat- 
isfactorily account for the falling off in the crops — ^which at most 
is not above one third. Nor would this explain the decrease 
in '34 only, for it is well known among sugar planters that a 
neglect of planting, either total or partial, for one year, will affect 
the crops for two or three successive years. 

The other cause of short crops has been the diminished 
amount of time for labor. One fourth of the time now belongs 
to the laborers, and they often prefer to employ it in culti- 
vating their provision grounds and carrying then: produce to 
market Thus the estate cultivation is necessarily impeded. 
This cause operates very extensively, particularly on two classes 
of estates : those which lie convenient to market places, where 
the apprentices have strong inducements to cultivate their 
grounds, and those (more numerous still) which have harsh over^ 
seers, to whom the apprentices are averse to hire their time— - 
in which cases they will choose to work for neighboring 
planters who are better men. We should not omit to add here, 
that owing to a singular fact, the falling off of the crops appears 
greater than it really has been. We learn from the most cred- 
ible sources that the size of the hogsheads had been considerably 
enlarged since abolition. Formerly they contained, on an ave* 
rage, eighteen hundred weight, now they vary fi'om a ton to 
twenty-two hundred ! As the crops are estimated by the num* 
her of hogsheads, this will make a material difl^rence. There 
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were two reasons for enlarging in the hogsneads — one was, to 
lessen the amount of certain port charges in exportation, which 
were made by the hogshead ; the other, and perhaps the princi- 
pal, was to create some foundation in appearance for the com- 
plaint that the crops had failed because of abolition. 

While we feel fully warranted in stating these as the chief 
causes of the diminished crops, we are at the same time dis- 
posed to admit that the apprenticeship is in itself exceedingly ill 
calculated either to encourage or to compel industry. We must 
confess that we have no special zeal to vindicate this system from 
its full share of blame ; but we are rather inclined to award to 
it every jot and tittle of the dishonored instrumentaUty which it 
has had in working mischief to the colony. However, in all 
candor, we must say, that we can scarcely check the risings of 
exultation when we perceive that this party-fangled measure-— 
this offipring of old Slavery in her dying throes, which toas ear- 
pressly designed as a compensation to the proprietor, has actual- 
ly DIMINISHED HIS ANNUAL RETUENS BY ONE THIRD ! So may 

it ever be with legislation which is based on iniquiiy and roth- 
bery! 

But the subject which excites tire deepest interc^ in Jamaica 
is the probable consequences of entire emandpaiionnn 1840. The 
most common opinion among the prognosticators of evil is, that 
the emancipated negroes*will abandon the cultivation of all the 
staple products, retire to the woods, and live in a state of semi- 
barbarism ; and as a consequence, the splendid sugar and cofiee 
estates must be "thrown up," and the beautiful and fertile 
idand of Jamaica become a waste howling wilderness. 

The reasons for this (pinion consist in part of naked assump. 
tions, and in part of inferences from supposed feicts. The as- 
sumed reasons are such as these. The negroes will not cultivate 
the cane vnthmit the whip. How is this known ? Simply be- 
cause they never have, to any great extent, in Jamaica. Such, 
It has been shown, was the opinion formerly in Barbados, but it 
nas been forever exploded there by experiment. Again, tiie 
negroes are naturcdly improvident, and will never have enough 
foresight to work steadily. What is the evidence of naturai 
improvidence in the negroes ? Barely this — their carelessness 

30» 
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in a state of Blavery. But that furnishes no ground at all fin* 
judging of natural character, or of the developments of character 
under a totally different system. If it testifies anythiug, it is 
only thifl^ that the natural disposition of the negroes is not al- 
always proof against the degenerating influences of slavery. 
Again, the actual wants of the negroes are very few and easily 
supplied, and they will undoubtedly prefer going into the woods 
where they can live almost without labor, to toiling in the hot 
cane fields or climbing the cofiTee mountains. But they who 
urge this, lose sight of the fact that the negroes are considerably 
civilized, and that, like other civilized people, they will seek for 
more than a supply for the necessities of the rudest state of na- 
ture. Their wants are already many, even in the degraded 
condition of slaves ; it is probable that they vhll be satisfied with 
fewer of the comforts and luxuries cf civilized life, when they are 
Novated to the sphere, and feel the self-respect and dignity of 
freemen ? But let us notice some of the reasons which profess 
to be founded on fact. They may all be resolved into two, the 
laziness of the negroes, and their tendency to barbarism, 

1. They now refuse to work on Saturdays, even for wages. 
On this we remark : 

(1.) It is true cHily to a partial extent. The apprentices on 
many estates — ^whether a majority or not it is impossible to say 
•—do work for their masters on Satmnlays, when their services 
are called for. 

i (2.) They often refuse to work on the estates, because they 
can earn three or four times as much by cultivating their pro- 
vision grounds and carrying their produce to market The or- 
dinary day's wages on an estate is a quarter of a dollar, and 
where the apprentices are conveniently situated to market, they 
can make from seventy-five cents to a dollar a day with their 
provisions. 

(8.) The overseers are often such overbearing and detestable 
men, that the apprentices doubtless feel it a great relief to be 
freed from their command on Saturday, after submitting to it 
compulsorily for five days of the week. 

2. Another Act frwn which the laziness of the negroes is in- 
feired, is their neglecting iheir provision grounds. It is said 
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that they have &llen off greatly in their attention to their 
grounds, since ^ the aholition of slavery. This fact does not 
comport very well with the complaint, that the apprentices cul- 
tivate their provision grounds to the neglect of the estates. But 
both assertions may be true under opposite circumstances. On 
those estates which are situated near the market, provisions will 
be cultivated ; on those which are remote from the market, 
provisions will of course be partially neglected, and it will be 
more profitable to the apprentices to work on the estates at a 
quarter of a dollar per day, raising only enough provisions for their 
own use. But we ascertained another circumstance which throws 
light on this point The negroes expect, after emancipation, to 
lose their provision grounds ; many expect certainly to be turned 
off by their masters, and many, who have harsh masters, intend 
to leave and seek homes on other estates, and aU feel a great un- 
certainty about their situation after 1840; and consequently they 
can have but little encouragement to vigorous and extended cul- 
tivation of their grounds. Besides this, there are very many 
cases in which the apprentices of one estate cultivate provisicm 
grounds on another estate, where the manager is a man in whom 
they have more confidence than they have in their own " busha." 
They, of course, in such cases, abandon their former grounds, and 
consequently are charged with neglecting them through laziness. 

3. Another alleged fact is, that actually less work is done now 
than was done during slavery. The argument founded on this 
fact is this : there is less work done under the apprenticeship than 
was done during slavery ; therefore, no tvork at all will be done 
after entire freedom ! But the apprenticeship allows ona fourth 
less time for labor than slavery did, and presents no inducement, 
either compulsory or persuasive, to continued industry. Will it 
be replied, that emancipation will take away oZZ the time from 
labor, and offer no encouragement but to idleness 1 How is it now ? 
Do the apprentices work better or worse during their own time 
when they are paid ? Better, unquestionably. What does this 
prove ? That freedom will supply both the time and the induce- 
ment to the most vigorous industry. 

The other reason for believing that the negroes will abandon 
estate-labor after entire emancipation, is their strong tendenojf to 
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barbarism ! And what are the &cts in proof of this 1 We know 
but one. 

We heard it said repeatedly, that the apprentices were not 
willing to have their free children educated — ^that they had per- 
tinaciously declined every offer of the btcshas to educate their 
children ; and this, it was alleged, evinced a determination, on 
the part of the negroes, to perpetuate ignorance and barbarism 
among their posterity. We heard from no less than four persons 
of distinction, in St. Thomas in the East, the following curious 
fact. It was stated each time, for the double purpose of proving 
that the apprentices did not wish to have their children learn to 
work, and that they were opposed to their receiving education, 
A company of the fbrst gentlemen of that parish, consisting of the 
rector of the parish, the custos, the special magistrate, an attor- 
ney, and member of the assembly, etc., had mustered in impos- 
ing array, and proceeded to one of the large estates in the Plan- 
tain Garden River Valley ; and there, having called the appren- 
tices together, made the following proposals to them respecting 
their free children, the rector acting as spokesman. The attor- 
ney would provide a teacher for the estate, and would give the 
children four hours* instruction daily, if the parents would bind 
them to iDork four hours every day : the attorney further offered 
to pay for all medical attendance the children should require. — 
The apprentices, after due deliberation among themselves, unan- 
imously declined this proposition. It was repeatedly urged upon 
them, and the advantages it promised were held up to .them ; but 
they persisted in declining it wholly. This was a great marvel 
to the planters ; and they could not account for it in any other 
way than by supposing that the apprentices were opposed both 
to labor and education, and were determined that their free 
children should grow up in ignorance and indolence ! Now the 
true reason why the apprentices rejected this proposal was, 6c- 
cause it came from the planter s^ in whom they have no confi- 
dence. They suspected that some evil scheme was hid imder 
the fair pretence of benevolence : the design of the planters, as 
they firmly believed, was to get their ^ee children bound to thern^ 
80 that they might continue to keep them in a species of appren- 
ticeship. This was stated to us as the real ground of the rejec- 
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tioDy by several missionaries, who gave the best evidence that it 
was so ; viz., that at the same time that the apprentices declined 
the ofier, they would send their free children six or eight mUes 
to a school taught by a missionary* We inquired particularly of 
some of the apprentices, to whom this ofier was made, why they 
did not accept it They said that they could not trust their mas- 
ters ; the whole design of it was to get them to give up their 
children ; and if they should give them up hufor a single months 
it would be the same as acknowledging that they (the parents) 
were not able to take care of them themselves. The busha 
would then send word to the Grovemor that the people had given 
up their children, not being able to suppOTt them, and the Gro- 
vemor would have the children bound to the busha, ** and ihen^^* 
said they, ** toe might tohistlefor our children!" In this manner 
the apprentices, the parents^ reasoned. They professed the 
greatest anxiety to have their children educated, but they said 
they could have no confidence in the honest intentions of their 
busha. 

The views given above, touching the results of the entire 
emancipation in 1840, are not unanimously entertained, even 
am(Hig the planters, and they are fax from prevailing, to any 
great extent, among other classes of the community. The mis- 
sionaries, as a body, a portion of the special magistrates, and 
most of the intelligent, free colored people, anticipate gl<»iou8 
consequences ; they hail the approach of 1840, as a deliverance 
from the oppressions of the apprenticeship, and its train of disaf- 
fections, complaints, and incessant disputes. They say they have 
nothing to fear — nor has the island any thing to fear, but every 
thing to hope, from entire emancipation. 

We subjoin a specimen of the reasoning of a minority of 
the planters. They represent the idea that the negroes wiH 
abaxiidon the estates and retire to the woods, as wild and ab« 
surd in the extreme. They say the negroes have a great 
regard for the comforts which they enjoy on the estates : they 
are strongly attached to their houses and little fruniture, and 
their provision grounds. These are as much to them as the 
* great house ' and the estate are to their master. Besides, ^ey 
have very strong local attachments^ and these would bind ^em 
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to the properties. These planters also argue, from the great toil- 
lingness of the apprentices now to work for money, during their 
own time, that they will not be likely to relinquish labor when 
they are to get wages for the whole time. There was no doubt 
much truth in the remark of a planter in St. Thomas in the East, 
that if a7iy estates were abandoned by the negroes after 1840, 
it would be those which had harsh managers, and those which 
are so mountainous and inaccessible, or barren, that they ought 
to be abandoned. It was the declaration of a j?ton^, that entire 
emancipation would regenerate the island of Jamaica. 



• We now submit to the candid examination of the American, 
especially the Christian public, the results of our inquiries in An- 
tigua, Barbados, and Jamaica. The deficiency of the narrative 
in ability and interest, we are sure, is neither the fault of the 
subject nor of the materials. Could we have thrown into vivid 
forms a few only of the numberless incidents of rare beauty 
which thronged our path — could we have imparted to our pages 
that freshness and glow which invested the institutions of free- 
dom, just bursting into bloom over the late wastes of slavery — 
could we, in fine, have carried our readers amid the scenes 
which we witnessed, and the sounds which we heard, and the 
things which we handled, we should not doubt the power and 
permanence of the impression produced. It is due to the cause, 
and to the society under whose commission we acted, frankly to 
state, that we were not selected on account of any peculiar qua- 
lifications for the work. As both of us were invalids, and com- 
pelled to fly from the rigors of an American winter, it was be- 
lieved that we might combine the improvement of health with 
the prosecution of important investigations, while abler men could 
thus be retained in the field at home ; but we found that the im- 
expected abundance of materials required the strongest health 
and powers of endurance. We regret to add, that the continued 
ill health of both of us, since our return, so serious, in the case 
of one, as to deprive him almost wholly of participation in the 
preparation of the work, has necessarily delayed its appearance, 
and rendered its execution more imperfect 
We lay no claim to literary merit ; to present a simple narra- 
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tive of facts has been our sole aim. We have not given the re- 
mits of our personal observations merely, or chiefly, nor have we 
made a record of private impressions or idle speculations. WeU 
attthentieated facts, accompanied with the testimony, verbal and 
documentary, of public men, planters, and other responsible indi- 
viduals, make up the body of the volume, as almost every page 
will show. That no statements, if erroneous, might escape de-^ 
tection and exposure, we have, in nearly every case, given the 
names of our authorities. By so doing we may have subjected 
ourselves to the censure of those respected gentlemen with whose 
names we have taken such liberty. We are assured, however, 
that their interest in the cause of freedom will quite reconcile 
them to what otherwise might be an unpleasant personal pub- 
licity. 

Commending our narrative to the blessing of the Grod of truth, 
and the Redeemer of the expressed, we send it forth to do its part, 
however humble, toward the removal of slavery from our beloved, 
but guilty country. 
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APPENDIX. 



We have in om possession a number of official documents 
from gentlemen, officers of the govenmient, and variously con- 
nected with its administration, in the different islands which we 
visited ; some of these — such as could not be conveniently in- 
corporated into the body of the work— we insert in the form of 
an appendix. To insert them dU would unduly increase the size 
of the present volume. Those not embodied in this appendix 
win be published in the periodicals of the American Anti-daveiy 
Society. 



OFnCIAL COmnTMICATION FROlt B. & LTON, ESQ., SPECIAL 

MAGISTIIATE. 

Jamaica, HtRtngdon, near FaJmouih, 
Trelawney, May Id, 1837. 
To J. H. E^iMBALL, Eeq. and J. A. Teoue, Esq. 

Dear Sirs — Of the operation of the apprenticeship system in 
this district, from the slight opportunity I have had of observing 
the conduct of managers and apprentices, I could only speak 
conjecturally, and my o^Mnions, wanting the authority of experi- 
ence, would be of litde service to you ; I shall therefore confine 
the remarks 1 have to make, to iJie operation of the system in 
the district from which! have lately removed. 

1 commenced my duties in August, 1834 ; and from the pau- 
city of special magistrates at that eventful era, I had the super- 
intendence of a most extensive district, comprising nearly one 
half of the populous parish of St. Thomas in the East, and the 
whole of the parish of St David, embradng an apprentice popo- 
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latioQ of nearly eighteen thousand — in charge of which I conti- 
nued until December, when I was relieved of St. David ; and in 
March, 1835, my surveillance was confined to that portion of St. 
Thomas in the East, ccmsisting of the coflfee plantations in the 
Blue Mountains, and the sugar estates of the Blue Mountain 
Valley ; over which I continued to preside until last March ; a 
district containing a population of four thousand two hundred 
and twenty-seven apprentices, of which two thousand eighty- 
seven were males, and two thousand one hundred and forty fe- 
males. The apprentices of the Blue Mountain Valley were, at 
the period of my assumption of the duties of a special magistrate, 
the most disorderly in the island. They were greatly excited, 
and almost desperate from disappointment, in finding their tram- 
mels under the new law nearly as burdensome as under the old, 
and their condition, in many respects, much more intolerable. 
They were also extremely irritated at what they deemed an at^ 
tempt upon the part of their masters to rob them of one of the 
greatest advantages they had been led to believe the new law 
secured to them — this was the half of Friday. Special Justice 
Everard, who went through the district during the first two weeks 
of August, 1834, and who was the first special justice ta read 
and explain the new law to them, had told them that tMe law 
gave to them the extra four and a half hours on the Friday ; and 
some of the proprietors and managers, who were desirous of pre- 
paring their people for the coming change, had likewise explain- 
ed it so ; but, most unfortunately, the governor issued a procla- 
mation, justifying the masters in withholding the four and a half 
hours on that day, and substituting any other half day, or by work- 
ing them eight hours per day, they might deprive them altoge- 
ther of the advantage to be derived from the extra time, which, 
by the abolition of Sunday marketing, was almost indispensable 
to people whose grounds, in some instances, were many miles 
from their habitations, and who were above thirty miles fix>m 
Kingston market, where prices were fifty per cent, more than 
the country markets in their favor for the articles they had to 
dispose of, and correspondingly lower for those they had to pur- 
chase. To be in time for which market it was necessary to walk 
all Friday night ; so that, without the use of the previous half day, 
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they could not procure their provisions or prepare themselves ibr 
it. The deprivation of the half of Friday was, therefore, a serious 
hardship to them ; and this, coupled to the previous assurance 
of their masters, and Special Justice Everard, that they were 
entitled to it, made them to suspect a fraud was ahout being 
practised on them, which, if they did not resist, would lead to 
the destruction of the remaining few privileges they possessed. 
The resistance was very general, but without violence ; whole 
gangs leaving the fields on the afternoon of Friday ; refusmg to 
take any other afternoon, and sometimes leaving the estates for 
two or three dajrs together They fortunately had confidence in 
me — and I succeeded in restoring order, and all would have 
been well — ^but the managers, no longer alarmed by the fear of 
rebellion or violence, began a system of retalliation and revenge, 
by withdrawing cooks, water-carriers, and nurses from the field, 
by refusing medicine and admittance to the hospital to the ap- 
prentice children ; and by compelling old and infirm people, who 
had been allowed to withdraw from labor, and mothers of six 
children, who were exempt by the slave law from hard labor, to 
come out and work in the field. All this had a natural tendency 
to create irritation, and did do so ; though, to the great credit 
of the people, in many instances, they submitted with the most 
extraordinary patience, to evils which were the more onerous, 
because inflicted under the affected sanction of a law, whose ad- 
vent, as the heriald of liberty, they had expected would have been 
attended with a train of blessings. I eflfected a change in this 
miserable state of things ; and mutual contract for labor, in crop 
and out of it, were made on twenty-five estates in my district, 
before, I believe, any arrangement had been made in other parts 
of the island between the managers and the apprentices ; so that 
from being in a more unsettled state than others, we were soon 
happily in a more prosperous one, and so continued. 

No peasantry, in the most fevered country on the globe, can 
have been more irreproachable in morals and conduct than the 
majority of apprentices in that district since the beginning of 
1835. I have, month after month, in my despatches to the go- 
vernor, had to record instances of excess of labor, compared 
with the quantity performed during slavery, in some kinds of 
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work ; and while I have with pleasure reported the improving 
condition, habits, manners, and the industry which characterised 
the labors of the peasantry, I have not been an indifierent or un- 
interested witness of the improvement in the condition of many 
estates, the result of the judicious application of labco', and of the 
confidence in the future and sanguine expectations of the propri- 
etors, evinced in the enlargements of the works, and expensive 
and permanent repair of the buildings on various estates, and in 
the high prices given for properties and land since the appren- 
ticeship system^ which would scarcely have commanded a pur- 
chaser, at any price, during the existence of slavery. 

I have invariably found the apprentices willing to wcnrk for an 
equitable hire ; and on all the sugar estates, and several of the 
cofiee plantations, in the district I speak of, they worked a con- 
siderable portion of their own time during crop, about the works, 
for money, or an equivalent in herrings, sugar, etc^ to so great 
a degree, that less than the time allotted to them during slavery 
was left for appropriation to the cultivation of their groimds, and 
for marketing, as the majority, very much to their credit, scrupu- 
lously avoided working on the Sabbath day. 

In no community in the world is crime less prevalent. At the 
quarter sessions, in January last, for the precinct of St Thomas 
in the East, and St David, which contains an apprentice popu- 
lation of about thirty thousand, there was only one apprentice 
tried. And the oflfences that have, in general, for the last eight- 
een months, been brought before me on estates, have been of 
the most trivial description ; such as an individual occasionally 
turning out late, or some one, of an irritable temper, answering 
impatiently, or for some trifling act of disobedience ; in iact, the 
majority of apprentices on estates have been untainted with of- 
fence, and have steadily and quietly performed their duty and re- 
spected the law. The apprentices of St Thomas in the East, I 
do not hesitate to say, are much superior in manners and morals 
to those who inhabit the towns. 

During the first six or eight mcHiths, whfle the planters were 
in doubt how iar the endurance of their laborers might be taxed, 
the utmost deference and respect was paid by them to the spe- 
cial magistrates ; their suggestions or reccnnmendations were 
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adopted without cavil, and opinions taken without reference to 
the letter of the law : but when the obedience of the apprentice, 
and his strict deference to the law and its administrators, had 
inspired them with a consciousness of perfect security, 1 observed 
witii much regret, a great alteration in the dep«lment of many 
of the managers towards myself and the people ; trivial and in- 
significant complaints were astonishingly increased, and assaults 
on apprentices became more frequent ; so that in the degree that 
the conduct of one party was more in accordance with the obli- 
gations imposed on him by the apprenticeship, was that of the 
other in opposition to it : again were the old and infirm harass- 
ed ; again were mothers of six living children attempted to be 
forced to perform field labor ; and again were mothers with suck- 
ing children complained of, and some attempts made to deprive 
them of the usual nurses. • 

Such treatment was not calculated to promote cordiality be- 
tween master and apprentice, and the efilect will, I fear, have a 
very unfavorable influence upon the working of many estates, at 
the termination of the system ; in &ct, when that period ar- 
rives, if the feeling of estrangement be no worse, I am ccm- 
vinced it will be no better than it is at the present moment, as 
I have witnessed no pains-taking on the part of the attorneys 
generally to attach the apprentices to the properties, or to pre- 
pare them in a beneficial manner for the coming change. It 
was a common practice in the district, when an apprentice was 
about to purchase his discharge, to attempt to intimidate him 
by threats of immediate ejectment fi»m the property ; and if, in 
the face of this threatened separation firom Daunily and connec- 
tions, he persevered and procured his release, then the sincerity 
of the previous intimations was evinced by a peremptory order, 
to instantly quit the property, under the penalty of having the 
trespass act enforced against him : and if my interference pre- 
vented any outrageous violation of law, so many obstruction^ 
and annoyances were placed in the way of his communication 
with his family, or enjoyment of his domestic rights, that he 
would be compelled, for their peace and his own personal con- 
vwrience, to submit to privations which, as a slavQi he would not 
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from the obligations of the apprenticeship by purchase, instead 
of being located, and laboring for hire upon the estate to which 
they were attached, and forming a nucleus around which others 
would have gathered and settled themselves, they have been 
prmcipally driven to find other homes, and, in the majority of in- 
stances, have purchased land, and become settlers on their own 
account If complete emancipation had taken place in 1834, 
tiiere would have been no more excitement, and no more trouble 
to allay it, than that which was the consequence of the introduc- 
tion of the present system of coerced and uncompensated la- 
bor. The relations of society would have been fixed upon a 
permanent basis, and the two orders would not have been 
placed in that situation of jealousy and suspicion which their 
present anomalous condition has been the baneful means of 
creating. 

I am convinced there never was any serious alarm about the 
consequences of immediate emancipation among those who were 
acquainted with the peasantry of Jamaica. The fears of the mor- 
bidly humane were purposely excited to increase the amount of 
compensation, or to lengthen the duration of the apprenticeship ; 
and the daily ridiculous and unfaithful statements that are made 
by the vitiated portion of the Jamaica press, of the indolence of 
the apprentices, their disinclination to work in their own time, 
and the great increase of crime, are purposely and insidiously 
put forward to prevent the feet of the industry, and decorum, 
and deference to the law, of the people, and the prosperous con- 
dition of the estates, appearing in too prominent a %ht, lest the 
friends of humanity, and the advocates for the equal rights of 
men, should be encouraged to agitate for the destruction of a 
system which, in its general operation, has retained many of the 
WOTst features of slavery, perpetuated many gross infringements 
of the social and domestic rights of the working classes ; and 
which, instead of working out the benevolent intention of the 
imperial legislature, by aiding and encouraging the expansion 
of mtellect, and supplying motives for the permanent good coo- 
duct of the apprentices, in its termination, has, I fear, retarded 
the rapidity with which civilizatian would have advanced, and 
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sown the seeds of a feeling more bitter than that which slayeryy 
with a]] its abominations, had engendered. 
I am, dear sirs, your very faithful servant, 

Edbtuwd B. Lton, Special Justice. 



Extract from a communication which we received from Wm. 

Wemryss Anderson, Esq., of Kingston, Jamaica. 

The staples of the island must be cultivated after 1840 as 
now, because if not, the negroes could not obtain the comforts or 
luxuries, of which they are undoubtedly very desirous, from culti- 
vation of their grounds. The fruits and roots necesf ary for the 
public markets are already supplied in profusion at tolerably 
market prices ; if the supply were greaUy increased, the prices 
could not be remunerative. There is no way in wliich they can 
be so readfly as by labor for wages, obtain moneys and therefore I 
hold that there must ever be an adequate supply of labor in the 
market 

The negroes are in my opinion very acute in their [Nreceptions 
of right and wrong, justice and injustice, and appreciate fuUythe 
benefits of equitable legislation, and would unreservedly submit 
to it where they felt confidence in the purity of its administration. 

There is not the slightest likelihood of rebellion on the part of 
the negroes after 1840, unless some unrighteous attempts be 
made to keep up the helotism of the class by enactments of par- 
tial laws. They could have no interest in rebeUion, they could 
gain nothmg by it ; and might lose every thing ; nor do I think 
they dream of such a thing. They are ardentiy attached to the 
British government, and would be so to the colonial government, 
were it to indicate by its enactments any purposes of kindness or 
protection towards them. Hitherto the scope of its legislation has 
been, in reference to them, almost exclusively coercive ; cer- 
tainly there have been no enactments of a tendency to conciliate 
their good will or attachment 

The negroes are much deshrous of educaticm and religious in- 
struction ; no one who has attended to the matter can gainsay 
that Formerly marriage was unknown amongst them ; they 
were in &ct only regarded by their masters, and I fear by them- 
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selves too, as so many brutes for labor, and for increase. Now 
they seek the benefits of the social institution of mairiage and 
its train of hallowed relationships : concubinage is becoming 
quite disreputable : many are seeking to repair their conduct by 
marriage to their former partners, and no one in any rank of life 
would be hardy enough to express disapprobation of those who 
Iiave done or may do sa 

WM. WEMRYSS ANDERSON. 

Kingston, Jamaica, 2iih AprU, 1887. 



The following communication is the monthly report for March, 
1837, of Major J. B. Colthurst, special justice for District A., 
Rural Division, Barbados. 

The general conduct of the apprentices since my last report 
has been excellent, considering that greater demands have been 
made upon their labor at this moment to save perhaps the finest 
crop of canes ever grown in the island. 

Upon the large estates generally the best feeh'ng exists, because 
they are in three cases out of four conducted by either the pro- 
prietors themsekes, or attorneys and managers of sense and 
consideration. Here all tilings go on well ; the people are well 
provided and comfortable, and therefore the best possible under- 
standing prevails. 

The apprentices in my district perform their toork most willing'^ 
ly, whenever the immediate manager is a man of sense and 
humanity. If this is not the case, the effect is soon seen, and 
complaints begin to be made. Misunderstandings are usually 
confined to the smaller estates, particularly in the neighborhood 
of Bridgetown, where the lots are very small, and the apprenticd 
population of a less rural description, and more or less also cor- 
rupted by daily intercourse with the town. 

The working hours most generally in use in my district are as 
follows : On most estates, the apprentices work from six to nine, 
breakfast ; from ten to one, dinner — ^rest ; from three to six, 
work. 

It is almost the constant practice of the apprentices, particularly 
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the praediak or rural portion, to wco'k in their own time for 
money wages, at the rate of a quarter ddlar a day. They 
sometimes work also during those periods in their little gardens 
round their negro houses ard which they most generally enjey 
without charge, or in the land they obtain in lieu of allowance^ 
they seem always well pleased to be fully employed at /rae la* 
bor, and work, when so employed, excee^&igly welL I know a 
small estate, worked exclusively on this system. It is in excel- 
lent order, and the proprietor tells me his profits are greaterthan 
they would be under the apprenticeship. He is a sensible and 
correct man, and I therefore rely upon his information. During 
the hurry always attendant on the saving of the crop, the ap- 
prentices are generally hired in their own time upon their respec- 
tive estates at the above rate, and which they seldom refuse. No 
hesitation generally occurs in this or any other matter, whenever 
the employer discharges his duty by them in a steady and con- 
siderate manner. 

The attendance at church throughout my district is most re- 
spectable ; but the accommodati(»i, either in this respect or as 
regards schools, is by no means adequate to the wants of the 
people. The apprendees conduct themselves during divine ser- 
vice in the most correct manner, and it is most gratifying to per- 
ceive, that only very little exertion, indeed, would be required to 
render them excellent members of society. This fact is fiilly 
proved by the orderly situation of a few estates in my district, 
that have had the opportunity of receiving some moral and reli- 
gious instruction. There are sixty-four estates in my district 
over twenty-five acres. Upon four of those plantations where 
the apprentices have been thus taught, there are a great number 
of married couples (which may be considered a iair test) than 
upon the remaining sixty. I scarcely ever had a complaint fi^m 
these four estates^ and they are generally reported to be in a 
most orderly state. 

In the memory of the oldest inhabitant, the island has never 
produced a finer crop of canes than that now in the course of 
manufacture. All other crops ^e luxuriant and the plantations 
in a high state of agricultural cleanliness. The season has been 
very &vorable. 
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Under the head of general inquiry, £ b^ leave tx) offer a few 
remarks. I have now great pleasure in having it in my power 
to state, that a manifest change for the better has taken place 
gradually in my district within the last few months. Asperities 
seem to be giving away to calm discussion, and the laws are 
better understood and obeyed. 

It is said in other colonies as well as here, that there has been, 
and still continues to be, a great want of natural affection among 
the negro parents with their children, and that great mortality 
among the free children has occiinred in consequence. This 
opinion, I understand, has been lately expressed in confident 
terms by the legislature of St. Vincent's, which has been fully and 
satisfactorily contradicted by the reports of the special justices 
to the heutenant-govemor. The same assertion has been made 
by individuals to myself. As regards Barbados, I have spared 
no pains to discover whether such statements were facts, and I 
now am happy to say, that not a single instance of unnatural con- 
duct on the part of the negro parents to their children has come 
to my knowledge — far, perhaps too far, the contrary is the case ; 
over indulgence and petting them seems in my judgment to be the 
only matter the parents can be, with any justicje, accused ol 
They exhibit their fondness in a thousand ways. Contrasting 
the actual conduct of the negro parents with the assertions of 
the planters, it is impossible not to infer that some hittemess is 
fdt by the latter on the score of their lost aiUhority, When this is 
tlie case, reaction is the natural consequence, and thus misun- 
derstandings and complaints ensue. The like assertions are 
made with respect to the disinclination of the parents to send 
their children to school. This certainly does exist to a, certain 
extent, particularly to schools where the under classes of whites 
are taught, who often treat the negro children in a most impe- 
rious and hostile manner. As some proof that no decided objec- 
tion exists in the negro to educate his children, a vast number of 
the apprentices of my district send ihem to school, and take pride 
in paying a bit a week each for them — a quarter dollar entrance 
and a quarter dollar for each vacation. Those schools are al- 
most always conducted by a black man and his married wife. 
However, they are well attended, but are very few in number. 
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To show that the apprentices fully estimate the blessbgs of 
educatioi], many females hire their apprentice children at a quar- 
ter dollar a week from their masters, for the express purpose ot 
sending them to school. This proves the possibility of a volun" 
tary system of education succeeding, provided it was preceded 
by full and satisfectory explanation to the parties concerned. I 
have also little doubt that labor to the extent I speak of, may be 
successfully introduced when the apprentices become assured 
that nothing but the ultimate welfare (^ themselves and children 
is intended ; but so suspicious are they from habit, and, as I 
said before, so profound^ jgnorant of what may in truth and 
sincerity be meant only for their benefit, that it will require great 
caution and delicacy on the occasion. These suspicions have not 
been matured in the negro's mind without cause — the whole 
history of slavery proves it Such suspicions are even now only 
relinquished linder doubts and apprehensions ; therefore, all new 
and material points, to be carried successfully with them, should 
be proposed to them upon the most liberal and open grounds. 

J. B. COLTHURST, Spedal Justice Peace, 

District A^ Rural Division* 



General return of the imports and exports of the island of Bar* 
badosj during a series of years— furnished by the Customrhouse 
officer at Bridgetotoru 

1832 - - 481,610 6 3 

1888 - . 462,132 14 4 

1834 - - 449,789 12 4 

1835 - - 595,961 13 2 

1836 - - 622,128 19 11 





IMPORTS OF LUMBER. 






Feet. 


Shingles. 


1833 


5,290,086 


o,oUc>,9oo 


1834 


5,708,494 


5,506,646 


1835 


5,794,596 


4,289,025 


1836 


7,196,189 


7,037,462 
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IMFOBTS OF FBOVISIOMS. 

Flour. Com Meal. 

A. 



Y'ra. I bbls. I Ibbls. | bush. | bbls. 



1833 


21,535 


397 


629 


265 


1834 


34,191 


865 


1675 


1580 


1835 


32,393 


828 


160 


809 


1836 


41,975 


433 


823 


1123 



Oats &L Corn. 
V'rs. I hds. I bbls. | h bbls. | kegs. | bags. | bags. | qrs. 



Bread and Biscuits. 



1833 


49 


2146 


30 


ii 


ii 


430 


60 


1834 


401 


8561 


99 


57 


(i 


100 


1025 


1835 


2024 


10762 


i( 


ii 


tt 


2913 


3134 


1836 


4 


4048 


(1 


u 


1058 


8168 


3119 





IMPORTS OF 


CATTLE, ETC 






Cattle. 




Horses. 


Mules. 


1833 


649 


. 


462 


65 


1834 


549 


. 


728 


24 


1835 


569 


. 


1047 


43 


1836 


1013 


- 


1345 


104 




RETURN OF EXPORTS — SUGAR. 






hhds. 




trcs. 


bbls. 


1832 


18,804 


. 


1278 


838 


1833 


27,015 


- 


1505 


651 


1834 


27,593 


- 


1464 


1083 


1835 


24,309 


- 


1417 


938 


1836 


25,060 


m 


1796 

m 


804 



VALUATIONS OF APPRENTICES IN JAMAICA. 

" From the 1st of August, 1834, to 31st of May, 1836, 998 
apprentices purchased their freedom by valuation, and paid 
jS33,998. From 31st May, 1836, to 1st Nov. in the same year. 
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562 apprentices purchased themselves, and paid JS18,217 — ^mak- 
ing, in all, £52,216— a prodi^ous sum to be furnished by the 
negroes in two years. From the above statement it appears that 
the desire to be free is daily becoming more generaJ and more 
intense, and that the price of liberty remains the same, although 
the term of apprenticeship is decreasing. The amount paid by 
the apprentices is a proof of the extent of the exertions and sac- 
rifices they are willing to make for freedom, which can scarcely 
be appreciated by those who are acquainted with the disadvan- 
tages of their previous condition. The negroes frequently raise 
the money by loans to purchase their freedom, and they are 
scrupulous in repaying money lent them for that purpose." 

The above is extracted firomthe " West Indies in 1837," an 
English work by Messrs. Sturge and Harvey, page 86, Appen- 
dix. 



We insert the foUowing tabular view of the crops in Jamaica 
for a series of years preceding 1837. — ^As the table and *« Re- 
marks" appended were first published in the St Jago Gazette, a 
decided " pro-slavery" paper, we insert, in connection with them 
the remarks of the Jamaica Watchman, published at Kingston, 
and an article on the present condition of slavery, from the 
Telegraph, published at Spanishtown, the seat of the colonial 
ffovommentt 
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The Mowing are the remarks of the editor of the Jamaica 
Watchman, on the foregoing, in his paper of April 8, 1837 : — 

A general return of exports from the island for fifty-three 
years, ending the dlst December last, and purporting to be ex- 
tracted from the journals of the assembly, has been published, 
and as usual, the decrease in the crops of the respective years 
has been attributed to the resolutions passed by the British 
House of Commons in 1813, and the abohtion of slavery in 
1833. It is remarkable that in preparing this table, a mani- 
fest disposition is evinced to account for the feilling-off of the 
crops in certain years anterior, and subsequent to the passing ot 
Mr. Camung's memorable resolutions, whilst opposite to the 
years 1834 and 1835, is written <' seasons favorable." In 1813, 
the sugar crop fell off 8,000 hhds. compared with the previous 
year, and we are told in reference to this circumstance, that 
there was a storm in October, 1812. This remark is evidently 
made to account for the decrease, and perhaps the storm at 
the close of the previous year was the cause of it. But it is 
astonishing, and the circumstance is worthy of notice, that 
whilst the sugar crop fell off nearly 8,000 hhds. the cofiec 
crop increased nearly six millions of pounds. We should have 
supposed that the cofiee trees would have suffered more from 
the ef^ts of a storm, than the canes. However, the efiect 
was as we have stated it, whatever might have been the 
cause. In 1824, the largest coffee crop was made. Again, in 
1816^ there was a decrease in the sugar crop compared with 
the year immediately preceding it of nearly 25,000 hhds. And 
here we have the storm of October, 1815, assigned as a reason. 
The coffee crop in this instance also fell off nearly ten millions 
of pounds. In 1822, the sugar crop was reduced 23,000 hhds., 
and the cofiee crop increased three millions of pounds. The 
reason now assigned is an "extreme drought" The cele- 
brated resolutions relative to slavery now appear to begin to 
exercise their baneful infiuence on the seascms and the soU 
of our island. In the year in which they were passed, 1823, 
94,900 hogsheads of sugar were made, and twenty mflHons of 
pounds of coffee gathered. 1824 came, and the crop, instead 
of being reduced, was increased fix)m nearly 95,000 hogsheads 



to upnraids of 99,000 hogriieads. The coSbe crop was also 
greater by seven millions of pounds. In 1825, they fell off to 
73,600 hogsheads and twenty-one millions. In 182i9, the sugar 
crop rather exceeded that of 18^ but the coffee crop was 
seven millions less. In 1827, from causes not known to us, for 
none were assigned, there was a di^rence of 16,000 hhds. of 
sugar, and an increase of five millions of pounds of cof^. 
1828, 29, and 30, were pretty nearly alike in sugar and coffee 
crqps, and about equal to 1823. The crope of 1831 fell off from 
98 to 88,000 hogsheads of sugar, and from 22 to 14 millions of 
pounds of coffee. No reason is assigned for this reduction. It 
Mras during the continuance of the driving system, and therefore 
no blame can attach to the managers. In 1832, the crop rose 
to 91,000 hogsheads of sugar, and nearly twenty millions of 
pounds of co£fee. But 1833 comes, and with it, fresh troubles 
for the planters* In that ill^ted year, there was a decrease of 
13,000 hogsheads of sugar, and of ten mfllions of pounds of cofl^. 
Its sugar crop was the smallest made, with the exception of that 
of 1825, since 1793, and its cofiee crop since that of 1798. But 
if this determination be alarming, what must be that of succeed- 
ing years ? Can we be blamed, i^ in a strain truly lacluymal, 
we allude to the deductions which have annually been made 
from the miserable return which 1838 gave to the unfortunate 
proprietors of estates 1 What boots it to tell us that we have 
fingered thousands of pounds sterling, in the shape of com« 
pensation : and what consolation is it to know» that a hogshead 
of sugar win now bring thirty pounds, which, a short time ago, 
was only worth twelve. Let any unprejudiced individual look 
at the return now before us, and say whether our prospects are 
not deplorably dull and obscure. If we take the four years im* 
mediately preceding the passing of Mr. Canning's resolutions^ 
say 1819, 20, 21, and 22, we will find the average to be 105,858 
hogsheads, and if from this we even deduct one-fourth for the 
time now lost, there will be an average crop of 79,394 hfads.* 
being 7,185 hogsheads more than the average of 1833, 34, 85, 
and 36 ; and no one will deny that this falling off of one-tenth^ 
(supposing that the hogsheads made during the last four years 
are not larger than those of 1819 to 1833) is neor^, if oat 
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quite equal to the increase of price, from twelve to thirty pounds, 
or one hundred and fifty per cent 

It is true, some persons may be disposed to take the foin* 
years subsequent to the passing of Mr. Canning's resolutions, 
say 1823, 4, 5, and 6, and compare them with the four years 
ending Slst December last Should this be done, it will be 
found that the average crop of the previous four years, is 91,980 
hhds^ and if from it is deducted one-fourth, there will remain 
68,965 hhd&, whilst the average of the other four years is 
72,200 hhds. Such a mode of comparison must, however, be 
obviously incorrect ; because, in the first place, Mr. Canning's 
resolutions had reduced the crops of those years considerably 
below the average of the years immediately preceding them, 
and next, because it would show the advantage to be on the 
side of fireedom in the ratio of seventy-two to sixty-nine, which 
cannot be correct Besides, in 1824 there was a severe tfroaght,> 
whereas in 1834 and 35, the seasons are reported as being fa- 
vorable. Again, it is necessary, in instituting such an inquiry, 
to go back more than fourteen years ; nor is it a valid objecti<Hi 
to this to say, that even during that period a number of estates 
have been thrown out of cultivation, in consequence of being 
worn out and unprofitable. << Deplorable,'' however, as is the 
M falling ofi* in the yearly amounts of our staple producti(»is, 
which have decreased," gentle reader, according to the despatch, 
^ in an accelerated ratio within the last few years, till in the 
year 1886, when they do not average one half the returns oi 
former years preceding that of 1823, the year that Mr. Can- 
ning's resolutions for the ultimate abolition of slavery in the 
British colonies passed the House of Commons," still it is a 
matter of sincere gratificati(»i to know, that the sugar plant- 
ers are better off now than they have been for the last four- 
teen or fifteen years. With the compensation money a great 
many of them have been enabled to pay off their English 
debts, and the remainder very considerably to reduce them, 
whilst the reduction in the quantity of sugar produced, has 
occasioned such a rise in the price of that article as will 
place the former in easy circumstances, and enable the latter 
entirely to free themselves from the trammels (tf Enirlish mort- 
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gages, and the tender mercies of English mortgagees befcnre 
the Ist of August, 1840, arrives. And ought these parties not 
to be thankful? Unquestionably they ought Ingratitude, 
we are are told, is as the sin of witchcraft, and although the 
table of exports exhibits our fair island as hastening to a state 
of ruin ; and the Despatch tells us, that ^ by the united influence 
of mock philanthr<^y, religious cant, and humbug," a reformed 
parliament ^as forced ^to precipitate the slavery spoliation act, 
under the specious pretext of promoting the industry and im- 
proving the condition of the manumitted slaves ;" still we main- 
tain, and the reasonable will agree with us, that we are much 
better off now than we have been for a long time, and that Ja- 
maica's brightest and happiest days have not yet dawned. Let 
the croakers remember the remarkable words of the tory lord, 
Belmore, the planter's friend, and be silent — *' The resources of 
this fine island will never be fully developed until slavery ceases." 
The happiness and prosperity of the inhabitants of Jamaica are 
not contingent, nor need they be, upon the number of hogsheads 
of sugar annually exported from her shores. 



To the foregoing we add the remarks of the editor of the 
«* Spanishtown Telegraph," on the present state of the colony, 
made in his paper of May 9, 1837 : — 

*' When it was understood that the island of Jamaica and the 
other British West Indian colonies were to undergo the blessed 
transition from slavery to freedom, it was the hourly cry of the 
pro-slavery party and press, that the ruin of Jamaica would, as 
a natural consequence, follow hberty. Commerce, said they, 
will cease ; hordes of barbarians will come upon us and drive 
us from our own properties ; agriculture will be completely 
paralyzed, and Jamaica, in the space of a few short months, will 
be seen buried in ashes — irretrievably ruined. Such were the 
awM predictions of an unjust, ilhberal faction ! Such the first 
fruits that were to follow the incomparable blessings of liberty ! 
The staple productions of the island, it was vainly surmised, 
could never be cultivated without the name of slavery ; rebel- 
hoDBf massacres, starvation, rapine, and bloodshed, danced 
through the columns of the liberty-hating papers, in mazes of 
metaphorical confusion. In short, the name of freedom was, 
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wxordiDg to their aiseitkiDs, directly calculated to overthrow 
our beautiful ialaiid, and involve it in one mass of ruin, une- 
qualled in the annals of history I But what has been the result? 
All their fearful forebodings and horrible predictions have 
been entirely disproved, and instead of liberty [nroving a curse, 
she has, on the contrary, unfolded her banners, and, ere long, is 
likely to reign triumphant in our land. Banks, steam compa- 
nies, railroads, charity schools, etc^ seem all to have remained 
dormant until the time arrived when Jamaica was to be en- 
veloped in smoke ! No man thought of hazarding lu's capital 
in an extensive banking establishment until Jamaica's ruin, by the 
introduction of freedom, had been accomplithed ! No person 
was found possessed of sufficient energy to speak of navigation 
companies in Jamaica's brightest days of slavery : but now that 
ruin stares every one in the face — now that we have no longer 
the power to treat our peasantry as we please, they have taken 
it into their heads to establish so excellent an undertaking; 
Railroads were not dreamt of until darling slavery had, (in a 
great measure) departed, and now, when we thought of throw- 
ing up our estates, and flying from the dangers of emancipation, 
the best projects are being set on foot, and what is vx>rst, are 
likely to succeed. This is the way that our Jamaica folks, no 
doubt, reason with themselves. But the reasons for the delay 
which have taken place in the establishment of all thesO valua- 
ble undertakings, are too evident to require elucidaticm. We 
behold the Despatch and Chronicle, asserting the ruin (^ our 
island ; the overthrow of all order and society ; and with the 
knowledge of all this, they speak of the profits likely to result 
from steam navigation, banking establishments, and railroads * 
What, in the name of conscience, can be the use of steam ves- 
sels, when Jamaica's ruin is so fast approaching ? What are 
the planters and merchants to ship in steamers, when the ap- 
prentices will not work, and there is nothing doing ? How is 
the bank expected to advance money to the planters, when their 
total destruction has been accomplished by the abolition of sla- 
very ] What, in the name of reason, can be the use of rail- 
roads, when commerce and agriculture have been nipped in 
the bud, by that baneful weed, Freedom ! Let the unjust 
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pandereiB of discord, the haters of liberty, answer. Let them 
consider what has all this time retarded the development of 
Jamaica's resources, and they will find that it was slavery ; yes, 
it was its very name which prevented the idea of midertakings 
such as are being brought about Had it not been for the in- 
troduction of freedom in our land ; had the cruel monster, Sla- 
very, not partially disappeared, when would we have seen 
baiiks, steamers, or railroads ? No man thought of hazarding 
his capital in the days of slavery, but now that a new era has 
burst upon us, a complete change has taken possession of the 
hearts of all just men, and they think of improving the blessing 
of freedom by the introduction of other things which must ever 
prove beneficial to the country, 

«» The vast improvements that are every day being e^cted 
in this island, and throughout the other colonies, stamp the 
assertions of the pro-slavery party as the vilest &lsehoods. They 
glory m the introduction of banks, steam vessels, and railroads, 
with the knowledge (as they would have us believe) that the 
island is fast verging into destruction. They speak of the utility 
and success of railroads, when, according to their showing, 
there is no produce to be sent to market, when agriculture has 
been paralyzed, and Jamaica swept to destruction." 



The followiBg copious extracts firom a speech of Lord 
Brougham, on the workings of the apprenticeship, and on the 
immediate emancipation substituted therefor in Antigua and the 
Bermudas, are specially commended to the notice of the reader. 
The speech was delivered in the House of Lords, Feb. 20, 1838% 
We taie it from the published report of the speech in the Lon- 
don Times, of Feb. 25 : 

I now must approach that subject which has some time ex- 
cited almost imiversal anxiety. Allow me, however, first to 
remind your lordships — ^because that goes to the root of the evil 
— allow me first to remind you of the anxiety that existed pre- 
vious to the Emancipation Act, which was passed in January, 
1833, coming into operation in August, 1834. My lords, there 
was much to apprehend fi*om the character of the masters oi 
the slaves. I know the nature of man. * * * I know that 
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he who has abused power clings to it with a yet more convul- 
sive grasp. I know his revenge against those who have been 
rescued from his tyrannous feLngB ; I know that he never for- 
gives those whom he has injured, whether white or black. I 
have never yet met with an unforgiving enemy, except in the 
person of one of whose injustice I had a ri^t to complain. On 
the part of the slaves, my lords, I was not without anxiety, fx 
I knew the corrupt nature of the degrading system under which 
they groaned. * * * It was, therefore, I confess, my lords, 
with some anxiety that I looked forward to the Ist of August, 
1884 ; and I yielded, though reluctantly, to the plan of an inter- 
mediate state before what was called the full enjoyment of 
freedom — ^the transition condition of indentured apprentice- 
ship. 

The first of August arrived — that day so confidently and joy- 
ously anticipated by the poor slaves, and so sorely dreaded by 
their hard task-masters — and if ever there was a picture inter- 
esting to look upon — if ever there was a passage in the history 
of a people redounding to their eternal honor — if ever there was 
a complete refutation of all the scandalous calumnies which had 
been heaped upon them for ages, as if in justification of the 
wrongs which we had done them — (Hear, hear) — ^that picture 
and that passage are to be found in the imiform and unvarying 
history of that people throughout the whole of the West Lidia 
Islands. Instead of the fijres of rebellion, lit by a feeling of law- 
less revenge and resistance to oppression, the whole of thoise 
islands were, like an Arabian scene, illuminated by the light of 
contentment, joy, peace, and good-will towards all men. No 
civihzed people, after gaining an unexpected victory, could have 
shown more delicacy and forbearance than was exhibited by the 
slaves at the great moral consummation which they had attained. 
There was not a look or a gesture which could gall the eyes of 
their masters. Not a sound escaped from negro lips which 
could wound the ears of the most feverish planter in the islands. 
All was joy, mutual congratulation, and hope. * * * This 
peaceful joy, this delicacy towards the feelings of others, was all 
that was to be seen, heard, or felt, on that occasicm, throughout 
the West India Islands. * * * It was held that the day of 
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emancipation would be one of riot and debauchery, and that even 
the lives of the planters would be endangered. So far from this 
proving the case, the whole of the negro population kept it as a 
most sacred festival, and in this light I am convinced it will 
ever be viewed. * ♦ * In one island, where the bounty (tf 
nature seems to provoke the appetite to indulgence, and to 
scatter with a profuse hand all the means of excitement, I state 
the &ct when I say not one drunken negro was found during 
the whole of the day. No less than 800,000 slaves were liber- 
ated in that one day, and their peaceful festivity was disturbed 
only on one estate, in one parish, by an irregularity which three 
or four persons sufficed to put down. 

Well, my lords, baffled in their expectations that the first of 
August would prove a day of disturbance — baffled also in the 
expectation that no voluntary labor would be done — ^we were 
then told by the " practical men," to look forward to a later 
period. We have done so, and what have we seen ? Why, 
that from the time voluntary labor began, there was no want of 
men to work for hire, and that there was no difficulty in getting 
those who, as apprentices, had to give the planters certain hours 
of work, to extend, upon tJmergency, their period of labor, by 
hiring out their services for wages to strangers. I have the au- 
thority of my noble friend behind me (the Marquis of Sligo,} 
who very particularly inquired into the matter, when I state, 
that on nine estates out of ten there was no difficulty in obtain, 
ing as much work as the owners had occasion for, on the pay- 
ment of wages. How does all this contrast with the predicti<ms 
of the "practical men?" "Oh," said they, in 1833, "it is 
idle talking ; the cart-whip must be used — without that stimu- 
lant no negro will work — the nature of the negro is idle and in- 
dolent, and without the thought of the cart-whip is before his 
eyes he falls asleep — put the cart-whip aside, and no labor will 
be done." Has this proved the case ? No, my lords, it hds 
not ; and while every abundance of voluntary labor has been 
found, in no one instance has the stimulus of the cartwhip been 
found wanting. The apprentices work well without the whip, 
and wages have been found quite as good a stimulus as the 
ecouzgei even to negro industry. " Oh, but," it is said, •* this 
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may do in cottOD planting and cotton picking, and indigo mak- 
ing ; but the cane will cease to grow, the operation of hoeing 
will be known no more, boiling will cease to be practised, and 
sugar-making will terminate entirely." Many, I know, were 
appalled by these reasonings, and the hopes of many were dis- 
sipated by these confident predictions of these so-deemed expe- 
rienced men. But how stands the case nowl My lords, let 
these experienced men come forth with their experience. . I will 
plant mine against it, and you will find he will talk no more of 
his experience when I tell -him — ^tell him, too, without fear of 
contradiction — tha* during the year which followed the first of 
August, 1834, twice as much sugar per hour, and of a better 
quality as compared with the preceding years, was stored 
tiiroughout the sugar districts ; and that one man, a large plant- 
er, has expressly avowed, that with twenty freemen he could 
do more work than with a hundred slaves, or fifty indentured 
apprentices. (Hear, hear.) But Antigua ! — ^what has happened 
there 1 There has not been even the system of indentured 
apprentices. In Antigua and the Bermudas, as would have 
been the case at Montserrat if the upper house had not thrown 
out the bill which was prepared by the planters themselves, 
there had been no preparatory step. In Antigua and the Ber- 
mudas, since the first of August, 1831, not a slave or inden- 
tured apprentice was to be found. Well, had idleness reigned 
there — had indolence supplanted work — had there been any de- 
ficiency of crop ? No. On the contrary, there had been an 
increase, and not a diminution of crop. (Hear.) But, then, it 
was said that quiet could not be expected after slavery in its 
most complete and abject form had so long reigned paramount, 
and that any sudden emancipation must endanger the peace of 
the islands. The experience of the first of August at once 
scattered to the windsthat roost fallacious prophecy. Then it 
was said, only wait till Christmas, for that is a period when, by 
all who have any practical knowledge of the negro character, a 
rebellion on their part is most to be apprehended. We did wait 
for this dreaded Christmas ; and what was the result ? I will go 
for it to Antigua, for it is the strongest case, there being there no 
indentured apprentices — no preparatory state— no transition — 
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the chains Jeing at once knocked off, and the negroes made at 
once free. For the first time within the last thirty years, at 
the Christmas of the year 1834, martial law was not proclaimed 
in the island of Antigua. You talk of facts — ^here is one. You 
talk of experience — here it is. And with these facts and this 
experience hefore us, I call on those soi'disant men of expe- 
rience — ^those men who scoffed at us — who laughed to scorn at 
what they called our visionary, theoretical schemes — schemes 
that never could be carried into effect without rebellion and the 
loss of the colonies — I say, my lords, I call on these experienced 
men to come forward, and, if they can, deny one single iota of 
the statement I am now making. Let those who thought that 
with tlie use of those phrases, " a planter of Jamaica," " the 
West India interest," "residence in Jamaica and its expe- 
rience," they could make our balance kick the beam — let them, 
I say, hear what I teU, for it is but the fact — ^that when the 
chains were knocked of^ there was not a single breach of the 
peace committed either on the day itself, or on tlie Christmas 
festival which followed. 

Well, my lords, beaten from these two positions, where did 
the experienced men retreat to — under yfhst flimsy pretext 
did they next undertake to disparage the poor negro race ? 
Had I not seen it in print, and been otherwise informed 
of the lact, I could not have believed it possible that from 
any reasonable man any such absurdity could issue. They 
actually held out this last fear, which, Uke the others, 
was fated to be dissipated by the feet " Wait only," said, 
they, ** tni the anniversary of the first of August, and then you 
will see what the negro character is, and how little these in- 
dentured apprentices are fit to be entrusted with fi^edom.*' 
Was there ever such an absurdity uttered, as if, my lords, the 
man who could meet with firm tranquillity and peacefiil thank- 
fulness the event itself, was likely to be raised to rebellion and 
rioting by the recollection of it a year afterwards. My lords, in 
considering this matter, I ask you, then, to be guided by your 
own experience, and nothifig else ; profit by it, my lords, and 
turn it to your own account ; for it, according to that book 
which all df us must revere, teaches even the most foolish of a 
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foolish race. I do not ask you to adopt as your own the expe- 
rience of others ; you have as much as you can desire of your 
own, and by no other test do I wish or desire to be judged. But 
I think my task may be said to be done. I think I have proved 
my case, for I have shown that the negro can work without the 
stimulant of the whip ; I have shown that he can labor for hire, 
without any other motive than that of industry to inspire him. 
I have demonstrated that all over the West Indies, even when 
&tigued with working the allotted hours for the profit of his 
master, he can work again for wages for him who chooses to 
hire him, and has wherewithal to pay him ; I have also most 
distinctly shown that the experience of Antigua and the Bermu- 
das is demonstrative to show, that without any state of prepa- 
ration, without any indenture of apprenticeship at all, he is fit to 
be intrusted with his fireedoro, and will work voluntarily as a free 
laborer for hire. But I have also demonstrated fix>m the same 
experience, and by reference to the same state of facts, that a 
more quiet, inoflfensive, peaceable, innocent people, is not to be 
found on the face of this earth than the negro— not in their own 
unhappy country, but afi»r they have been removed from it, 
and enslaved in your Christian land, made the victim of the 
barbarizing demcm of civilized powers, and has all this charac- 
ter, if it were possible to corrupt it, and his feelings, if it were 
possible to pervert them, attempted to be corrupted andpenreit. 
ed by Christian and civilized men, and that in this state, with 
all incentives to misdemeanot poured around him, and ail ttw 
temptation to misconduct which the arts and artifices and ez- 

axaples of civilized man can give, hovering over him ^that after 

this transition is made from slavery to apprenticeship, and fiom 
sbvery to absolute freedom, a negro's spirit has been found to 
rival the unbroken tranquillity of the Caribbean Seas. (Cheers.) 
This was not the state of things we expected, my lords ; and in 
proof that it was not so, I have but to refer you to the statute- 
book itself On what ground did you enact the intermediate 
state of indentured apprenticeship, and on what arguments did 
you justify iti You felt and acknowledged that the negro had 
a right to be free, and that you had no right to detain hun m 
bondage. Every one admitted this, but in the pryv^jK^ i^o. 
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f ance of their character, it was apprehended that they could not 
be made free at once, and that time was requisite to train 
the negro to receive the boon it was intended bestowing upon 
him. 

This was the delusion which prevailed, and which was stated 
in the preamble of the statute — ^the same delusion which had 
made the men on one side state, and the other to believe, that 
it was necessary to pay the slave.owners for the loss it was sup- 
posed they woidd sustain. But it was found to be a baseless 
fear, and the only result of the phantom so conjured up, was a 
payment of twenty millions to the conjurors. (Hear, and a 
laugh.) Now, I maintain that had we known what we now 
know of the character of the negroes, neither would this com- 
pensation have been given to the slave-owners, nor we have 
been guilty of proposing to keep the negro in slavery five years 
after we w^e decided that he had a right to his freedom. The 
noble and learned l(»xl here proceeded to contend, that up to the 
present time the slave-owneni, so iar from bemg sufierers, had 
been gainers by the abolition of slavery and the enactment of 
the system of apprenticeship, and that consequently up to the 
jMresent moment nothing had occurred to entitle them to a claim 
npon the compensation allotted by parliament The slave-own- 
ers might be said to have pocketed the seven millions without 
having the least claim to them, and therefore, in considering the 
proposition he was about to make, parliament should bear in 
mind that the slave proprietors were, if anything, the debtors to 
the nation. The money had, in £3tct, been paid to them by mi». 
take, and, were the tra^isaction one between man and man, an 
actkm far its recovery might lie. But the slave-ownen alle^ged 
that if the apprenticeship were now done away, there would be 
a loss, and that to meet that loss they had a right to the money. 
Fur argument's sake he would suppose this to be true, and that 
there would be loss ; but would it not be &ir that the money 
should be lodged in the hands of a third party, with authority to 
pay back at the expiration of the two years whatever rateable 
sum the master could prove himself to have lost ? His firm be- 
lief was, that no loss could arise ; but, desirous to meet the 
planter at every point, he should have no objection to make 
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terms with him. Let hira, then, pay the money into court, as 
it were, and at the end of two years he should be fully indemni- 
fied for any loss he might prove. He called upon their lordships 
to look to Antigua and the Bermudas for proof that the free ne- 
gro worked well, and that no loss was occasioned to the plant- 
ers or their property by the granting of emancipation. But it 
was said that there was a difference between the cases of Anti- 
gua and other colonies, such as Jamaica, and it was urged that 
while the negroes of the former, from the smallness and barren- 
ness of tlie place, would be forced into work, that in the lattet 
tliey would run away, and take refuge in the woods. Now, he 
asked, why should the negro run away from his work, on being 
made free, more than during the continuance of his apprentice, 
ship ? Why, again, should it be supposed that on the first of 
August, 1840, the emancipated negroes should have less inclina- 
tion to betake themselves to the woods than in 1838 1 If there 
was a risk of the slaves running to the woods in 1838, that risk 
would be increased and not diminished during the intermediate 
period up to 1840, by the treatment they wero receiving firom 
theur masters, and the deferring of their hopes. 

My lords, (continued the noble lord,) I have now to say a few 
words upon the treatment which the slaves have received dming 
the past three years of their apprenticeship, and which, it is al- 
leged, during the next two years is to make them fitted for ab- 
solute emancipation. My lords, I am prepared to show that in 
most respects the treatment the slaves have received since 1834 
is no better, and in many others more unjust and worse than it 
ever was in the time of absolute slavery. It is true that the use 
of the cart- whip as a stimulus to labor has been abolished. This, 
I admit, is a great and most satisfactory improvement ; but, in 
every other particular, the st^te of the slave, I am prepared to 
show, is not improved, and, in many respects, it is materially 
worse. First, with regard to the article of food, 1 will compare 
the Jamaica prison allowance with that allotted to the appren- 
ticed negroes in other colonies. In the Jamaica prison the al- 
lowance of rice is 14 pints a week to each person. I have no 
return of the allowance to the indentured apprentice in Jamaica, 
but I believe it is little over this ; but in Barbados and the Lee. 
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ward Islands, it is mucii under. In Barbados, instead of receiv- 
ing the Jamaica prison allowance of 14 pints a week, the ap- 
inenticed negro received but 10 pints ; while in the Leeward 
Islands he had but 8 pints. In the crown colonies, before 1834, 
the slave received 21 pints of rice : now the apprentice gets but 
10; so that in the material article, food, no improvement in the 
condition of the negro was observable. Then, with regard to 
time, it is obviously of the utmost importance that the appren- 
tice should have at least two holidays and a half a week — ^the 
Sabbath for religious worship and instruction, the Saturday to 
attend the markets, and half of Friday to work in his own gar- 
den. The act of emancipation specified 45 hours a week as the 
period the apprentice was to work for his master, but the mas- 
ter so contrived matters as in most instances to make the 45 
hours the law allotted him, run into the apprentice's half of 
Friday, and even in some cases into the Saturday. The planter 
invariably counted the time from the moment that the slave 
commenced his work ; and as it often occurs that his residence 
was on the border of the estate, be may have to walk five or six 
miles to get to the place he has to work. This was a pcnnt 
which he was sure thehr l(nrdships would agree with him in 
thinking required alteration. 

The next topic to which I shall advert, relates to the admin- 
istration of justice ; and this large and important subject I can- 
not pass over without a word to remind your lordships how little 
safe it is, how little deserving the name of just, or any thing 
like just, that where you have two classes you should separate 
them into conflicting parties, imtil they become so exasperated 
in their resentment as scarcely to regard each other as brethren 
of the same species ; and that you should place all the adminis- 
tration of justice in the hands of one dominant class, whose prin- 
ciples, whose passions, whose interests, are all likely to be pre- 
ferred by the judges when they presume to sit where you have 
placed them on the judgment seat The chief and puisne judges 
ue raised to their situations from amongst the class which in- 
cludes the white men and planters. But, worse than that, the 
jurors are taken from the same privfleged bodies ; jurors, who 
are to assess civil damages in actions for injuries done to the 
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negroes — jurore, who are to try biJls of indictment against the 
whites for the maltreatment of the blacks — jurors who are to 
convict or acquit on tliose bills — -jurors who are to try the slaves 
themselves — nay, magistrates, jailors, turnkeys, the whole appa- 
ratus of jui^ice, both administrative and executive, exclusively 
in the hands of one race ! What is the consequence ? Why, 
it is proverbial that no bills are found for the blacks. (Hear, 
hear.) Six b'dls of indictment were preferred, some for murder, 
and some for bad manslaughter, and at one assizes, every one 
of these six indictments was thrown out. Assizes after assizes 
the same thing happened, until at length wagers were held that 
no such bill would be found, and no one was found to accept 
them. Well was it for them that they declined, for every one 
of the bills preferred was ignored. Now, observe that in pro- 
ceedings, as your lordships know, before grand jurors, not a tittle 
of evidence is heard for the prisoners ; every witness is in favor 
of the indictment, or finding of the bill ; but in all these instances 
the bills were flung out on the examination of evidence solely 
against the prisoner. Even in tlie worst cases of murder, as 
certainly and plainly committed as the sun shines at noon-day, 
monstrous to all, the bills were thrown out when half the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution remained to be examined. (Hear, 
hear.) Some individuals swore against the prisoners, and though 
others tendered their evidence, the jury refused to hear them. 
(Hear, hear.) Besides, the punishments inflicted are monstrous ; 
thirty-nine lashes are inflicted for the vague, indefinite — ^because 
incapable to be defined — ofience of insolence. Thirty-nine 
lashes for tlie grave and the more definite, I admit, offence of 
an attempt to carry a small knife. Three months imprisonment, 
or fifty lashes, for the equally grave offence of cutting off the 
shoot of a cane-plant ! There seems to have prevailed at all 
times amongst the governors of our colonies a feeling, of which, 
I grieve to say, the governors at home have ever and anon 
largely partaken, that there is something in the nature of a slave 
— something in the habits of the African negro — something in 
the disposition of the unfortunate hapless victims of our own 
crimes and cruelties, whicn makes what is mercy and justice 
to other men, cruelty to society and injustice to the law in the 
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case of the negro, and which condemns offences slightly visited, 
if visited at all, with punishment, when committed by other men, 
to the sentence that for his obdurate nature none can be too se- 
vere. (Hear, hear.) As if we had any one to blame but our- 
selves — as if we had any right to visit on him that character if 
it were obdurate, those habits if they were insubordinate, that 
dishonest disposition if it did corrupt his character, all of which 
I deny, and which experience proves to be contrary to the feet 
and truth ; but even if these statements were all truth instead 
of being foully slanderous and absolutely false, we, of all men, 
have oiurselves to blame, ourselves to tax, and ourselves to 
punish, at least for the self-abasement, for we have been the 
very causes of corrupting the negro character. (Cheers.) 

If some capricious despot, in his career of ordinary tyranny, 
were to tax his imagination to produce something more mon- 
strous and unnatural than himself, and were to place a dove 
amongst vultures, or engraft a thorn on the olive tree, much as 
we should marvel at the caprice, we should be still more as- 
tounded at the expectation, which exceeds even a tyrant's pro- 
verbial unreasonableness, that he should gather grapes from the 
thorn, or that the dove should be habituated to a tliirst for 
blood. Yet that is the caprice, that is the unreasonable, the 
foul, the gross, the monstrous, the outrageous, incredible injustice 
of which we are hourly guilty towards the whole unhappy race 
of negroes. (Cheers.) My lords, we fill up the measure of 
injustice by severely executing laws badly conceived in a still 
more atrocious and crn/^ spirit. The whole punishments smell 
of blood. (Hear, hear.) If the treadmill stop in consequence 
of the languid limbs and exhausted frames of the victims, within 
a minute the lash resounds through the building — if the stones 
which they are set to break be not broken by limbs scarred, 
and marred, and whaled, they are summoned by thee rack of 
the whip to theur toilsome task ! I myself have heard, within 
the last three hours, from a person who was an eye-witness of 
the appalling and disgusting fect> that a leper was introduced 
amongst the negroes ; and in pausing let me remark, that in 
private houses or hospitals, no more care has been taken to se- 
parate those who are stricken with infectione diseases from tho 
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MHmd portiuD, any moare than to fuihish food to tboee in {Hnson 
who are compdled, from the unheard o( the paltry, the misenu- 
Ue disposition to treat with cruelQr the victims of a prison, to 
go out and gather their own food, — a thing which I helieve even 
the tyrant of Siberia does not conunit Yet in that prison, where 
hlood flows profusely, and the limbs of those human beings are 
•objected to perpetual torture, the frightful, the nauseous, the 
disgusting— except that all other feelings are lost in pity towards 
the victim and indignation against the oppressor — sight was 
presented of a leper, scarred from the eruptions of disease on 
his legs and previous mistreatment, whaled again and again, 
and his blood again made to flow from the jailer's lash. I have 
told your lordships how bills have bean thrown out for murdeiuig 
the negroes. But a man had a bill presented for this ofl[ence : 
a petition was preferred, and by a wliite man. Yes, a white man 
who had dared, under feelings of excited indignation, to com. 
plain to the regularly constituted authorities, instead of receiving 
for his gallant conduct the thanks of the community, had a biU 
ibund which was presented*against him as a nuisance. I have, 
within the last two hours, amid the new mass of papers laid be- 
before your lordslups within the last forty.eight hours, culled a 
sample which, I believe, represents the whole odious mass. 

Eleven females have been flogged, starved, lashed, attached 
to the treadmill, and compelled to work until nature could no 
kmger endure their suflerings. At tlie moment when the 
wretched victims were about to fall ofl^when they could no 
Umger bring down the mechanism and continue the movement, 
they were suspended by their arms, and at each revolution of 
the wheel received new wounds on their members, until, in the 
language of that law so grossly outraged in their persons, they 
** languished and died." Ask you if a crime of this murderous 
nature went unvisited, and if no inquiry was made respecting ita 
circumstances ? The forms of justice were observed ; the hand* 
maid was present, but the sacred mistress was far away. .A 
COToner's inquest was called \ for the laws decreed that no such 
injuries should take place without having an inquiry instituted. 
Eleven inquisitions were held, eleven inquiries ' were made^ 
eleven verdicts were returned. For murder 1 Manslaughter ? 
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Misconduct] No; out that they died "by the visitation of 
Grod." A lie — a perjury — a blasphemy ! The visitation of Grod ! 
Yes, for of the visitations of the Divine being by which the in- 
scrutable purposes of his will are mysteriously worked out, one 
of the most mysterious is the power which, from time to time, 
is allowed by him to be exercised by the wicked for the torment 
of the innocent (Cheers.) But of those visitations prescribed 
by Divine Providence, there is one yet more inscrutable, for 
which it is still more difficult to affix a reason, and that is, when 
heaven rolls down on this earth the judgment, not of scorpions, 
or the plague of pestilence, or famine, or war — ^but incompara- 
bly the worse plague, the worser judgment, of the injustice of 
judges who become betrayers of the law — ^perjured, wicked 
men, who abuse the law wbich they are sworn to adminis- 
ter, in order to gratify their own foul passions, to take the part 
of the wrong-doer against his victim, and to forswear them- 
selves on Grod's gospel, in order that justice may not be done. 
* * * My lords, I entirely concur in what was formerly said 
by Mr. Burke, and afterwards repeated by Mr. Canning, that 
while the making of laws was confined to the owners of slaves, 
nothing they did was ever found real or effectual. And when, 
perchance, any thing was accomplished, it had not, as Mr. 
Burke said, " an executive principle." But, when they find 
you determined to do your duty, it is proved, by the example 
which they have given in passing tlie Apprenticeship Amend- 
ment Act, that they will even outstrip you to prevent your in- 
terference with them. * * * Place the negroes on the same 
footing with other men* and give them the Uncontrolled power 
over their time and labor, and it will become the interest of the 
planter, as well as the rest of the community, to treat the negro 
well, for their comfort and happiness depend on his industry and 
good behavior. It is a consequence perfectly clear, notwith- 
standing former distinctions, notwithstanding the difference of 
color and the variety of race in that population, the negro and 
the West Indian will, in a very few generations — when the 
clank of his chain is no longer heard, when the oppression of the 
master can vex no more, when equal rights are enjoyed by all, 
and all have a common interest in the general prosperity — be 
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impressed with a sense of their having an equal share in the 
promotiofi of the public wel&re ; nay, that social improvement, 
the progress of knowledge, civility, and even refinement itself 
will proceed as rapidly and diffuse itself as universally in the 
iilands of the Western Ocean as in any part of her Majesty's 
dominionH. * * * 

I see no danger in the immediate emancipation of the negro ; 
I see no possible injury in terminating the apprenticeship (which 
we now have found should aevc^ have been adopted,) and in 
causing it to cease fpr slaves previous to August, 1838, at that 
date, as those subsequent to that date must in that case be ex- 
empt * • * I regard the freedom of the negro as accom* 
jdiahed and sure. Why 1 Because it is his right — ^because he 
has shown himself fit for it — ^because a pretext or a shadow of 
a pretext can no longer be devised for withholding that right 
from its poseessor. I know that all men now take a part in the 
question, and that they will no longer bear to be imposed upon 
now they are well informed. My reliance is firm and unfli&clv* 
iug upon the great change which I have fCitnessed — the educa- 
ticm of the people unfettered by party or by sect — ^from the be- 
gnmJQg of its progress, I may sa^y from the hour of its bvth. 
Yes ; it W93 pot for a humble man like me to assist at royal 
births with the illustrious prince who condescended to grace the 
pageant of this opening session, or the great captain and states- 
man in whose presence I now am proud to speak. But with 
that illustrious prince, and with the father of the Queen, I as- 
sisted at that other birth, more conspicuous still. With them, 
and with the lord of the house of Russel, I watched over its 
cradle — ^I ^larked it? growth — I rejoiced in its strength — I 
witnessed its m^urity — ^I have been ^ared to see it ascend the 
very height of supreme power — directing the councils of the 
state — accelerating every great improvement — ^uniting itself 
with every good work — ^propping honorable and u£eful institu« 
tions — extirpating abuses in all our institutions — ^passing the 
bounds of our dominion, and in the new world, as in the old, 
proclaiming that freedom is the birthright of man — that distinc- 
tion of color gives no title to oppression — that the chains now 
loosened must be struck oiS, and even the marks they have left 
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^lused by the same eternal lanr of our nature which makes na- 
tkxiB the masters of their own destiny, and which in Europe has 
caused every tyrant's throne to quake. But they need feel no 
alarm at the progress of right who defend a limited monarchy 
and support tiieir popular institutions — who place their chiefest 
pride, not in ruling over slaves, be they white or be they black 
— not in {NTotecting the qppressor, but in wearing a constitutional 
crown, in holding the sword of justice with the hand of mercy, 
in being the first citizen of a countu whose air is too pure for 
slavery to breathe, and on whose shores, if the captive's foot but 
touch, his fetters of themselves M off (Cheers.) To the re- 
sistless progress of this great principle I look with a confidence 
which nothing can shake ; it makes all improvement certain — 
it mdies all change safe which it produces ; for none can be 
brought about, unless all has been accomplished in a cautious 
and salutary spirit So now the fulness of time is come ; for our 
duty being at length discharged to the A&ican captive, I have 
demonstrated to you that every thing is ordered— every previous 
step taken — all safe^ by experience shown to be safe, for the 
loDg-desired consummation. The time has come — the trial 
has been made — ^the hour is striking: you have no longer a 
pretext for hesitation, or Mtering, or delay. The slave has 
shown, by four years' blameless behavior and devotion, un- 
surpassed by any Enjg^ish peasant, to the pursuits of peace, 
fill industry, that he is as fit for his freedom as any lord 
whom I now address. I demand his rights^ demand his 
liberty without stint, in the name of justice and of law — ^in 
the name of reason — ^in the name of Grod, who has ^ven you 
no right to work injustice. I demand that your brother be no 
longer trampled upon as your slave. (Hear, hear.) I make 
my appeal to the Commons, who represent the free people of 
England ; and I require at their hands the performance ^ that 
condition for which they paid so enormous a pnce — uuiw condi- 
tion which all their constituents are in breathless anxiety to see 
fulfilled ! I appeal to this house — the hereditary judges of the 
first tribunal in the world — ^to you I appeal for justice. Patrons 
of all the arts that humanize mankind, under your protection I 
place faomanity herself I To the merciful Sovereign of a free 
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jioopic 1 call aloud for mercy to the hundreds of thousands m 
wiiofie behalf half i million of their Christian sisters have cried 
aloud, Uiat their cry may not have risen in vain, fiut first I 
turn my eye to the throne of all justice, and devoutly humbling 
myself before Him who is of purer eyes than to behold any longer 
such vast iniquities — ^I implore that the curse over our heads of 
unjust oppression be averted from us — that your hearts may be 
turned to mercy — and that over all the earth His will naay at 
lensrth be done ! 
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48,55. 
Afifection of a Neero girl, S00« 
African Bishop, &. - 
Aged Negro, 42. 
" Agitate," 66. 
Alarming rebellion, 295. 
Alarm respecting Emancipation 

groundless, 366. 
Allowance of food, 388. 
Allowance to Apprentices, 185. 
Amal^mation 25, 65, 201, 221, 

234,384, 286. 
American Consul at Antigua, 53. 
** at Kingston, 269. 
American prejudice, 284. 
American vessels, 114. 
Amity Hall estate, -304. 
Anderson, William Wem]^^, 268. 
" communication fronif 367. 
Andrews, St., House of Correc- 
tion, 206. 
Anguilla, 67. 

AnniyennuriM, religious, 69, 

84 



AnniTersaiy of Bible Society, 69. 

•* *• Friendly Sociefy, 41. 

" Juyenile Association, 44. 

Annual examination of Parochial 

school, 93. 

" Sabbath school, 223. 

Annual meeting of Missionariesu 

65. 
Anticipated consequences of 

emancipation, 353. 
Antigua, Archdeacon of, 41. 
" Aristoc(racy of, 26. " 
*' Benevolent institutions o^ 

85. 
** Dimensions of, 21. 
'* Dungeons of^ 53. 
'* Sugar-crops of 21. 
Applewhitte, Mr. 191. 
Appraisement of Apprentices, 

321. 
Apprentice, provisions respecting 

the, 255. 
Apprentices, allowance to, 185. 
" chapel built by, 291. 
*' eager to work, 127. 
Apprenticeship, actual working 
of, 262. 
begets hostility, 213. 
compared witti Slavery, 

311, 317, 318. 
Design of, 256. 
** examerating tendency o^ 

«* good effect of, 261. 
** illustrated the forbearance 
• "^«f slaves, 261. 
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Apprenticeship, ill working of, B. 

259. 339. 

** modified slavery, 259. Bad feeling between slaveholders 

** no preparation for freedom, and apprentices, 213. 

26(). ■- , Baijer, Samuel O. 110. 

** operation of, 256. - Bi^ies, Major, 292. 

** opinion of, in Antiffua, 43. Banks, Rev. Mr. 65. 

*• Barbadoes, 170, 195, 197. Baptist Chapel, service in, 310. 

*' Jamaica, 304, 305. Baptist Missionaries, 272. 

** system, 253. Bwtist Missionary, at Spanisli 

** tendency to exaspiBrate Town, 336. 

slaves, 2^. Baptists in Jamaica, 271. 

** testimony concerning, 264. Bferbadoes^ as it is, 239. 

** vexatious, 259, 339. ** asit was, 239. 

*' vicious, 329. ** Bishop of, 221. 

** working of, in Barbadoes, ** custom-house returns, 371. 

256. •• exports of, 372. 

** *« Demerara, 188. " imports of, 371. 

'* «* Jamaica, 338. Barber in Bridgetown, 937. 

'* Windward Islands, 264. Barbuda, 123. 

Apprentices, interview with, 311. Barclay, Alexander, 300. ' 

'' liberated, 209. Barnard, Samuel 43. 

** morals of, 363, 369. Barrow, Colonel, 200. 

" trials of, 211, 334. Bath, 294. 

'' valuation of, in Jamaica, Bazaar at Antigfua, 54. 

372. Beast of burden, 28./ 

>« wilUng to work, 203, 364. Bell, Dr. 186. 

Apprentice's work compared with Belle estate, 185, 199. 

slaves, 233. Bell not tolled for colored persons, 
Aptness of Negroes, 223. 162. 

Arbitrary power dies hard, 318. ** Belly ^blige 'em to work,** 51. 

Archdeacon of Antigua, 26. Belmore, Lord, 305. 

" '* Barbadoes, 171. Belvidere estate, 290. 

Aristocracy of Antigua, 26. Benefits of abolition, 203, 304. 

Armstrong, H. 30. Benevolent institutions of An- 
Arrival at Antigua, 21. tigua, 85. 

Ashby, Colonel, 193. Bible society, 85. 

Assembly, Member of, 23, 34. Bible society anniversary, 69. 

" Speaker of, 74. Bishop of Barbadoes, f&l. 

Associations, Missionary, 87. Blackness and blood, 183. 

Athill, Mr. 54. Black soldiers, 170. 

Atrocities by Magistrates, 339. Black teacher, 223, 237. 

*' '* Masters, 339. Blessings of abolition, 304. 

Attacliment to home, 145. Blind colored man, 25. 

Attendance on Church, 24, 299, Blood and blackness, 183. 

313, 369. Blue Mountain Valley, 290. 

Attorney general of Jamaica, 267 . Boatman, conversation witli, 47. 

August, First of, 50, 206. Boiling house, 56. 
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BookkeeperSt oppression of, 309. 

" slavery of, 309. 
Bookstore at Kingston, 282. 
Bomin ground, 147. 
Bourne, London, 234. 
Bourne, Samuel, of Antigua, 27. 
Bourne, Stephen, of Jamaica, 316. 
Breakfast at CoUiton estate, 186. 
" , " Mr. Bourne's, 234. 
.»«' « «» Cranstoun's, 54. 
'" « *< Prescod'a, 231. 
.• ' •* *' " Thome's, 230. 
• u M *( Watkinrf 33. 
.(i a t» Villa estate, 53. 
Brian!, Mr. 291. 
Bridgetown, 168. 
Brid^tpwn Barber, 237. 
.Brotherly Jove, 103. 
Brou^ara's speech in Parlia. 

. mept, 381. 
Browny Colonel, 124. 
.Prowi^, Thomas C. -103. 
Bust qt George Thompson, 160. 
Byaift',gir£3ward, 262. 

* ** C. 

Cabui, 241. 

Cage)- 35. 

CaU \fy 'the Archdeacon of An- 
. •* tigua, 64. 

Cane cultivated by apprentices, 
200. 

C«ne-cutting, 133. 

C»ne.holing, 28. 

Ca|>tain Cuppage, 213. 

Cm, 56. 

Causes of diminished crops, 351. 

Causes of ill working of appren- 
ticeship 338. 

CccU, Mr. 191. 

Cedar Hall, 57. 

Chain-gang, 288, 292 

Chamberlain, R. 306. 

Change of condition in the slave, 
38, 109. 

Change of opinion in regard to 
slavery, 156, 268. 

Chapel erected byapprentices,29 1 . 



Character of an emancipated 
slave, 234. 
•* *• colored people, 225. 

" **overseerii^ 321, 325. 
Cheesbrough, Rev. Mr. 66. 
Children, care of^ 199* 
Child's, Mrs. Girl's own book, 39. 
Christians must abolish slavery, 

66. 
Christmas, 36. 
Christopher, St. 264. 
Church, established, 79. 
Civil condition of the emanci. 

pated, 105. 
Civility of Negroes, 25, 28, 180. 

204, 3^. 
Clarke, Dr. 203. 
Clarke, Mr. 191. 
Clarke, R. B. 263. 
Classification of apprentices, 

293. 
Clergymen, interview with, 22. 

" testunony of, 202, 220. 
C. Mr., Barbadoes, 172. 
Coddrington Bethel, 123. 
. •' College, 189. 

•* Estate, 188. 

Coffee Estates, 317. 
Cold water drinkers, 68. ' 

Colliton estate, 186. 
Colonel Ashby, 193. 
Colonel Barrow, 200. 
Colored Architect, 282. 

** Artisans, 281. 

" BImdman, 25. 

*' children not excluded 
from schools, 276. 

*' Constabulary force, 107. 

'* Editors, 278. 

'' Lady, 234, 293. 

'* Legislators, 279. 

** Magistrates, 280. 

" Members of Assembly, 
279. 

«' Merchants, 281. 

** people, views of 357. 

" policemen, 210, 213. 

** population, 226. 
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Colored proprietor, 54. Comer stone laid, 74. 

** teachen, ^23, 337. Coronei'e inquest, 392. 

Color, prejudiee affainst, 163. Correction, house of, 286. 

C<dthunt, Major, 203. Correspondence between Magis^ 

** CommemonitiYe wreath,** 54. trate and Missionaiy, 346, 347. 

Commentsof the Jamaica Watch. Count Fteeman, 291. 

man, 376. Country infant schools, 95. , 

•• Spanishtown Telegn^h, Courts m Barbadoes, 213. 

379. " Jamaica, 307. 

Commumcation from Justice Coz, Rer. James, 22. 

Colthurst, 215, 368. Ciane, 191. 

^ •• Hamilton, 218. Cranstoun, Mr. 53. 

•< *( hvoxk, 361. Cranstonn*s estate, 54. 

** ** T'eacher of Wolmer Crime not preyalent, 364,- ' 

school, 272. Crimes, Diminution of, 203. 

Communion of Saints destroyed Crimes in Jamaica, 339, 3$4. ' 

by distinction of color, 66. Crooke's, ReV. Mr. 290. ' 

Compensation to slave holders Crops diminished, 3511 , 

unjust, 387. Crops in Barbados, 173. * 

Complaints against apprentices, ** Jamaica, 327,- 3$1. '* 

211. Cruelties, 240. 

Concubinage, 246. Cruelty, official, 345. ^ z 2' 

•« decreasing, 247. Cruelty of slavery, 289. "> 

Condition of the negroeschanged, Cruelty to apprentices, ^3. ^12» 

38, 109. 313, 330, 339. 

Conduct of the emancipated, on Cuttiyation better for cmancipa- 

the first of Auffust, 50. tion, 203. 

Confidence increased, 135, 175. Cultiration in Antigua, Q}^ ' 

Conjugal attachment, 194. « *' Barbadoes, 229. 

•* faithfulness, 83. «« •' Jamaica, 320, 326. 

Consequences of emancipation Cummins, Mr. 200. 

anticipated, 353. Cummins, Rev. Mr, 221. 

Constabulary force, 107. Cuppage, Captain, 213. 

Consul, American, at Antigua,53. Curate of St. PauTs, 221. 

u (( tt Jamaica, 269. Custom-house retiuns, Baibft* 

Contributions for religious pur- does, 371. 

poses, 80. Custos of the Fftrish, 302. 
Conversation with apprentices, 

311, 317. D. 

^ •* boatman, 47. Daily meal society, 90. 

«* •* emancipated slaves. Danger of slavery, 121. 

57. DanieU, Dr. 45. 

** Justice Hamilton, 209. Daughters sold, 82. 

" •* Negroes on Harvey*s Day at Colonel Ashby*s, 193. 

estate, 57. Death-bed of a planter, 183. 

»• »* Proprietor and Ma- Deception, 209. 

jnstrate, 186, 326. Decrease ot crime, 203. 

Corbett, Mr. Trial o^ 161. Defect of apprenticeship law, 329* 
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Demerara, apprenticeship in, 188. 

Denominations, statistics of, 79. 

Design of the apprenticeship, 
256. 

Desire for instruction, 299. 

Despot in convulsions, 318. 

Diminished crops, 351. 

Dinner at Mr. Harris', 226. 
" " the Governor's, 32. 

Dinner partj at Lear's, 178. 

Dinner with a company of plan- 
ters, 202. 

Disabilities of liolorcd people, 
232, 277. 

Discussion, effect of, 163, 171 • 

Discussions preceding emanci- 
pation, 163. 

Disposition of colored people, 261: 

Dif^ction between serving and 
being property, 50. 

IRstinction of color a bar to 
communion, 66. 

• ^Distressed Females Friend's So- 

• ciety, 91. 
District A, station house, 210. 
District meeting, Wesleyan at 

. Antigua, 65. 
Disturbances, reason of, 362. 

• Division of gangs, 39. 
Docility of the Negroes, 233. 
Domestic apprentices, 333. 
Dominica, 167, 264. 
Donations, religious, 80. 

' Donovan's estate, 33. 
Downie, Captain, 119 
Drax Hall, 201. 
Dress in Antigua, 26. 
Driver and Overseer, 29. 
Drought in Antigua, 22, 28, 40j 

46, 49. 
Dublin Castle estate, 318. 
Duncan, Mr. 302. 
Dungeons in Antigua, 53. 

" Barbadoes, 241. 
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E. 
Goonomy of the negproes, 37t 
150, 323 

34* 



Edgecombe estate, 200. 
Editor of New Times, 232. 
Edmonson, Rev. Jonathan, 270. 
Education in Antigua, 92, 105. 
'* Barbadoes. 223. 
•• Jamaica, 273, 274, 
337. 

** of apprentices, 326. 
*• Queries on, 99. 
" Results of, 101. 
•• Statistics of, 273. 
Edwards, Colonel, 32, 111. 
Eldridge, R. B. 109. 
EUiot, Rev. Edward, 171. 
Emancipated, condition of, 105, 
107. 
" more trust-worthy than 

slaves, 194, 
•• slave, history of 209, 234. 
•• slaves, 229. 
Emancipation changed the 
planter's views, 156. 
** discussion of restrained 
masters from cruelties, 171. 
<• elevated slaves, 153. 
** enlivened business, 155, 

284. 
<* hostility to, 251. 
** immediate, 108. 
** motives of^ in Antigua, 

llO. 
** raised the price of real 

estate, 155, 205. 
" weakened prejudice a- 
gainst color, 162, 248, 268. 
Emigrants from Europe, 317. 

" to Jamaica, 317 
Employments of the colored 

people, 280. 
Encounter with mules, 319. 
English delegation, 160. 
English harbor, 52. 
English steamer, 258. 
Enrolment of colored militia, 

118. 
Episcopal Church, service at 25. 
221. 
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Episoopa] Clerfjmen, interview Fergnioii Dr^ 34. 

with 99. Fidfer Rer. Mr., 224. 

EpiMopaliiDi, 79. Field Females, 29. 

Eqaitmolo biro of apprenticefl, Filial afiection in a aegro rirl* 

364. 300. 

Eecape of alaTea fiioiii French Fines upon the planters, 201. 

islands, 167. Fire in the canes, 191. 

Established church, 79. First of August, vii., 50, 206. 

EsUto hospital, 89. Fitch's Creek esUte, 30, 62. 

Estate on fire, 191. Flog||rio|^, 240, 258. 

Esta t e s visited, 317. Flof ging machine, 298. 

Evils of apprenticesliip thiough Foroearance of Negroes, 245. 

overwcTs, 3S3. Forten, James. 239. 

Examination at I^ham, 92. Four and a half per cent tax, 
*' •* Willoaghby Bay, HI. 

92, 97. Fraser Rev. Edward, 64. 
•* of 'Parochial School, 93. " Mrs., 65. 

«* '* Sabbath school, 222. Firee children, 339, 356. 
** ** the consequences of Free church, 221. 

emancipation, 353. Freedom in Antigua, 105. 

Expectations in regard to 1838, Free labor least expensiye, 125. 

and 1840, 176, 269, 308. Freeman Count, 291. 

Expense of apprenticeship com. Freemen more easily managed 
pared withdaverv, 177. than slaves, 131. 

** ** free labor compared Free villages, 30. 

with slave labor, 48, 125. Frey*8 estate, 52. 

Explanation of terms, xiv. Friendly Societies, 88. 

Exports of Jamaica for 53 years. Friendly Society, anniveraary o(^ 

374, 375. 41. 

Extravagance in dress, 26. Freight of American vowels, 

114. 
F. 

G. 
Facts concerning Apprentice- 
ship, 108. Galloway Mr., 203. 
•* ^ Slavery, 108. Gangs, division of; 39. 
Fair of St. John^, 54. " in chains, 288, 292. 
Fairfield, 300. Gardiner Rev. Mr., 271. 
Favey Mr., 47. Garling B., 75. 
Fear of rebellion, 246. General results of emancipaUcm, 
Feeding in Barbadoes, 243. 79. 
Feeling intense of the negroes, Geography of Antigua, 21. 

313. Gilbert, Rev. N., 22. 

Females* Friend Society, 91. Girl sold by her mother, 91. 

Females in the field, 29. Girl's Own Book by Mrs. Child, 
Females, punishment of,330,391. 39. 

Female travelling Merchant,323. Girls sold for licentiousness, 82 

Fences wanting m Antigua, 27. Gittens, Rev. Bfr., 186. 
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GnaahingB of Pro-slavenr, 308. 

Golden GroTe estate, 301. 

Good disposition of colored peo. 
pie, 261. 

Gh>od, Mr., yiii. 

Gordon Mr., 308. 

Gtoyemor of Antigua, 41. 

** note to 

Kimball and Thome, 32. 
Barbadoes, 23. 
poisoned by turtle 
aoup, 257. 

Grace Bay, 57. 

•• Grandfather Jacob," 60. 

Gratitude of the Negroes, 149. 

Great ignorance before emanci- 
pation, 101. 

^'Grecian Regale,'» 317. 

Green Castle estate, 43. 

Green WaU estate, 290. 

Grenada, 264. 

Grounds of Negroes, 324. 

Gnadaloupe, 167. 

Guarda Costas, 167. 

•* Gubner poisoned,** 257. 

H. 

Half way tree, 325, 
HalPs Prospect Estate, 332. 
Hamilton, Captain, 203. 

** ** testimony of 

208. 
Hamilton, Cheney, 325. 
Hamilton, Rev. Mr., 230. 
Harrison, Colonel, 269. 
Harris, Thomas, S^6. 
Harvey and Sturge, Messrs. 266L 
Harvey, Rev. Bennet, 22. 
Harvey*s estate, 57. 
Hatley, Mr.. 52, 130. 
Hayes, W. R. ix. 
Head, the beast of burden, 28. 
Heroism of colored women, 339. 
Higgmbothom, Ralph, 53, 122. 
" «< testimony 

of, 158. 
Hill, Richard, 280. 



Hinkston, Samuel, 186. 
Hire of apprentices, 364. 
History of an emancipated slave, 

209, 234. 
Holberton, Rev. Robert, 25. 
Holidays at Christmas, 36. 

" in Antigua, 36. 
Home, attachment of Negroes 

to, 145. 
Home, Rev. Mr., 70. 
"Horse,** 190. 
Horseford, Paul, 32. 
Horton estate, 201. 
Hospitality of Antigua, 164. 
Hostility between master and 

apprentice, 213. * 
Hostility to Emancipation, 251. 
House of Correction, Andrews 

St., 286. 
" " Morant 

bay, 291. 
Howell, James, 38. 
Howell, Rev.Mr. of Jamaica,290. 
H. Rov. Mr. colored preacher, 67. 
Hurricane in Antigua, 125. 
Hymn sung at the anniversary 

in Antigua, 42. 
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Ignoiance before Emancipation, 
101. 

Immediate Abolition, safety of, 
31. 

Immediate Emancqmtion, re- 
sults of, vi., 164. 

It «• tout 

to, 192. 

Immense change in the slaves* 
condition, 38, 109. 

Immoralities, 84. 

Imports and exports of Barba- 
does, 371, 372. 

Improvement nnce emancipa. 
tion, 153, 370. 

Increase of crime not known, 
364. 

Indolence of apprentices, 302. 
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IiiJolencc of whites, 249. Interview with Missionaries, 298. 
Industry ofapprentices, 304, 338. " Flanteis, 317. 

" of emancipated slaves, ** Speaker of Asseinbly,49. 

233. " Superintendent of Wes- 

*• of negrroes, 233. leyan Mission, 270. 

Inefficicocy of whites, 249. Introduction, iiL 
Infanticide, 241. ** to second edition, viL 

Infant schools in the country, 95. Invitation by the GoYemor of 
Influence of Missionaries over Antigrua, 32. 

nefrroi'B, 59. 
Injustice of compensation to J. 

slaveholders, 387. 

Injustice of magistrates, 345. Jamaica, z., 266. 

Inquest of the Coroner, 325, 392. Jamaica, Emigrants to, 317. 

Inscription on a rock, 191. Jamaica Prison, 124. 

Insoltmce, 306. Jamaica, scenery of, 266. 

Insolence of negproes diminished, Jamaica Watchman, 278. 

338. " '* comments 

Instruction, desire for, 299. of, 376. 

Insubordination, 307. Jarvis, Colonel, 32. 

Insurrection in Barbadues in Jarvis Estate, 38. 

1816, 245. Jobbing gang, 296. 

Insurrections not feared in An. Jobs, S3. 

tigua, 48. Jocken, Mr., 297. 

" " Barba- Jones, Mr., 214. 

does, 176. Jones, Rev. Mr., 52, 189. 

*< > Jamai- Jones, T. Watkins, 346. 

ca, 338. Jordon, Edward, 278. 
InteUigence of blacks 182. " " trial of, 279. 

»* " compared Jury of Inquest, 325., 

with that of whites, 223. Jury on the body of a negro wo- 
Intemperance in Antigua, 84. man, 392. 

Intense feeling of negroes, 313. Justice Bourne persecuted, 342. 

Intermixture, 25, 65, 201, 221, Justice Palmer suspended, 342. 

234, 284, 286. Justice's Court, 307. 

Internal improvements, 381. Justice's Office, 284. 

Interview with American Consul Juvenile Association, 44. 

at Antigua, 53. 
•* " at K. 

Jamaica, 269. 

" Attorney General of Ja> Kimball, resolution concerning, 

maica, 267. 73. 

»» Episcopal Clergymen,22. " death of, v. 

" Govcrnorof Antigua, 41. Kingdon, Rev. Mr., 310. 

•« "Grandfather Jacob," 60. Kingston, 266. 

«♦ Justice Hamilton, 203. Kingston Police Court, 284. 

♦* Member of Assembly, Kingston schools, 272. 

23, 34. Kirkland, Mr., 304. 
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Ltbor, free and slave, 125. 

Lachiymal forebodings, 289. 

Liavicount's estate, 47. 

Law obeyed, 204. 

Law, respect for, 204. 

Laying comer stone of Wesley- 

an Chapel, 74. 
Lear's estate, 178. 
Legislature of Antigua, 124. 
Letter to a Special Magistrate, 

347. 
License to marry, 248. 
Licentiousness, 82, 246 

** daughters sold for, 82. 
Light-house, 249. 
" Limbos," 284. 
Local Magistrate, 289. 
Lock-up house at St. John's, 35. 
Lord Belmore*8 prophecy, 305. 
Lord's day, reverence for, 183, 

338. 
Lord Sligo*s administration, 328. 
Lacia, St., 264. 
Lyon, E. B., 361. 
Lyon's estate, 49. 

M. 

Machine for flogging, 298. 
Machinery, labor-saving 156. 
Magistrates, atrocities of, 339. 
«« characterof,258, 298, 

348. 
** injustice of, 345. 
«« partiality of, for slave- 
holders, 213. 
** provisions respecting, 

253. 
•< sympathy with mas- 
ters, 257. 
" views of, 357. 
Management of negroes, easy, 

303. 
Managers, testimony of, 108. 
Manchioneal, 306. 
Ma2kBion on the Rock, 44. 



Market in Kingston, 281. 
" St. John's, 35. 
Market people, 207. 
Markets on Sunday, 183. 
Maroons, 296. 
Marriage, 81, 82. 
Marriage increased, 81, 215. 
Marriage of free colored people, 

248. 
MarshaU, Mr., 199. 
Martinique, 167. 
Masters, atrocities of, 339. 
Master's power over the appren- 
tice, 253, 255. 
Masters restrained from crueU 

tics, 163. 
McComock, Thomas, 302. 
McGregor, Sir Evan J. M., 169. 
Meal Daily Society, 90. 
Meeting of Wesleyan Missiona- 

ries, 65. 
Megass, 34. 

Member of Assembly, 23, 34. 
Members of Assembly, colored, 

279. 
Merchants, colored, at Kingston, 

281. 
Merchants, testimony of, 155. 
Message of Sir Lionel Smith, 

349. 
Methodists persecuted by slave- 

holders, 224. 
Mico Charity Infant School, 299. 
" Middle wall of partition," 70. 
Millar's Estate, 27. 

«< Sabbath at, 53. 
Missionaries, Baptist, 271. 

influence over negroes, 

59. 
interviews with Wes- 
leyan, 65. 
resolutions of 72, 75. 
views of, 66, 67. 
Wesleyan, 298. 
Missionary Associations, 87. 

" Society, Wesleyan, 69. 
Mob, pro-slavery, in Barbadoes, 

224. 
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MudiBcd Slavery, 259. 

Molinc, Mr. and Mra., 58. 

Monts< rrat, 66. 

Morality, bl. 

Morale, iniprovoiiicnt of, 363, 

361). 
Moraiit Bay, riH^. 
Moravian chapel, ■orvice at, 34. 
Missionaries, testimony 

of, '18. 
Missionary, 47. 

" Mission at Barbadocs, 
:236. 
Moraviane>, 271. 
Moravian ** Speakinff,** 50. 

** Station at Cedar Hall, 57. 

•• •• Grace Bav, 57. 

" »* Nowfield,*47. 

Morrisli, Rev. Mr., 47. 
Mother sold hor daughter, 91. 
Mount Wilton estate, 246. 
Mulatto Run estate, 307. 
Mules, encounter with 319. 
Mule travelling 319. 
Murder of a planter, 44, 246. 
Musgravc, Dr., 32. 

N. 

Negro girl, affection of^^OO. 
Negro grounds, 324. 
Negro patriarch, 42. 
Negro quarters, 305. 
Negroes, aptness to Icam, 104. 

" confiding and docile, 205. 

•* economy of, 37, 150, 323. 

** forbearance of, 245. 

" intense feeling of, 315. 

** provision grounds of, 324. 
Nevis, 70. 
Newby, Mr., 57. 
New Englandcr, 228. 
Newficld, Moravian station at,47. 

•* visit to, 47. 
Newspaper at Kingston, 202. 
New Times, editor of, 232. 
Noble trait in the apprentices, 

293. 



No man in his senses can defend 

slavery, 304. 
Nugent, Nicholas, 49, 74, 109. 

O. 

Obstacles to free labor in Anti- 
gua, 63. 
Offences reported at the police 

stations, l39. 
Official comiuunlcation from 
Justice Colthuist, 368. 
** Lyon, 
361. 
" W. Anderson, 

of Jamaica, 367. 
Official cruelty, 347. 
Official returns of Exports, Bar- 
bados, 373. 
" »* Imports, 371. 

Old school tyrant, 289. 
Opinions in Antigua in regard to 

Emancipation, 124. 
Opinions of the United States, 

207. 
Opposition to Slavery in Jamai- 
ca, 341. 
^ 'Opressor punished, 318. 
U'Rcily, Dowel, 267. 
Osborne, Mr., 278. 
Overseers, 320. 
Overseers, character of, 321, 325. 
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Packer, Rev. Mr., 195, 222. 

Palmer, Justice, suspended, 343. 

Paper walls, 70. 

Parham, examination at, 92. 

Parish vestry, 285. 
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